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SERIES  INTRODUCTION- -The  Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living 
Movement,  by  Simi  Linton 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  the  introduction  to  the  Bancroft 
Library's  oral  histories  on  the  disability  rights  movement  in  Berkeley, 
it  reminded  me  of  the  summer  of  1975,  when  I  left  New  York  City  and 
headed  out  to  Berkeley,  California.   For  Berkeley  was  the  place  to  be  I 
told  my  friends,  filled  with  hippies  and  free  love.   I  would  spend  the 
summer,  take  courses  at  the  university.   I  had  been  disabled  just  a  few 
years  and  this  was  my  first  trip  on  my  own,  away  from  the  tight  circle 
of  family  and  friends  I  had  relied  on  in  those  early  years. 

Someone  had  told  me  that  Berkeley  was  a  center  of  disability 
activism,  but  I  didn't  tally  that  in  my  list  of  reasons  to  go  there.   I 
was  a  naive  young  woman  in  my  twenties,  and  still  new  to  disability.   I 
"managed"  my  disability  by  keeping  its  profile  low,  and  its  needs  in 
check.   I  use  a  wheelchair,  and  did  then,  and  decided  I  would  need  to 
call  the  disabled  students'  office  at  the  university  to  get  help  finding 
an  accessible  apartment  near  the  campus,  but  also  decided  this  would  be 
the  only  concession  I  would  make  to  my  disabled  state.   I  was  fine,  I 
told  myself  and  my  family,  and  by  that  I  meant  I  could  go  anywhere,  I 
could  do  everything.   Disability  would  not  bog  me  down  and  it  would  not 
mark  me . 

While  bold  on  the  outside,  I  harbored  the  deep  fear  that  I  might 
fail  in  my  ability  to  keep  disability  in  its  place,  that  it  would  come 
crashing  in  around  me  and  swallow  me  up.   I,  therefore,  was  completely 
unprepared  for  the  headlong  leap  I  made  that  summer  toward  disability, 
toward  the  people  and  the  territory  that  I  had  shunned.   I  never 
imagined  that  I  would  move  toward  disability  with  interest  and  gusto. 
It  didn't  happen  all  at  once  in  that  brief  summer,  but  I  call  that  time 
in  Berkeley  my  coming  out. 

I  had  arrived  in  a  place  where  disability  seemed  more  ordinary 
than  it  was  where  I  had  come  from,  where  accommodations  were  apparent, 
where  the  curbcuts  on  every  corner  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  the 
supermarket,  to  the  bookstore  and  up  to  campus  without  having  to  stop 
someone  at  each  corner,  explain  to  them  how  to  tilt  my  wheelchair  back, 
take  it  down  the  curb,  and  lift  it  back  up  on  the  other  side.  Although 
Berkeley  may  not  have  had  significantly  more  disabled  people  than  other 
places,  it  seemed  to.  Maybe  it  was  because  I  was  out  on  the  streets 
more  than  I  was  in  New  York.   I  saw  people  acting  out  the  daily  routines 
of  life—going  to  the  supermarket,  school  or  their  Jobs—using 
wheelchairs  or  crutches,  brandishing  white  canes,  using  sign  language 
and  all  of  the  other  indicators  of  membership. 
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And  life  started  to  become  easier  and  more  flavorful,  not  by 
avoiding  disability  but  by  living  with  it  in  a  different  way.   The  lure 
of  the  other  disabled  people  I  saw  was  great,  and  I  learned  that  it  was 
those  people,  most  I  never  got  to  meet,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
curb  cuts,  accessible  bathrooms,  the  independent  living  center  where  I 
went  for  help,  and  the  disabled  students  office  that  had  found  an 
apartment  for  me.   I  had  never  seen  any  place  where  disabled  people  were 
in  charge  and  it  thrilled  me  and  made  me  optimistic  about  my  life  in  a 
way  that  no  other  experience  could. 

I  learned  back  then  that  it  was  not  some  benevolent  church  group 
that  carved  out  those  curb  cuts,  or  a  member  of  the  town  council  trying 
to  get  votes  who  mandated  accessible  facilities,  they  were  due  to  the 
deliberate  actions  and  painstaking  labor  of  members  of  the  disability 
community  who  fought  for  the  changes  that  were  made.   Their  work  set  the 
stage  for  the  ongoing  struggle  for  rights  and  liberties  that  has  engaged 
a  nation  of  activists.   Today,  while  discrimination  remains  a  constant 
in  disabled  people's  lives,  the  right  to  an  accessible  environment,  to 
housing,  employment,  and  transportation  is  governed  by  laws  that  are 
increasingly  exerting  influence  on  those  who  discriminate.   Further,  the 
idea  of  integration,  in  education,  in  public  accommodations  and  in 
transportation,  pervades  the  informed  discourse  on  disability  rights  and 
is  supported,  again,  by  legislation  that  mandates  desegregating  society. 

The  Bancroft  Library's  Regional  Oral  History  Office  project,  "The 
Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement:  The  Formative  Years 
in  Berkeley,  California,  1960s-1980s,"  exposes  the  brick  and  mortar  of 
these  victories.   Present  in  the  narratives  are  major  players  and 
significant  events,  as  well  as  the  vital  auxiliary  figures  and 
contributing  influences  that  form  the  connective  tissue  of  the  Berkeley 
portion  of  these  movements.   The  histories  also  reveal  the  dilemmas  and 
roadblocks  that  halted  progress  and  interfered  with  the  integrated  and 
equitable  society  that  the  framers  of  this  political  agenda  envisioned. 

It  is  a  critical  time  to  look  closely  at  the  progress  that  has 
occurred,  and  to  study  the  impairments  and  deficits  that  remain  in  our 
not  yet  fully  integrated  and  equitable  society.   Researchers,  activists 
and  those  who  write  policy  need,  of  course,  to  examine  the  present 
moment,  and  evaluate  the  necessary  steps  to  take  to  move  forward.   Yet, 
just  as  important,  is  an  examination  of  what  led  us  here.   How  are 
present  problems  connected  to  past  struggles?  How  do  ideas  that  we  act 
on  today,  relate  to  those  formulated  in  past  eras? 

The  oral  history  project  provides  detailed  answers  to  those 
research  questions.   The  material  they  have  assembled  will  be  of  value 
to  researchers,  artists  of  all  kinds,  activists  and  policy  makers.   This 
endeavor  is  made  possible  now  by  opportunities  afforded  by  the  present 
moment  that  were  not  readily  available  before.  The  early  activities  and 
ideas  have  had  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  take  root.  There  has  been 
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time  to  evaluate  their  impact  and  to  see  the  shifts  in  ideas,  policy, 
and  human  interactions  spurred  by  what  at  first  glance  might  seem  to  be 
a  random  set  of  activities  undertaken  in  reaction  to  specific  concrete 

problems. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of  developments  over  the 
last  three  decades  that  have  created  both  the  need  and  the  impetus  for 
this  work.   I've  grouped  these  into  four  sections  that  outline  some  of 
the  cultural,  scholarly  and  political  activity  that  informs  this  work. 

The  Social  Construction  of  Disability  and  the  Significance  of  Community 

What  I  witnessed  in  the  summer  of  1975  when  I  came  to  Berkeley 
from  New  York  was  that  disability  could  mean  something  different  just  by 
moving  to  a  new  location.   I  wouldn't  learn  the  term  "social 
construction"  for  another  fifteen  years,  but  I  did  learn  through  direct 
experience  that  disability  is  not  fixed.   I  also  learned  that  the 
disability  community  is  a  powerful  and  meaningful  entity. 

Fundamental  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  project  is  an 
understanding  of  the  social  construction  of  disability.   The  efforts 
begun  in  the  sixties  by  the  people  interviewed  here  to  reframe 
disability  as  a  social  designation  and  to  conceptualize  obstacles  to 
employment,  education  and  integrated  living  as  a  civil  rights  issue, 
rather  than  an  individual  problem  of  impairments  and  deficits,  made  it 
possible  to  understand  disability  that  way.   Further,  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  the  progress  of  the  disability  rights  movement  was  the 
organization  of  the  disability  community,  a  coalition  formed  by  the 
discovery  of  each  other  and  the  recognition  of  our  common  social  status. 
Although  medical  and  educational  institutions  continue  to  categorize  and 
divide  people  by  impairment  status,  the  formation  and  the  formulation  of 
the  "disability  community"  has  had  a  major  impact  in  the  social/ 
political  arena. 

For  all  my  early  learning,  and  my  ongoing  study  of  disability,  it 
is  in  reading  these  histories  that  I  have  begun  to  understand  how 
profound  and  original  the  ideas  are  that  drove  the  early  activists.   The 
voices  that  are  heard  here  demonstrate  the  purposefulness  of  the 
activists  and  their  comprehensive  vision  of  an  equitable  society.   If 
this  research  platform  were  to  reveal  nothing  else,  it  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  means  to  contradict  the  stereotypes  of  disabled  people, 
and  of  the  disability  rights  movement  as  merely  riding  the  coattails  and 
mimicking  the  agendas  of  the  civil  rights  and  feminist  movements. 

Yet,  not  only  does  this  collection  of  histories  serve  as  an 
exemplar  of  social  construction  and  the  significance  of  community,  It 
demonstrates  the  unique  nature  of  the  construction  of  disability  and 
illustrates  the  struggle  to  define  and  assert  rights  as  a  minority  group 
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in  the  face  of  powerful  efforts  to  confine  disability  within  the 
province  of  medical  discourse. 

The  Value  of  First-Person  Narratives 

A  second  domain  that  informs  this  project  is  the  increased 
attention  to  the  active  voice  of  previously  marginalized  peoples.   First 
person  narratives,  long  discredited  in  academic  circles,  are  now 
accepted  by  a  wide  variety  of  scholars  and  public  historians  as  not  only 
valid,  but  necessary  research  tools.   ROHO's  intent  to  bring  disabled 
people's  perspective  to  the  forefront  is  consistent  with  that  approach, 
and  the  nuanced  and  detailed  data  they  obtained  demonstrates  again  the 
value  of  the  methodology.   Disability  has  traditionally  been  studied  as 
the  effect  of  war  or  violence,  the  failures  of  medicine,  or  other 
causes.   In  these  narratives,  we  see  that  what  brought  disability  to  the 
individual  becomes  much  less  important  than  what  the  presence  of 
disability  causes  to  happen.   Significantly,  the  narrators  show  the  ways 
that  disability  sets  in  motion  certain  social  and  institutional 
responses.  As  these  histories  reveal,  a  disabled  person's  presence  in  a 
school,  a  restaurant,  a  job  interview,  a  social  gathering,  or  other 
venue  often  caused  events  to  unfold  in  particular  ways. 

While  scholars  outside  of  disability  studies  have  rarely  paid 
attention  to  disability  narratives,  this  project  provides  compelling 
documentation  of  the  place  of  disability  within  the  larger  social  arena, 
and  also  demonstrates  the  ways  that  disability  plays  a  role  in  shaping 
an  historic  moment.   I  believe  that  the  rich  insights  of  the  narrators 
and  their  ability  to  reveal  the  complex  consequences  of  disability 
oppression  will  engage  scholars  within  disability  studies  as  well  as 
those  outside  the  field.   For  instance,  researchers  might  want  to  look 
at  what  the  histories  reveal  about  the  parallels  between  the  place  of 
women  in  other  early  civil  rights  struggles  and  in  the  disability  rights 
movement.   They  may  want  to  examine  disabled  people's  perspective  on 
their  exclusion  from  other  social  justice  platforms  or  consider  the 
obstacles  that  the  disability  community  itself  may  have  erected  to 
coalition  building  with  other  disenfranchised  groups. 

Complex  Representations  of  Disability  and  the  Social  Milieu 

The  oral  histories  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  the  lives  of 
the  narrators  and  others  in  their  circles.   These  materials  will  be 
useful  not  only  to  researchers  and  activists  but  to  writers  and  artists 
interested  in  portraying  the  lives  of  the  people  interviewed,  or 
developing  fictional  representations  using  these  figures  as  stimuli. 
For  instance,  writers  can  turn  to  these  histories  for  background 
information  for  projects  that  dramatize  events  of  the  sixties.   The 
projects  might  relate  specifically  to  the  events  or  the  people  described 
in  the  oral  histories,  or  the  research  might  be  aimed  at  gaining  more 
accurate  information  about  secondary  characters  or  events.   A  writer 


might  want  to  learn  more  about  what  the  Cowell  Residence  really  looked 
like,  who  lived  there,  what  were  the  attendants  like,  some  of  whom  were 
conscientious  objectors  doing  alternative  service  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  or  what  kinds  of  wheelchairs  and  other  adaptive  equipment  were 
people  using  then.   These  histories  are  about  disabled  people  and  the 
genesis  of  the  disability  rights  movement,  but  they  are  also  histories 
of  the  period  and  will  be  useful  in  providing  more  accurate 
representations  of  both. 

While  mainstream  cultural  products  continue  to  depict  disabled 
people  and  disabled  characters  in  inaccurate  and  narrow  ways,  a  growing 
number  of  writers,  artists,  actors,  and  performance  artists  who  are 
disabled  or  are  insiders  in  the  disability  community  are  providing  more 
realistic,  interesting  and  complex  representations  of  disability  to  a 
wider  audience  than  the  arts  ever  have  before.  Although  the  numbers  are 
still  small  and  the  venues  marginal,  I  expect  that  over  the  next  decade, 
as  increasing  numbers  of  disabled  people  gain  access  to  higher  education 
and  training  in  the  arts,  their  ranks  will  grow  and  as  they  do,  this 
material  will  continue  to  grow  in  value. 

A  Resource  for  Disability  Studies  Scholars 

Finally,  this  project  will  be  an  invaluable  resource  to  the 
growing  ranks  of  disability  studies  scholars.   Disability  studies  began 
to  take  shape  as  an  organized  area  of  inquiry  in  the  early  1980s.   Prior 
to  that  time,  although  there  were  isolated  pockets  of  transformative 
scholarship  in  some  liberal  arts  fields,  the  study  of  disability  was 
housed  almost  exclusively  in  the  specialized  applied  fields 
(rehabilitation,  special  education,  health,  et  cetera).   Disability 
studies  came  along  and  provided  a  place  to  organize  and  circumscribe  a 
knowledge  base  that  explains  the  social  and  political  nature  of  the 
ascribed  category,  disability.  The  field  has  grown  enormously, 
particularly  since  the  early  1990s,  as  has  the  Society  for  Disability 
Studies,  the  organization  that  supports  the  work  of  scholars  and 
activists  interested  in  the  development  of  new  approaches  that  can  be 
used  to  understand  disability  as  a  social,  political  and  cultural 
phenomenon. 

Certain  ideas  pervade  disability  studies.   For  instance,  a  number 
of  authors  have  examined  such  ideas  as  autonomy  and  independence.   The 
perspectives  employed  in  a  disability  studies  analysis  of  such  phenomena 
afford  a  complex  look  at  these  hitherto  rarely  examined  ideas.   Scholars 
interested  in  the  theoretical  implications  of  these  ideas  will  benefit 
from  examining  the  ROHO  histories.   They  will  learn,  as  I  did  in  a 
recent  reading,  how  the  early  activists  discovered  that  the  surest  route 
to  gaining  independence  was  to  have  access  to  attendant  care.   These 
young  people,  many  just  out  of  institutions,  or  living  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  were  creating  a  new  type  of 
community,  one  in  which  it  was  clearly  understood  that  support  and 
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services  are  necessary  for  individual  autonomous  functioning.   They 
recognized  the  irony  that  what  is  typically  thought  of  as  "total 
dependence"  was  instead  the  ticket  to  the  greatest  freedom  and  autonomy 
they'd  ever  known.   Rather  than  wait  for  the  nurse  or  orderly  in  their 
institution  to  "decide"  if  it  was  time  to  get  out  of  bed,  have  a  shower, 
eat  dinner  or  watch  television,  with  personal  attendants  available  and 
under  their  direction  they  could  make  these  decisions  on  their  own. 
Rather  than  wait  at  home  for  their  mother  or  other  relative  or  friend  to 
bring  them  food  or  take  them  somewhere,  they  could  lobby  the  university 
for  a  lift-equipped  van  that  would  be  at  their  disposal  and  provide  them 
with  access  to  the  kinds  of  leisure  activities  non-disabled  students 
take  for  granted.   They  learned  by  setting  up  their  own  wheelchair 
repair  services,  and  hiring  qualified  mechanics,  they  could  keep  their 
manual  chairs,  and  the  power  wheelchairs  that  they  also  had  lobbied  for, 
in  working  order. 

Through  their  lived  experience  they  had  the  occasion  to  formulate 
a  new  way  of  thinking  about  such  accepted  ideas  as  what  constitutes 
independence;  what  is  freedom,  equity,  and  integration;  the  ways  that 
physical  dependence  and  psychological  independence  are  two  separate  and 
potentially  unrelated  variables.   Disability  studies,  while  dominated  by 
theoretical  formulations,  social  science  research  methodology,  and  modes 
of  analysis  employed  in  various  areas  of  the  humanities,  will  benefit 
enormously  from  the  concrete  examples  given  here  of  the  abstract 
principles  our  work  depends  on. 

The  value  of  this  project  will  ultimately  be  revealed  as  future 
research,  creative  endeavors,  and  policy  initiatives  are  developed  that 
have  utilized  this  primary  source  material.   Over  the  decades  to  come, 
researchers  in  all  areas  of  inquiry  will  find  within  these  documents 
numerous  variables  to  be  tested,  relationships  among  people,  events,  and 
trends  to  be  examined,  cultural  phenomena  to  be  studied  and  dramatized, 
and  ideas  to  be  woven  into  theory  or  literature.   The  most  exciting 
research  opportunity  that  this  work  affords  is  the  examination  of  the 
beliefs  and  behaviors  of  people  whose  demands  for  equity  and  justice 
upped  the  ante  in  the  fight  for  an  inclusive  society. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  staff  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  vision.   They  have  brought  us  a  vital  piece  of  history,  one  that 
would  be  lost  and  forgotten  if  it  were  not  for  them.   They  have  captured 
in  these  individual  histories,  a  history.  And  a  legacy. 

Simi  Linton,  Ph.D.,  Co-Director 
Disability  Studies  Project 
Hunter  College 

New  York,  New  York 
April  1999 
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SERIES  HISTORY--The  Disability  Rights  and  Independent  Living  Movement 
Oral  History  Project,  by  Ann  Lage  and  Susan  O'Hara 


Historical  Framework 

The  movement  by  persons  with  disabilities  for  legally  defined 
civil  rights  and  control  over  their  own  lives  took  on  its  present 
framework  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.   Virtually  simultaneously  in  several 
cities  nationwide,  small  groups  of  people  with  significant  disabilities 
joined  together  to  change  the  rules  of  living  with  a  disability.   No 
longer  content  with  limited  life  opportunities,  nor  willing  to  be 
defined  solely  as  medical  patients,  they  shared  the  willingness  to 
challenge  authority,  discard  received  wisdom,  and  effect  societal  change 
that  was  the  hallmark  of  the  era.   Not  surprisingly,  the  disability 
movement  paralleled  other  movements  for  equity  and  civil  rights  by  and 
for  racial  minorities,  women,  and  gay  people.   From  our  vantage  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  it  is  apparent  that  these  movements,  taken 
together,  have  changed  the  social,  cultural,  and  legal  landscape  of  the 
nation. 

Berkeley,  California,  was  one  of  the  key  cities  where  models  for 
independent  living  were  developed.  A  small  group  of  young  people,  all 
wheelchair  users,  had  one  by  one  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
California  in  the  1960s.   In  an  era  prior  to  accessible  dormitories  or 
private  housing,  they  were  given  living  quarters  in  the  campus's  Cowell 
Hospital.   In  the  midst  of  the  campus  maelstrom  of  free  speech,  civil 
rights,  and  anti-war  protests,  they  experimented  with  radical  changes  in 
their  daily  lives,  articulated  a  new  philosophy  of  independence,  and 
raised  their  experience  to  a  political  cause  on  campus  and  in  the 
community. 

By  1972,  these  students  had  created  new  institutions,  run  by  and 
for  people  with  disabilities,  which  soon  attracted  national  attention. 
The  first  two  of  these  organizations,  the  Physically  Disabled  Students' 
Program  on  the  campus  and  the  Center  for  Independent  Living  in  the 
community,  drew  several  hundred  people  with  disabilities  to  Berkeley 
from  across  the  United  States.   This  early  migration  became  the  nucleus 
and  the  strength  of  the  community  that,  for  many,  came  to  symbolize  the 
independent  living  movement. 

Political  action  kept  pace  with  the  developing  awareness  and 
institutional  growth.   In  the  early  seventies,  the  Berkeley  group 
successfully  lobbied  the  city  of  Berkeley  for  curb  cuts  and  the  state 
legislature  for  attendant  care  funding.   In  1977,  scores  of  persons  with 
disabilities  sat  in  for  twenty-six  days  at  the  offices  of  the  federal 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  San  Francisco,  as  part 
of  a  nationwide  protest  that  eventually  forced  implementation  of  Section 
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504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  often  called  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  Americans  with  Disabilities.  Many  participants  trace  their 
awareness  of  disability  as  a  civil  rights  issue  and  their  sense  of 
membership  in  a  disability  community  to  the  1977  sit-in. 

By  the  1980s,  a  number  of  other  important  organizations  had 
evolved  from  the  Berkeley  experience:  the  Disability  Rights  Education 
and  Defense  Fund  (DREDF),  the  World  Institute  on  Disability  (WID) , 
Computer  Training  Program  (later,  the  Computer  Technologies  Program 
[CTP]),  the  Bay  Area  Outreach  Recreation  Program  (BORP),  and  others. 
All  of  these  organizations  shared  the  original  philosophy  of  the 
Berkeley  movement.   Their  example  and  their  leaders  have  had  national 
and  even  international  impact  on  the  quality  of  life  and  civil  rights  of 
persons  with  disabilities. 


Genesis  of  the  Project 

The  idea  for  a  project  to  document  these  historic  events 
germinated  for  nearly  fifteen  years  before  funding  was  secured  to  make 
possible  the  current  effort.   In  1982,  Susan  O'Hara,  then  director  of 
the  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  contacted  Willa  Baum,  director  of  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  (ROHO)  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  suggesting  that  the 
genesis  of  the  Berkeley  movement  be  recorded  in  oral  histories  with 
participants  in  the  campus's  Cowell  Hospital  Residence  Program.  Mrs. 
Baum  and  Ms.  O'Hara  began  planning,  enlarged  the  project  scope,  gathered 
faculty  support,  and  initiated  the  search  for  funding.   Their  efforts 
produced  three  grant  applications,  the  final  one  in  cooperation  with 
Professor  Raymond  Lifchez  of  the  UC  College  of  Environmental  Design,  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  none  successful. 

ROHO  then  secured  funding  from  the  Prytanean  Society,  a  Berkeley 
campus  women's  service  group,  to  produce  oral  histories  with  Arleigh 
Williams  and  Betty  Neely,  both  campus  administrators  who  oversaw  the 
establishment  of  the  early  disabled  students'  programs.   Herb  Wiseman,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the  disabled  students'  program,  conducted  these 
two  interviews  in  1984-1985.  Later,  the  California  State  Archives  State 
Government  Oral  History  Project  funded  an  oral  history  with  Edward 
Roberts,  the  first  student  in  the  Cowell  program  and  later  the  director 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation.   This  initial 
support  proved  essential;  all  three  individuals  were  to  die  before  the 
current  project  was  funded. 

By  1995,  as  the  historical  importance  of  the  events  in  Berkeley 
and  beyond  grew  increasingly  evident,  the  fragility  of  the  historical 
record  became  ever  more  apparent.   The  archival  records  of  key 
institutions  that  grew  out  of  the  movement  and  shaped  nationwide  events 
were  not  collected  and  preserved  in  a  publicly  accessible  library.  The 
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personal  papers  of  key  leaders  of  the  movement  were  scattered  in 
basements  and  attics.  Moreover,  the  urgency  of  preserving  the  memories 
of  participants  through  oral  history  interviews  was  underscored  by  the 
death  of  five  pioneer  disabled  activists  in  the  previous  several  years. 

When  Susan  O'Hara  and  Mary  Lou  Breslin  outlined  the  scope  of  the 
problem  to  The  Bancroft  Library,  the  then-curator  of  Bancroft 
Collections,  Bonnie  Hardwick,  joined  Willa  Baum  in  support  of  the  idea 
of  developing  a  comprehensive  disability  collection  at  Bancroft.   Baum, 
Hardwick,  and  Ann  Lage,  associate  director  of  ROHO,  worked  with  leaders 
of  the  disability  community  to  design  a  plan  for  an  archival  collection 
at  The  Bancroft  Library,  to  include  both  in-depth  oral  history 
interviews  and  written  and  photographic  records  of  major  organizations 
and  activists.   The  Disabled  Persons'  Independence  Movement  collection 
was  envisioned  as  "a  primary  historical  resource  of  national 
significance,  a  research  platform  for  future  scholars,  for  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  for  public  education."  The  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  generously  funded  the  three-year 
project  in  1996. 


Project  Staff  and  Advisors 

The  collaborative  nature  of  the  project --among  the  disability 
community,  academic  advisors,  oral  historians,  and  archivists- -has 
strengthened  it  in  every  respect.   The  advisory  board  included  three 
Berkeley  professors:  Frederick  Collignon  of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  who  has  worked  on  disability  issues  since  1970; 
Raymond  Lifchez,  Department  of  Architecture,  who  has  conducted  research 
on  environmental  design  for  independent  living  since  1972;  and  William 
K.  Muir,  Department  of  Political  Science,  who  has  chaired  campus 
committees  on  disability  issues,  and  is  a  scholar  of  U.S.  and  state 
government  and  public  policy.   Paul  Longmore,  professor  of  history  from 
San  Francisco  State  University  and  a  specialist  in  disability  history, 
was  crucial  in  defining  themes  and  topics  to  explore  in  oral  history 
interviews.   Mary  Lou  Breslin,  president  and  co-founder  of  the 
Disability  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund,  represented  the 
perspective  of  the  organizations  to  be  documented  as  well  as  her 
personal  experiences  as  an  activist  for  disability  rights. 

Knowing  that  oral  history  is  most  often  successfully  carried  out 
by  persons  who  combine  a  compelling  personal  interest  in  the  project 
with  an  ability  to  bring  a  historical  perspective  to  their  task,  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  turned  to  the  Bay  Area  disability  community 
itself  to  staff  the  project's  team  of  interviewers.   Susan  O'Hara  became 
the  historical  consultant  for  the  project  and  conducted  a  number  of 
interviews  as  well  as  informing  all  of  the  project  activities.  All  of 
the  project  interviewers  had  personal  experience  with  disability.  A 
majority  had  significant  disabilities,  several  had  participated  in  or 


observed  the  historical  events  to  be  documented  and  knew  many  of  the  key 
players  and  organizations.   Interviewers  included  Sharon  Bonney,  former 
director  of  the  Disabled  Students'  Program  at  UC  Berkeley  and  former 
assistant  director  of  the  World  Institute  on  Disability;  Mary  Lou 
Breslin,  who  crossed  over  from  the  advisory  board;  Kathy  Cowan, 
librarian  for  a  public-interest  nonprofit  organization;  Denise  Sherer 
Jacobson,  a  writer  and  educator  on  disability  issues;  David  Landes,  a 
college  instructor  of  economics  and  coordinator  of  student  affairs  for 
the  Computer  Technologies  Program. 

Joining  the  team  to  interview  narrators  in  Washington,  D.C,  was 
Jonathan  Young,  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  American  history  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  who  had  conducted  oral  histories  on  the  history  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  When  Mr.  Young  resigned  to  accept  a 
White  House  appointment,  Susan  Brown,  long  familiar  with  disability 
issues  and  other  civil  rights/social  movements,  became  the  project's 
Washington  connection.  Ann  Lage  coordinated  the  interviewing  team  for 
the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  and  the  office's  regular  staff, 
coordinated  by  production  manager  Shannon  Page,  provided  transcription 
and  other  clerical  support. 

Bancroft  Library  project  personnel  included  Bonnie  Hardwick, 
curator;  Lauren  Lassleben,  supervising  archivist;  and  Jane  Bassett,  the 
project  archivist  whose  job  it  was  to  contact  the  disability 
organizations,  project  interviewees,  and  other  activists  and  survey 
their  records  to  identify  historical  material.   Once  records  and 
personal  papers  were  donated  to  the  Library—more  than  300  linear  feet 
before  the  project's  conclusion—it  was  Jane  and  her  student  assistant, 
Amber  Smock,  who  preserved,  organized,  and  made  the  papers  accessible  to 
scholars  with  detailed  finding  aids.   The  archival  and  oral  history 
projects,  though  separately  administered,  were  in  close  cooperation, 
with  the  interviewing  team  providing  contacts  with  the  disability 
community  and  leads  on  papers  to  collect  and  the  archivists  assisting 
interviewers  in  their  research  in  the  growing  collection  of  written 
records. 


Interviewees  and  Themes 

An  overarching  question  for  the  project  was  to  explore  and 
document  how  this  social  movement  developed  in  time,  place,  and  context: 
how  the  movement  in  Berkeley  was  built,  how  it  became  effective,  how 
individual  life  experiences  contributed  to  and  were  changed  by  the 
movement.   Lines  of  inquiry  included  identity  issues  and  personal  life 
experiences;  social/economic/political  backgrounds  of  individual 
activists;  the  roles  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  movement; 
development  of  leadership;  institution  building  and  management; 
development  of  a  disability  community  group  identity;  media,  mythology, 
public  image  and  the  political  process;  impact  of  technology;  the  range 
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of  efforts  to  influence  disability  law  and  policy  and  to  embed 
disability  rights  into  the  canon  of  civil  rights. 

Interviewees  (narrators)  were  selected  for  one  of  several  reasons: 
the  individual  was  a  founder  or  recognized  leader  of  one  of  the  key 
institutions,  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  movement,  was  a 
particularly  keen  observer  and  articulate  reporter,  or  was  a  sustainer 
of  the  movement  who  provided  a  unique  perspective.  We  attempted  to 
choose  narrators  who  had  a  range  of  disabilities  and  to  interview 
nondisabled  persons  who  contributed  significantly  to  events  or 
institutions. 

Interviewees  fell  primarily  into  two  categories:  either  they  were 
involved  in  the  residence  program  of  Cowell  Hospital  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  in  the  sixties  or  they  participated  in  the  building  of  early 
organizations  in  the  1970s. 


Group  One--UC  Berkeley's  Cowell  Hospital  Residence  Program 

A  wing  on  the  third  floor  of  Cowell  Hospital  was  the  site  of  the 
first  housing  for  students  with  significant  disabilities  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.   This  cluster  became  a  breeding  ground  for  the  Berkeley  phase  of 
the  independent  living  movement.  About  a  dozen  students—mostly  men, 
mostly  white,  mainly  in  their  twenties,  with  more  and  more  autonomy 
within  their  grasp—spent  several  years  in  this  benign  but  nonetheless 
isolated  hospital  residence,  in  the  middle  of  a  campus  exploding  with 
student  protest  movements.   Six  of  these  students  were  interviewed, 
including  Ed  Roberts,  who  narrated  several  hours  of  1960s  memories 
before  he  died  with  the  oral  history  still  in  process.  The  former 
students  all  refer  to  their  sense  of  community,  intense  camaraderie,  the 
thrill  of  independence,  an  atmosphere  of  an-idea-a-minute,  and  the 
politics  of  their  involvement. 

Also  included  in  this  first  group  were  certain  early  university 
and  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  of ficials— the  hospital  director, 
the  nurse /coordinator,  counselors- -who  might  be  called  traditional 
gatekeepers  but  nonetheless  allowed  the  unorthodox  residence  program  to 
happen  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  it. 

The  majority  of  the  narrators  in  the  first  group  stayed  involved 
in  disability-related  activities  for  many  more  years.   Their  recorded 
histories  include  these  later  activities,  overlapping  with  the  events 
documented  in  the  second  group  of  narrators. 
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Group  Two- -Builders  of  the  Movement 

The  second  group  of  interviewees  are  primarily  founders  and 
leaders  who  participated  in  the  expansive  phase  which  began  in  1970  with 
the  start  of  the  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program  (PDSP)  at  the 
university,  followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Center  for  Independent 
Living  (CIL)  in  1972.   These  interviews  reveal  the  grassroots  politics, 
high  energy,  occasional  chaos,  unstinting  belief  in  "the  cause",  seat- 
of-the-pants  management,  funding  sources  and  crises,  successes  and 
failures  of  individuals  and  organizations.   In  the  next  few  years  a 
whole  constellation  of  organizations  evolved  to  sustain  the  independent 
living  movement,  including  DREDF,  CTP,  KIDS,  BORP,  WID,  Center  for 
Accessible  Technology  (CAT),  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass.   This  group 
of  interviewees  provide  insight  into  the  politics,  leadership,  and 
organization-building  of  both  their  own  organizations  and  CIL. 

Many  key  interviewees  in  this  group  are  still  in  leadership 
positions  and  have  had  national  and  international  impact  on  disability 
policy  development.  Also  included  in  this  second  group  are  persons  who 
were  not  in  the  top  ranks  of  leadership  but  who  were  keen  observers  of 
the  scene,  could  augment  the  basic  history,  and  offer  further  points  of 
view. 


Oral  History  Process 

All  of  the  project  interviewers  received  formal  and  informal 
training  in  archival  oral  history  procedures  and  met  monthly  as  a  group 
to  plan  and  evaluate  interviews  and  review  progress.   Interviewers 
prepared  a  preliminary  outline  before  each  interview  session,  based  on 
background  research  in  relevant  papers,  consultation  with  the 
interviewee's  colleagues,  and  mutual  planning  with  the  interviewee.   In- 
depth  tape-recorded  interview  session  were  from  one  to  two  hours  in 
length;  interviewees  required  from  one  to  fifteen  sessions  to  complete 
their  oral  histories,  depending  on  the  length  and  complexity  of  their 
involvement  in  the  movement. 

Tapes  were  transcribed  verbatim  and  lightly  edited  for  accuracy  of 
transcription  and  clarity.   During  their  review  of  the  transcripts, 
interviewees  were  asked  to  clarify  unclear  passages  and  give  additional 
information  when  needed.  The  final  stage  added  subject  headings,  a 
table  of  contents,  and  an  index.   Shorter  transcripts  were  bound  with 
related  interviews  into  volumes;  longer  transcripts  constitute 
individual  memoirs. 

More  than  forty  oral  histories  are  included  in  this  first  phase  of 
the  Disabled  Persons'  Independent  Movement  project.   Volumes  can  be  read 
in  the  Bancroft  Library  and  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Department  of  Special  Collections.   They  are  made  available  to 
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other  libraries  and  to  individuals  for  cost  of  printing  and  binding. 
Many  of  the  oral  histories  are  accompanied  by  a  videotaped  interview 
session  to  document  visual  elements  of  the  interview  and  the  setting  in 
which  the  interviewee  lives  or  works.   Video  and  audiotapes  are 
available  at  The  Bancroft  Library.   If  funding  for  a  second  phase  of  the 
project  is  secured,  many  of  the  oral  history  transcripts  as  well  as  a 
representative  collection  of  documents  and  photographs  will  be  available 
on  the  Internet  as  part  of  the  Online  Archive  of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.  The  office  is  under  the  direction 
of  Villa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  The  catalogues  of  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office  and  many  oral  histories  on  line  can  be  accessed  at 
http://library.berkeley.edu/BANC/ROHO/. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  donors  to  this  effort  over  the  years: 
the  Prytanean  Society;  Raymond  Lifchez  and  Judith  Stronach;  and  June  A. 
Cheit,  whose  generous  donation  in  memory  of  her  sister,  Rev.  Barbara 
Andrews,  allowed  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  develop  the  grant 
project.   The  Bancroft  Library's  three-year  Disabled  Persons' 
Independence  Movement  Project,  of  which  these  oral  histories  are  a  part, 
was  funded  by  a  field-initiated  research  grant  from  the  National 
Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR),  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 


Ann  Lage,  Project  Coordinator 
Susan  O'Hara,  Historical  Consultant 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 
September  1999 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Chuck  Grimes  was  interviewed  because  of  his  thirty  years  working 
within  the  Berkeley  disability  community  in  a  range  of  jobs  including 
attendant,  wheelchair  mechanic,  and  advocate.   He  worked  in  many  of  the 
leading  disability  organizations  in  their  early  stages  and  knew  and 
worked  with  many  of  the  important  leaders  of  the  independent  living 
movement . 

A  graduate  student  in  the  fine  arts,  Mr.  Grimes  met  the  students 
at  the  Cowell  Hospital  residence  program  in  1967  when  he  accompanied  a 
roommate  who  worked  there  as  an  attendant.   He  was  fascinated  by  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  the  disabled  students.   He  later  Joined  the  staff 
at  Cowell  where  he  worked  as  an  attendant  until  1971  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  newly  formed  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program  (PDSP). 
He  worked  at  PDSP  until  1979. 

At  Cowell  and  PDSP  Mr.  Grimes  observed  and  participated  in  the 
formative  years  of  the  independent  living  movement  in  Berkeley.   He 
assisted  disabled  residents  of  the  Cowell  program  in  their  transition  to 
living  independently  in  the  south  campus  Berkeley  neighborhood.   At  PDSP 
he  was  an  active  participant  in  the  struggles  that  the  organization 
endured  in  the  decade  he  was  there.   He  saw  and  participated  in  the 
efforts  to  define  the  structure  of  PDSP  and  its  relationship  to  the 
university.   His  passion  and  anger  at  changes  that  occur  at  PDSP  is 
evident  in  his  interview.   He  has  observations  regarding  class,  race  and 
gender  dynamics  at  both  the  Cowell  program  and  PDSP. 

While  working  at  Cowell,  Mr.  Grimes  began  to  do  simple  wheelchair 
repairs  for  students  out  of  necessity.   He  developed  his  skills  and  was 
instrumental  in  starting  and  expanding  wheelchair  repairs  services  at 
PSDP.   He  participated  in  the  early  efforts  to  improve  the  technology  of 
power  wheelchairs  with  others  at  PDSP,  innovations  which  would 
revolutionize  power  wheelchair  technology.   He  has  worked  much  of  the 
past  twenty  years  in  several  wheelchair  repairs  shops,  most  of  them  in 
the  private  sector.   He  has  keen  insights  and  strong  feelings  on  the 
shift  of  services  from  community  based  nonprofits  to  private  for-profit 
businesses.   He  also  comments  on  the  national  political  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  disability  community  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Grimes  also  worked  in  other  key  organizations  in  Berkeley 
including  the  Center  for  Independent  Living,  the  Disability  Rights  and 
Education  Defense  Fund,  the  CIL  Computer  Training  Program  and  the 
Berkeley  Outreach  and  Recreation  Program.   His  oral  history  of  this 
period  is  rich  in  details,  names,  and  his  strong  opinions  and  views. 
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These  interviews  were  conducted  in  nine  sessions  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1998  at  the  Computer  Technologies  Program,  the  interviewer's 
work  site.   The  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  evening  after  work. 
The  interviewee  arrived  for  each  session  armed  with  a  thermos  of  coffee 
and  boundless  energy  which  the  interviewer  sometimes  had  trouble 
matching.   The  interviewer  audited  the  original  tape  to  fill  in 
inaudible  sections,  and  lightly  edited  the  transcript  for  clarity.   Mr. 
Grimes  reviewed  the  transcripts  making  minor  changes  and  adding  a  two- 
page  commentary,  "Reflections."   On  September  18,  2000,  a  videotaped 
session  was  recorded  with  Mr.  Grimes  and  Larry  Biscamp,  a  student  in  the 
Cowell  residence  program;  it  will  be  available  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are 
available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA 
Department  of  Special  Collections.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of 
Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

David  Landes 
Interviewer /Editor 

September  2000 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 


University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720 


BIOGRAPHICAL  INFORMATION 
(Please  write  clearly.   Use  black  ink.) 


Your  full  name 


Date  of  birth 


Father's  full  name 
Occupation 


Mother's  full 


Your  spouse 


Occupation 


Your  children 
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Birthplace 


Birthplace 


Where   did   you   grow   up? 
Present    community 
Educatioiy^y       £<?// /£*>; 


Areas  of  expertise 


Other  interests  or  activities. 
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Organizations  in  which  you  are  active_ 


I   CHILDHOOD:  EARLY  EXPERIENCES  WITH  PEOPLE  WITH  DISABILITIES 
[Interview  1:  August  19,  1998]  ft1 

Early  Years:  Mother's  Disabilities 


Landes:   Chuck,  let's  begin  by  having  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  where  you 
grew  up,  who  your  parents  were,  what  type  of  work  did  they  do? 

Grimes:   I  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County  General  on 

[chuckling]  Christmas  Day,  1942.  My  father  was  a  copy  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  My  mother  was  an  elementary  school 
teacher  with  a  temporary  credential  of  some  sort. 

I  spent  the  majority  of  my  childhood  in  downtown  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  general  metro  area.  My  parents  were  divorced  when 
I  was  two,  and  my  mother  went  to  night  school  to  complete  her 
California  teaching  credential  and  in  the  process  met  an  art 
student  by  the  name  of  Mike  O'Connell.   They  were  married  when  I 
was  five,  and  Mike  became  my  stepfather. 

At  that  time,  he  was  going  to  SC  [University  of  Southern 
California]  as  an  art  student  and  then  transferred  over  to  a  place 
called  The  Jepson  Art  Institute.  As  a  consequence,  until  I  was 
about  eight,  my  life  was  basically  filled  with  nothing  but  art 
students'  parties—a  lot  of  drinking,  a  lot  of  fights,  and  a  lot 
of  great  trips  to  the  museum,  art  school,  and  so  on. 

At  any  rate,  when  I  turned  nine,  we  moved  to  Guadalajara  so 
that  Mike  O'Connell  could  go  to  art  school  at  the  University  of 


lii  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


Guadalajara.  We  lived  in  an  ordinary  neighborhood  in  Guadalajara, 
an  ordinary  Mexican  neighborhood.   I  attended  a  bilingual  school 
there.   It  was  private,  and  it  was  run  mostly  for  American  kids 
and  middle  class  Mexican  kids.   I  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  in  English  and  the  second  grade  in  Spanish. 

Landes:   Then  you  moved  back  to  the  States? 

Grimes:   Right.  And  my  stepfather  and  mother  separated.   The  first  place 
we  went  to  was  Phoenix.  My  mother's  name  was  Mary  Elizabeth 
Kearns;  that's  her  maiden  name.   Her  first  married  name  was  Mary 
Elizabeth  Grimes,  and  then  Mary  Elizabeth  O'Connell.  We  moved  to 
Phoenix  and  camped  out  at  her  brother's  house.   He  lived  in  a  very 
fancy  suburb  called  Scottsdale.   He  was  a  contractor,  making  a  ton 
of  money  on  new  developments.   It  was  a  tremendously  bad 
transition  from  Mexico  to  Scottsdale.   It  was  like  rags  to  riches. 

From  there  we  moved  back  to  Los  Angeles,  where  we  stayed 
with  my  other  uncle,  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Patrick  Kearns.   The 
first  uncle  was  Eddie  Kearns.   In  L.A.,  one  night  my  mother  was 
lighting  a  cigarette  off  the  stove  and  caught  herself  on  fire  and 
burned  about  60  percent  of  her  body  with  third-degree  burns  and 
went  off  to--I  think  it  was  the  Long  Beach  Burn  Unit  of  whatever 
the  major  military  hospital  is  there,  probably  the  Naval  Hospital. 

So  then  I  moved  in  with  my  father,  who  lived  out  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  in  Reseda.   He  had  remarried.   My  stepmother's 
name  was  Margaret  Grimes.   I  stayed  there  from  the  time  I  was 
about  nine  and  a  half  to  ten  and  a  half,  almost  a  full  year, 
because  my  mother's  burns  were  so  extensive  that  she  had  to 
undergo  a  long  series  of  grafts  and  rehabilitation. 

My  mother,  my  stepfather  Mike  and  I  were  finally  reunited 
and  moved  back  in  downtown  Los  Angeles . 

Landes:   How  did  your  mother's  injury,  the  burns,  affect  you?  How  did  you 
see  that?  Did  you  see  it  as  a  disability,  for  example? 

Grimes:   Well,  the  problem  was  that  they  wouldn't  let  me  see  her,  so  I  did 
not  visit  her. 

Landes:   How  did  that  make  you  feel? 

Grimes:   Absolutely  abandoned  and  infuriated,  like  who  the  hell  are  you 

[laughing]  to  tell  me  I  can't  see  my  mother.  When  I  did  finally 
see  her,  I  understood  immediately  why  there  was  so  much  reluctance 
to  take  me  down  to  Long  Beach.   That's  because  she  was  wrapped 
from  head  to  toe,  neck  to  wrist  to  ankle,  in  heavy  carbolic-acid- 


soaked  bandages, 
disinfectant. 


They  were  brown  and  weeping.   This  was  a 


Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes: 
Grimes: 
Landes : 

Grimes: 


How  did  that  make  you  feel? 

She  looked  horrible.   She  looked  like  she  was  dead.   She  had  no 
color  in  her  at  all.   I  couldn't  see  any  of  the  burns.   The  smell 
was  a  combination  of  death  and  antiseptic. 

So  you  had  some  experience  with  people  in  hospitals  as  a  child. 
Oh,  yes,  yes. 

Were  there  other  experiences  such  as  this,  with  people  with 
disabilities  or  around  hospitals? 

No.   When  I  moved  back  with  her,  and  we  tried  a  couple  of  trial 
weekend  visits.   The  first  time  I  went  to  grab  hold  of  her  to  kiss 
her,  she  screamed  out  because  her  burns  —  the  grafts  hadn't  healed, 
and  she  was  still  as  tender  as  hell.   So  this  was  kind  of  like  I 
couldn't  touch  her  anymore.   I  mean,  this  was  pretty  traumatic, 
disturbing.   1  think  the  psychologists  find  that's  a  good  word, 
disturbing.   It  disturbs  your  soul. 

Eventually  we  got  over  that  part.  My  stepfather  came  back 
from  his  fling  in  Guadalajara.   So  we  all  got  back  together  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles.   It  was  pretty  obvious  right  away  that  this 
was  [sighing]  not  the  same,  not  the  same  trip.   By  this  time,  I 
was  about  ten  or  so,  ten  and  a  half,  going  on  eleven.   I  had  to 
lose  a  semester  because  I  couldn't  read  very  well  at  all,  let 
alone  write. 

My  mother  had  trouble  getting  her  job  back.   The  school 
board  didn't  want  to  put  her  back  in  a  regular  classroom  because 
she  was  scarred  and  there  was  a  rule  on  the  books  that  you 
couldn't  be  scarred,  even  though  they  didn't  show  if  she  wore  a 
dress  that  came  down  below  her  knees  and  wore  a  blouse  that  went 
to  at  least  her  elbows.  If  she  wore  a  high  collar  and  a  longish 
short-sleeved  blouse,  none  of  her  scars  were  visible. 

Didn't  matter.   The  L.A.  school  board  in  the  fifties  didn't 
buy  that  stuff.   She  haggled  with  them.   She  got  temp  jobs  for  a 
while  and  then  finally  she  went  back  to  school  and  got  some 
extension  on  her  credential  to  teach  special  education.   And  so 
she  landed  a  job  with  a  place  called  Olive  View,  which  was  a 
tuberculosis  sanitorium  that  had  at  least  one  wing  that  housed 
children.   This  sanitorium  was  out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley--! 
don't  know,  forty  miles  from  where  we  lived.   So  we  had  to  move 
out  near  it. 


Landes:   Did  you  ever  visit  the  sanitorium? 

Grimes:   No.   I  wanted  to,  but  I'm  not  sure--it  would  require  some  kind  of 
pass.   You've  got  to  remember:  I'm  ten  or  eleven  at  that  time. 
This  is  a  pretty  uptight  society,  and  they  don't  just  let  kids 
tumble  into  hospitals  without-- 

Landes:   I'm  just  curious  if  you  saw- 
Grimes:   No,  I  didn't.  And  I  wanted  to.   So  she  taught  as  a  tutor  and 
special  ed  teacher  out  at  Olive  View  and  held  classes.   At  any 
rate,  the  importance  to  me  was  that  we  moved  out  to  the  Valley  and 
were  in  a  completely  different  kind  of  socioeconomic  situation.  We 
moved  to  Reseda  first  and  then  to  San  Feranando. 

After  about  six  months  in  San  Fernando,  Michael  and  my 
mother  split  up.   I  was  twelve,  and  we  moved  back  to  downtown  Los 
Angeles  that  summer  so  she  could  enhance  her  credentials  at  Los 
Angeles  State  College,  which  is  in  East  Los  Angeles  [laughing], 
which  was  pretty  rough  and  ready,  even  in  the  fifties.   So  I  hung 
out  there  in  an  apartment  for  about  two  weeks  and  decided  this  is 
shit.   I'd  rather  stay  with  my  father.   Basically,  it  was  either  a 
student  ghetto  or  a  complete  Chicano  barrio.   Those  were  the 
choices.  And  those  aren't  choices  twelve-year-olds  like 
[laughing].   So  there  was  basically  nothing  to  do,  so  I  moved  back 
to  my  father's  [Charles  A.  Grimes]  house  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer. 

There  were  several  traumatic  episodes  that  summer.   My 
mother  was  also  addicted  to  drugs  and  an  alcoholic.   She  probably 
got  addicted  to  at  least  barbiturates  from  the  burn.   I  do 
remember  names  like  phenobarbital,  Demerol,  morphine--!  mean, 
these  were  discussed  [laughing].   These  were  issues.   There  was  a 
considerable  amount  of,  well,  drinking,  alcoholism. 

When  I  first  started  seventh  grade  in  junior  high  school,  my 
mother  was  still  going  to  night  classes.   She  didn't  come  home.   I 
mean,  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  she  still  wasn't  home.   There 
was  a  knock  on  the  door.   I  answered  the  door,  and  there's  a 
couple  of  cops.   They  had  arrested  her  for  drunk  driving  and  had 
her  downtown  somewhere  and  had  come  out  to  take  me  into  custody. 

I  had  to  convince  them  to  call  my  father  and  wait  around- - 
this  was  to  keep  my  own  ass  out  of  juvenile  hall.   I  had 
previously  done  this  several  times  before,  but  usually  it  had  been 
being  stuck  in  movie  theaters  after  the  movie  had  run  and  run  and 
run  and  run,  and  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  there  was 
nobody  else  there,  and  there  was  no  way  to  get  home,  and  there  was 


Landes : 


Grimes: 


Landes: 


nothing  else  to  do  except  to  go  tell  the  movie  guy  to  call  the 
cops  to  take  me  home. 

There  was  always  a  kind  of  iffiness  about  this  kind  of 
thing.  Alcoholism  isn't  really  a  disability,  but  it  gives  you-- 

You  don't  think  it's  a  disability?  Or  it  wasn't  considered  one 
then? 

In  my  mind,  disability  is  primarily  physical  or  perceptual  in  the 
sense  of  blind,  deaf  disabilities  related  to  mental  retardation, 
for  instance—the  classic  ADA.   I  know  that  that's  controversial 
because  there's  an  argument  over  whether  addiction  is  considered  a 
disability.   I  know,  it's  a  legal  issue,  but  I  did  not  see  it  as  a 
disability. 


I'm  more  interested  in  how  you  see  it. 
saw  it  or  see  it. 


I'm  interested  in  how  you 


Grimes:   I  see  it  now  as  a  disability. 
Landes:   But  not  then. 

Grimes:   But  intuitively,  when  I'm  just  taking  myself  back  and  thinking 
about  that,  I  don't  think  of  it  as  a  disability.   But  when  you 
start  adding  this  stuff  up,  [laughing]  a  disabled  mother! 
[laughing] 

Landes:   In  other  words,  when  you-- 

Grimes:   Alcoholic  burn  victim  [laughing]. 

Landes:   When  you  were  thinking  of  the  term  "disability"  back  then  or-- 

Grimes:   I  wouldn't  have  even  thought  of  the  word  "disability."  Cripple. 
Cripple  would  have  had  meaning.  My  impression  of  crippled  was 
some  horrible,  twisted-up  little  polio  kid  in  a  huge  mechanical 
thing  of  some  sort,  like  crutches  and  leg  braces,  or  an  iron  lung. 
Like  we  had  to  do  March  of  Dimes  in  elementary  school. 

Landes:   So  that's  how  you  perceived  what  we  called  crippled  children, 

handicapped,  whatever  the  term  was  then?  You  saw  it  as  something 
to  be  shunned? 

Grimes:   Oh,  I  remember  something!   I  saw  the  regular,  straight-ahead 

disability.   This  was  in  Mexico.   In  Mexico  at  that  time,  if  you 
had  an  amputation,  your  primary  means  of  transportation  was  a 
skateboard.   This  was  like  something  left  over  from  the  Middle 
Ages.   Some  guy  that  lived  in  our  neighborhood  in  Guadalajara,  on 


Calle  de  Rejon,  was  a  double  amputee.   The  first  time  I  saw  him, 
he  looked  like  a  barrel  of  a  man  planted  on  a  little  platform. 
The  way  that  he  propelled  himself  down  the  street:  he  used 
something  that  I've  seen  in  a  Peter  Brueghel  painting  which  dates 
from  1540  or  something.   I  mean,  this  was  medieval.   That  happens 
to  be  Renaissance,  but  at  any  rate,  he  used  these  wooden  handles. 
They're  very  short,  and  they're  hand-carved,  and  they're  blocks. 
And  he'd  grab  a  hold  of  them.   You  propel  yourself  by  driving  them 
along  on  the  street.   He  wore  leather  gloves,  and  he  had  his  lower 
body  wrapped  in  leather.   He  propelled  himself  down  the  street 
with  these  wooden  blocks.   If  you  want  to  say  face-to-face  with 
something  that  I  immediately  recognized  as  what  we  call  a 
disability  now--I  just  looked  at  this  as  a  horror.   This  was  the 
scariest  thing  I  had  ever  seen.   This  guy  wasn't  very  nice 
looking,  either  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Were  you  scared  of  him  as  a  person? 

Grimes:   Oh,  for  sure.   He  scared  the  holy  shit  out  of  me.   But  then  a  guy 
died  on  our  street  and  laid  in  the  gutter,  and  I  walked  up  there 
and  looked  at  the  flies  crawling  in  and  out  of  his  nose  because  I 
thought  he  was  asleep.   I  realized  his  eyes  had  already  sunken  in 
and  had  lost  their--you  know,  he  had  been  dead  for  hours. 

Mexico  was  kind  of  traumatic  [laughing].   This  was  in  "51. 

Landes:   Let's  jump  ahead  a  bit.  As  you  go  through  high  school  and  then  go 

to  college- 
Grimes:   Okay.   There  was  one  kid  in  high  school.   This  would  have  been  '59 
or  ' 60--something  like  that.   He  was  one  of  these  disabilities 
that's  ambulatory,  so  he  used  double  crutches.   But  I  think  it  was 
probably  cerebral  palsy  because  he  was  also  spastic. 

Landes:   So  this  is  somebody  in  your  high  school? 

Grimes:   Yes.   He  was  never  in  any  of  my  classes,  but  you  would  see  him 

around.   I  just  avoided  him.   These  were  huge  high  schools.   The 
graduating  class  for  one  of  my  high  schools  was  2,000  kids. 

Landes:   Where  did  you  graduate  from  high  school? 

Grimes:   I  graduated  from  Granada  Hills,  but  the  high  school  I  was  just 
talking  about  was  Reseda  High  School.   These  are  out  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

Landes:   And  then  you  went  to  Cal  State  Northridge? 


Grimes:   That's  right.   First  I  went  to  Pierce  City  College,  which  is  a 

junior  college  out  in  Woodland  Hills.   I  stayed  there  a  semester. 
Then--oh,  in  the  meantime  my  mother  got  married  again  to  my  second 
stepfather,  [Clifford]  Casey  Friend,  so  then  she  became  Mary 
Elizabeth  Friend.  And  my  second  stepfather  was  not  an  artist.   He 
was  an  electronicfs]  engineer.   His  specialty  was  circuit  design. 
He  worked  in  [the]  aerospace  industry.   So  we  went  from 
essentially  rags  to  riches.   I  mean,  all  of  sudden,  instead  of 
crummy  apartments  and  living  on  an  elementary  school  teacher's 
salary,  we  moved  into  a  quarter-acre  ranch  with  a  horse  and  a 
house  and  two  cars,  and  these  two  cars  were  great  cars.   There  was 
a  Cadillac  and  an  Austin  Healy  [laughing].   This  was,  like,  all  of 
a  sudden--easy  street. 

Landes:   When  you  went  to  college,  what  did  you  major  in? 

Grimes:   That's  why  I  brought  this  up.   I  had  a  big  argument  about  what  I 
was  going  to  major  in.   1  picked  art.  My  mother  thought  I  was 
crazy,  so  she  had  me  examined  by  a  psychologist.  And  so  I  had  to 
go  through  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  [MMPI]. 

Landes:   You  said  earlier  that  your  first  stepfather  took  you  to  a  lot  of 
museums  with  him. 


Grimes:   Yes,  yes. 
Landes:   He  was  an  artist. 

Grimes:   He  had  a  profound  influence  on  me.   1  still  correspond  with  him. 
He  came  by  this—he  lives  in  Tokyo  now.   He's  married  to  a 


Japanese  woman  [laughing], 
business  school. 


He  teaches  English  at  a  Japanese 


Landes:   And  so  your  first  stepfather  was  an  artist,  and  you  say  that  had  a 
profound  influence  on  you.   Did  you  go  ahead  and  major  in  art-- 
both  at  Pierce  City  College  and  at  Northridge? 

Grimes:   All  the  way  through. 


Death  of  Mother  and  Issue  of  Alcoholism 


Landes:   And  then  you  came  to  University  of  California? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Let  me  speak  of  one  other  incident.   I  was  a  straight-ahead 
art  major.   There  was  no  doubt.   There  was  a  big  argument  about 


it,  but  that  kind  of  got  pushed  aside.  My  mother  finally  OD'd  on 
drugs  and  alcohol  when  I  was  twenty.   I  was  still  living  at  home. 

Landes:   She  died? 

Grimes:   Yes.   That  summer  I  was  working  as  a  teacher's  assistant  in  a 
program  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.   These  were 
hyperactive  and  some  what  you  would  call  learning  disabled  now. 
So  we  had  psychological  problems  and  probably  organic  damage  of 
some  sort  on  some  kids.   I  tended  to  like  the  mentally  retarded 
kids  who  were  identified  as  such,  including  one  Down's  [Syndrome] 
kid,  because  they  were  much  sweeter  natured.   They're  not  going  to 
be  running  off  and  slugging  somebody.   [laughing]   The  little 
hyperactive  nuts  were  a  real  pain  in  the  ass.   I  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  them. 

I  was  writing  up  class  reports.   This  was  on  a  Saturday.   I 
went  in  the  kitchen  to  fix  some  more  coffee  because  I  already  was 
a  chain  smoker  and  coffee  fanatic  at  twenty.  And  I  heard  this 
funny  sound  in  the  other  room.   My  mother  and  my  stepfather,  Casey 
Friend,  had  had  an  argument  the  night  before,  and  she  had  gotten 
drunk.   So  I  figured  she  was  just  sleeping  it  off.   This  did  not 
sound  like  the  same  kind  of  snoring.   It  was  the  death  rattle. 
She  was  having  suppressed  respiratory  response. 

What  happens  is  your  thorax  and  tongue  and  whatnot  just 
start  collapsing.   They  no  longer  hold  their  shape.  And  so  you 
have  this  horrible  kind  of  sound  that  comes  out  of  your  mouth.   So 
that's  what  was  happening  to  her.   I  tried  to  give  her  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation. 


Landes:   Did  you  understand  what  was  going  on? 

Grimes:   I  understood  that  she  was  dying,  yes.   I  called- -they  didn't  have 
911  at  that  time.   You  just  called  the  operator  and  said  you 
needed  an  ambulance.  When  these  guys  got  there,  they  pulled  out 
the--I  forget  what  you  call  it,  but  this  plastic  tube  you  shove 
down  the  throat,  and  started  delivering  oxygen.   The  tube  is  made 
to  hold  the  tongue  and  back  throat  muscles  apart  so  the  oxygen 
will  move  in  and  out.  At  any  rate,  she  died,  basically,  somewhere 
in  that  sort  of  confused  scene. 

Then  we  went  to  the  hospital.   I  still  didn't  quite  grasp 
that  this  was  over.  This  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes- -you  know, 
like  five  minutes,  ten  minutes  at  the  very  most- -between  seeing 
her  and  ending  up  in  the  hospital  parking  lot.   The  guy  came  out, 
popped  her  eyes  open,  flicked  the  light  a  couple  of  times  to  see 
the  pupil  response,  didn't  see  one,  and  she  went  straight  to  the 
refrigerators.   I  [laughing]  was  blown  away!  WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN?! 


Landes:   How  did  you  feel?  What  was  your  response? 

Grimes:   Astonishment,  just  plain  old  astonishment.   This  happened  fast! 

Landes:   It  must  have  been  very  traumatic. 

Grimes:   Well,  I  went  inside,  shaking,  and  sat  down.   I  had  to  get  myself 
together  because  the  fireman  that  was  filling  out  forms  said  to 
me- -this  gives  you  insight  as  to  how  sweet  Los  Angeles  has  always 
been—he  said,  "Look,  kid,  I  know  it's  rough,  but  I  don't  want  to 
hear  it.   You're  going  to  tell  this  story  many  times,  and  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it."  1  recognize  now  this  is  a  guy  who  sees  this 
shit  probably  four  or  five  times,  at  least,  a  week—if  not  two  or 
three  times  a  day.   This  is  a  guy  who  doesn't  want  to  hear  your 
story.   He  has  OD'd  on  this  kind  of  stuff.   So  1  just  shut  up. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  later,  these  two  guys  in  black 
suits—this  is  August,  Los  Angeles;  it's  about  ninety-seven  out— 
and  two  guys  show  up  in  black  suits?  They're  from  the  mortuary. 
I  look  at  these  guys,  and  I  said,  "She  isn't  even  cold  yet.   Get 
the  fuck  out  of  here."  I  was  starting  to  get  pissed.   This  whole 
process  is  extremely--!  would  say  that  this  is  a  slice  of  my  anger 
against  the  society.   It's  like  a  wedge,  like  a  15  percent  wedge 
in  my  hatred  of  this  place.   The  whole  sweep  of  institutions. 

There  I  was— Bermuda  shorts,  no  shirt,  no  shoes,  nothin'-- 
about  five  miles  from  where  I  lived.   So  how  do  I  get  back?  Some 
cop  came  and  said,  "I'll  give  you  a  lift"  and  interviewed  me  a 
little  bit.  When  I  got  back  to  the  house,  I  went  inside  and  sat 
down,  tried  to  figure  out  what  to  do.   I  was  sitting  here 
scratching  my  head  and  having  some  kind  of  emotional  wave  that 
hadn't  quite  hit  me  yet,  when  I  hear  somebody  coming  in  the  front 
door.   So  I  go  see,  and  it's  a  couple  of  the  goddamn  homicide 
detectives. 

They  stripped  the  house,  finding  piles  of  drugs  that  I  never 
even  knew  existed.   I  mean,  you  know,  cardboard  boxes  full.   They 
just  go  through  the  entire  house,  strip  it  like  a  burglar,  leave 
it  out  on  the  floor.  And  then  they  grill  me  for  five  hours  about 
whether  I  killed  her  or  not.   It  took  from  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  six  at  night  for  them  to  finally  just  leave. 

Moving  back  to  my  education  [laughing],  I  moved  out  and  had 
to  go  to  my  father's  house  which  cut  me  off  of  any  kind  of  support 
from  Casey.   Casey  was  pretty  well  off,  and  even  though  I  didn't 
particularly  like  him  and  he  didn't  particularly  like  me,  he  would 
have  provided  some  kind  of  money.   So  when  I  moved  in  with  my 
father,  he  wasn't  anywhere  near  as  well  off,  even  though  by  this 
time  he  was  an  editor  on  the  city  desk  at  the  L.A.  Times.   I  had 
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to  basically  just  start  working  from  then  on,  working  and  going  to 
school. 

Landes:   You  mentioned  that  your  mother  used  a  lot  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 
Did  you  use  any  drugs  and  alcohol  during  those  days? 

Grimes:   1  used  alcohol.   1  used  alcohol  from  the  time  1  was  about  twelve 
or  so. 

Landes:   Did  you  drink  a  lot? 

Grimes:   No.   I  would  drink  with  friends. 

Landes :   But  not  to  get  drunk? 

Grimes:   I  always  got  drunk.   That's  what  you  drink  for  [laughing].   Oh, 
and  the  AA  meetings?  Oh,  yes,  right.  And  the  Teens  for-- 

Landes:   You  were  in  Teenage  AA? 

Grimes:   I  was  not.   I  refused.   I  decided  that  was  her  problem.   My  mother 
was  going  to  have  deal  with  AA. 

Landes:   Who  suggested  that  you  go  to  AA? 
Grimes:   She  did. 
Landes:   Your  mother. 

Grimes:   Yes.   Because  it  was  standard  that  if  you  joined  AA  as  a  parent, 
you  were  supposed  to  bring  your  family  into  it,  or  the  people  who 
were  most  significant  to  you,  as  part  of  your  thing.   This 
included  teenagers  particularly.   I  realize  now  I  was  just  being 
an  idiot.   I  should  have  gone  there.   I  would  have  found  kids  just 
like  me,  and  worse  [laughing]. 

Landes:   So  you  were  a  child  of  an  alcoholic. 

Grimes:   I  was  an  incipient  alcoholic  myself.   It  never  occurred  to  me  to 

drink  to  be  lightheaded.   1  guess  the  first  thing  I  ever  drank  was 

a  bottle  of  tokay  port,  and  I  got  completely  smashed.   I  was 
twelve. 

it 

Landes:   We  were  talking  about  your  refusal  to  go  into  AA  as  a  teenager, 
with  your  mother. 
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Grimes:   Yes.   It  was  standard,  if  you  went  as  an  adult,  your  kids  were 

invited  to  AA,  especially  teenagers  but  also  littler  kids,  too.   I 
didn't  want  to  go.   One  night  my  mother  came  home  from  her  AA 
meeting,  and  of  course  me  (at  sixteen)  and  the  boys  were  smashed 
(laughing] . 

One  more  alcohol  story--one  night  when  I  was  sixteen—and 
you've  got  to  imagine  this  as  a  late  fifties,  a  really  nice  ranch- 
style  house  out  in  dreamy  Northridge,  with  the  horses  and  the 
white  fences  and  the  orange  trees.  My  mother  pulls  up  in  a  1956 
Cadillac  convertible,  painted  a  beautiful  aquamarine,  with  white 
tuck  and  roll  upholstery,  and  honks.   I  go  outside,  and  she's 
parked  in  the  driveway,  aimed  toward  the  garage  and  a  long  chain- 
link  fence.   She  is  too  drunk  to  negotiate  this.   I  open  the  door. 
She  scoots  over  to  let  me  drive  her  into  the  garage.   The  car 
starts  to  creep  forward,  and  she  reaches  down  with  her  foot  to  try 
and  put  on  the  brake  and  hits  the  accelerator,  and  keeps  hitting 
the  accelerator  until  she  drives  through  the  gate,  through 
approximately  forty  feet  of  chain  link  fence  end-wise,  and  into 
the  neighbor's  garage,  through  his  door,  and  halfway  into  the  very 
back  of  it  [laughing].   These  cars  were  built  to  last  [laughing]. 

Landes:   And  the  houses  weren't. 

Grimes:   Nor  were  the  chain-link  fences  evidently.  At  any  rate,  this  was  a 
horrific  mess.   I  thought  she  was  dead.   She  wasn't.  A  four-by- 
four  had  gone  through  the  windshield  and  basically  pulled  the 
front  end  of  the  car  off  the  concrete,  and  it  was  smoking  from 
electrical  shorts  and  whatnot. 

She  was  perfectly  all  right,  sitting  there  about  four  inches 
away  from  this  damn  beam  that  held  the  garage  up.   I  hauled  her 
out  of  the  wreck,  and  my  stepfather  comes  out  of  the  house  in  his 
underwear.   He's  a  big  guy;  he's,  like,  six  two,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds,  something  like  that.   I'm  a  little  guy.  At  that 
time  I  was  about  five  foot  five,  weighed  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.   He  starts  screaming,  "Goddamn  kid!"   Because  he 
thought  I  drove  through  the  garage  [laughing].   I  just  fucking  ran 
off.  Whatever  it  was,  I  didn't  want  to  deal  with  it. 

I  thought  that  was  a  funny  story.   It  gives  you-- 
Landes:   It  provides  some  insight  into  your  childhood. 
Grimes:   Yes.  And  why  I  might  be  pissed  at  society. 
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College  Years 


Landes:   Let's  talk  about  your  college  experience  at  Northridge  as  an  art 
student . 

Grimes:   As  an  art  student.   I  took  a  psychology  class.  My  best  friend's 
mother  ran  a  summer  day  camp,  and  one  of  my  summer  jobs  had  been 
to  be  a  teacher  for  little  kids  or  camp  counselor,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.   I  was  interested  in  teaching  and  in  kids  and 
some  kind  of  human  services.   Kind  of  in  the  background,  always. 

Landes:   But  you  loved  art. 

Grimes:   Oh,  yes. 

Landes:   And  you  graduated  as  an  art  major  at  Northridge? 

Grimes:   Yes.   My  mother  had  died  when  I  was  a  sophomore.   I  went  to 

Northridge  and  stayed  at  my  father's  house  and  laid  carpet  and 
saved  money--!  wanted  to  move  away  from  L.A.   I  got  into  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  stayed  there  for  one  semester  and  ran  out 
of  money,  and  had  a  great  time.  Went  to  New  York,  went  to 
Washington,  and  went  to  Chicago.   1  don't  know  how  I  managed  to 
get  grades  in  the  place  because  I  was  taking  Italian  and  English 
and  a  couple  of  painting  classes.   But  I  managed  to  see  the  East 
Coast  for  the  first  time. 

But  I  ran  out  of  money,  so  I  came  back  to  L.A.   When  I  got 
back  to  L.A.,  I  really  didn't  want  to  move  back  to  my  father's 
house,  so  I  lived  in  a  store  that  was  slated  to  be  torn  down  in 
three  months  for  fifty  bucks.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  I 
graduated.   Meanwhile,  there's  also  Vietnam  beginning  to  build  up, 
and  so  I  get  my  first  draft  notices  that  I'm  1-A  and  I'm  available 
for  induction.  And  so  I  filed  student  deferments  about  this  time. 
This  would  be  '64,  '65--right  in  there,  just  at  the  beginning—the 
Vietnam  War  begins  to  build  up. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  this  psychology  professor,  Dr. 
Rainey.   He  had  very  thick  Brooklyn  accent.   He  would  talk  in  that 
very  heavy  New  York  accent  using  psychological  terms.   He  must 
have  had  some  kind  of  dealing  with  disability  because  one  day,  in 
one  of  his  lectures,  he  said  something  about  traumatic 
quadriplegia.   This  is  such  an  outrageously  bizarre  word  that  I 
remember  it.   He  said  that  it  is  an  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
leaves  you  paralyzed.   He  said  probably  the  worst  consequence  of 
it  is  the  fact  that  you  no  longer  feel.   He  said,  now  you  would 
think  that  that  would  not  be  a  particularly  hazardous  thing,  but 
what  happens  is  that  you  can  no  longer  sense  pain  in  the  same  way, 
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and  you  are  liable  to  bedsores,  and  you  are  also  susceptible  to 
bladder  infections  and  other  problems. 

About  six  months  after  that,  I  saw  a  guy  in  a  power 
wheelchair  at  Northridge.   He  was  trying  to  get  into  the  library 
elevator.   I  didn't  know  what  he  was  trying  to  do,  and  Dr.  Rainey 
walked  by  and  held  the  elevator  door  open,  and  then  stepped  in  and 
said  hello  to  this  kid.   The  only  thing  I  remember- -this  would 
have  been  in  '65,  so  it  was  some  kind  of  a  power  chair,  and  I 
don't  remember  anything  else,  except  I  think  when  I  think  about 
what  he  looked  like,  he  was  probably—he  was  small,  so  whatever 
the  different  classes  of  disabilities  that  make  you  small,  he  was 
small. 

Landes:  Did  he  interest  you  at  all?   What  was  your  response  to  him? 

Grimes:  It  was  not  a  nightmare.   It  wasn't  like  the  guy  in  Mexico. 

Landes:  Were  you  curious? 

Grimes:  I  was  curious,  but  not  that  curious. 

Landes:  You  didn't  want  to  go  talk  with  him. 

Grimes:   No.   If  he  had  said,  "Do  you  want  to  get  some  coffee?"  or 

something  like  that,  I  would  have  said,  "Sure."  But  I  was  not 
interested. 

So  I  get  into  Cal. 
Landes:   And  you're  working  on  a  master's  of  fine  arts  at  Cal? 

Grimes:  Yes.  I  get  into  Cal  as  a  graduate  student.  This  is  in  January  of 
'66.  I  go  through  a  series  of  roommates  in  '67.  I've  got  to  tell 
you:  I'm  still  a  little  unclear  about  the  dates  on  this  stuff. 

Landes:   Don't  worry  about  the  dates. 

Grimes:   In  "67,  I  was  living  on  College  at  Haste,  and  I  had  been  through 
several  roommates.   Finally,  a  kid  by  the  name  of  Mike  [Michael] 
Fuss  came  by.   Jewish  kid,  black  curly  hair,  glasses,  very 
likeable  manner.  Also  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  also  had  gone 
to  Northridge  briefly  and  was  here  as  an  undergraduate.   So  was 
his  girlfriend,  Gail.   She  was  in  sociology.   I  think  he  was  in 
social  psychology. 
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Landes:   So  you  became  roommates  with  Mike  Fuss? 

Grimes:   Yes.  Who  will  later  be  the  first  assistant  director  at  PDSP. 
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II   WORKING  AT  THE  COWELL  RESIDENCE  PROGRAM 


First  Impressions  of  the  Disabled  Students  and  Attendant  Care; 
1967 


Landes:   Did  you  see  disabled  people  in  wheelchairs  around  the  campus  when 
you  came  to  Cal? 

Grimes:  No,  I  didn't. 

Landes:  What  was  your  first  experience  with  disabled  people  at  Cal? 

Grimes:  It  would  have  been  going  up  to  Cowell  Hospital  with  Mike  Fuss. 

Landes:  When  did  that  happen? 

Grimes:  The  summer  of  1967. 

Landes:  Tell  me  about  that  experience. 

Grimes:   Probably  the  way  it  happened  was  that  he  got  his  first  attendant 
job  in  about  '67  and  talked  about  these  guys.   "Wonderful  guys. 
These  guys  are  crazy.   They'll  do  anything." 

Landes:   He's  talking  about- - 

Grimes:   About  John  [Hessler] ,  Ed[ward  V.  Roberts]-- 

Landes:   So  he's  talking  about  the  disabled  students  at  Cowell  Hospital. 

Grimes:   And  he's  working  as  an  attendant.   He's  working  as  an  orderly  in 
Cowell  Hospital. 

Landes:   In  that  unit. 

Grimes:   In  that  unit.   His  introduction  to  that:  he  had  a  disability  or  a 
syndrome.   It  was  first  diagnosed  as  Crohn's  disease,  which  is  a 
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Landes : 
Grimes : 


scarring  of  the  intestine  by  some  unknown  cause.  While  we  were 
roommates,  in  early  '67,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  this  and  was  in 
and  out  of  Cowell  Hospital  several  times.   They  finally  decided  to 
do  a  surgery  and  take  out  a  piece  of  his  large  intestine.   So  he 
had  it  removed  there  and  was  there  for  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks. 

I  think  it's  at  that  point  that  he  actually  maybe  first  came 
in  contact,  because  he  would  have  been  most  likely  on  the  second 
floor.   He  would  have  surgery  on  the  third  floor  and  then  gone 
down  and  then  stayed  in  post-op  and  then  gone  down  to  the  second 
floor  to  recover.  At  that  point,  John  and  Ed  were  living  on  the 
second  floor,  on  the  other  wing.   They  were  living  on  the  south 
wing;  Mike  would  have  been  on  the  north  wing  of  this  hospital. 

Tell  me  about  the  first  time  he  took  you  up  there. 

Yes.   Well,  this  is  very  funny.  Mike  convinced  me  to  go  up  there 
and  follow  him  around.   I  was  pretty  desperate  for  work.   I  was 
looking  for  jobs,  and  so  I  basically  followed  him  up  there.   He 
gave  me  a  long-winded  routine.   He  thought  I  was  going  to  become 
an  attendant  right  then  and  there,  so  he  started  talking  about 
bladders  and  catheters  and  the  anal  sphincter  and  suppositories 
and  A&D  ointment  and  Foley  catheters  and- -oh,  God,  almighty.   And 
KY  jelly.   And  SuBG,  an  irrigation  solution.   It  just  went  on  and 
on  and  on . 


Meeting  John  Hessler 


Landes:   So  he's  giving  you  a  crash  course. 

Grimes:   Yes.   But  the  first  room  he  goes  into  is  Ed's,  not  anybody  else's. 
Actually,  that's  not  true.   He  went  into  John's  first.   John  used 
to  sleep  absolutely  on  his  back,  stretched  out,  and  then  he  had 
his  bed  footboard  moved  back,  because  the  guy  was  six-five,  and  so 
he  just  overhung  the  end  of  the  bed,  so  to  keep  his  feet  from 
getting  screwed  up  by  the  footboard,  he  had  the  footboard  sort  of 
moved  away  from  the  mattress.  And  so  here's  this  guy,  laid  on  his 
back,  huge  guy,  under  one  of  these  hospital  blankets  all  the  way 
up  to  his  nose,  okay?  He's  got  it  all  the  way  up  to  his  nose,  and 
then  he  has  a  towel  over  the  top  of  his  head.  And  he's  lying 
there,  in  this  perfect  mummy  position. 

He  lifts  the  towel  off  of  his  head  to  begin  his  morning 
routine. 


Landes:   So  you  went  up  there  in  the  morning? 
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Landes : 
Grimes: 
Landes : 
Grimes : 


Grimes:   Yes.   This  was  in  the  morning.  Mike  introduces  me,  and  John 

ignores  me.   He  and  Mike  begin  their  morning  banter  at  each  other, 
the  sort  of  crabbing  that  goes  on  between  disabled  guys  and  their 
attendants.   It's  kind  of  like  a  little  crab  session  in  morning, 
I've  noticed  [laughing].   So  when  Mike  pulls  the  covers  off, 
here's  this  huge  body  that's  pretty  emaciated.   Of  course,  he  has 
nothing  on.  With  a  great  big  fat  Foley  catheter  coming  out  of  the 
end  of  his  dick,  and  attached  to  this  long,  clear  plastic  tube 
with  a  gigantic  leg  bag,  and  the  most  bilious,  god-awful  orange- 
yellow-colored  piss  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life  [laughing],  because 
John  had  chronic  problems  with  his  kidneys. 

The  smells  were  enough  to--they  reminded  me  instantly  of  my 
mother  because  he  used  A&D  ointment,  which  doesn't  really  smell 
like  carbolic  acid  but  it's  reminiscent  of  it.   This  was  hospitals 
to  me,  this  kind  of  smell,  a  sort  of  physical  nightmare. 

Did  you  have  any  emotional  response  at  that  point? 

Revulsion,  just  a  manageable  level  of  revulsion. 

Do  you  remember  more  about  the  session  there  with  John? 

Yes.   John  had  a  whole  damn  routine,  and  John  gave  you  orders 
whether  you've  done  it  fifty  thousand  times  or  you've  never  done 
it  before.   He  always  had  a  routine:  first  you  do  this,  then  you 
do  that.   And  so  he  said,  "Take  my  covers  off."  And  so  Mike  took 
his  covers  off.   And  he  said,  "Check  my  night  bag."  And  so  Mike 
checked  the  night  bag,  told  him  how  much  it  was.   He  said,  "What's 
the  color  like?"  He  said,  "The  color  is  not  so  great.   You  should 
be  drinking  more  water."  He  had  a  little  hot  pot  that  he  heated 
tea  up  in,  and  so  John  usually  had  morning  tea.  Mike  would  put  on 
the  morning  tea,  and  then  John  would  say,  "Put  on  the  morning 
tea."  Half  the  time  Mike  was  doing  him  what  he  was  telling  him  to 
do  anyhow. 

Landes:   And  then  after  this  routine  with  John,  he  went  into  Ed's  room? 

Grimes:   Well,  yes.   John's  routine  was  pretty  extended.   Eventually  he  has 
to  get  up,  and  that  meant  putting  the  bed  into  an  upright 
position,  and  then  Mike  took  the  top  of  John  and  I  took  the 
bottom,  which  put  my  face  directly  in  his  dick  and  all  of  this 
stuff --although  by  then  he  had  his  baggy  cords  on.  This  was  way 
too  intimate  for  me.   So  we  hauled  him  into  his  chair.   He  had  a 
super  high  back,  and  he  had  high  arms,  so  he'd  look  like  the  crown 
prince  of  the  world  once  he  got  himself  into  position.   He  had  an 
extremely  high  forehead  and  a  French  nose:  a  high,  narrow  bridge 
that  comes  out  to  a  point.   It  gives  you  an  extremely  haughty, 
snotty  demeanor. 
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Landes:   Up  in  his  chair  and  ready  to  go. 

Grimes:   He  was  god  [laughing]. 

Landes:   So  you  had  a  different  reaction  to  him  then? 

Grimes:   Yes,  because  the  scale  of  his  personality  matched  his  body.   It 
was  intimidation. 

Landes:   So  from  the  very  first  moment  you  met  John  Hessler,  he  had  a 
commanding  presence. 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  then  John  finally  said  something  to  the  effect  of  "Nice 
to  meet  you."  And  then  we  went  in  to  get  Ed  up. 


Meeting  Ed  Roberts 


Landes:   And  what  happened  when  you  went  into  Ed's  room? 

Grimes:   Well,  Ed  had  a  much  bigger  room.   It  was  right  across  the  hall. 
We'd  go  in,  and  Ed  is  in  an  iron  lung,  and  I  think  he's  already 
awake.   He  might  already  have  been  talking  on  his  phone.   I  don't 
know.   They  had  speaker  phones  back  then.   These  things  were  kind 
of  jerrybuilt  because  the  phone  company  hadn't  actually  made  them 
super  productions,  so  he  had  gotten  a  phone  guy  to  help  him  put 
together  this  speaker  phone  thing. 

The  way  that  it  worked  was  that  you  called  the  operator  by 
hitting  a  button,  and  it  would  just  ring  the  operator.   And  then 
you  would  tell  the  operator  that  this  is  a  disabled  call  and  the 
number  I  want  to  dial  is--and  then  the  operator  would  go  ahead. 
This  is  an  operator-assisted  call.   They  had  a  whole  scenario. 
But  in  the  early  days,  it  was  just  straight-ahead,  "This  is  a 
disabled  call."  The  operators  most  of  the  time  knew  what  that 
was. 

So  he  was  in  an  iron  lung,  and  he  had  a  big  mirror  above 
him.   The  collar  of  these  things  is  cinched  down,  right  up  near 
your  chin.   He  had  a  beard,  and  he  had  fairly  long  black  hair,  so 
it  was  basically—fur  and  glasses  is  pretty  much  all  you  saw.   He 
had  notes,  do-dads,  and  photos  tagged  onto  his  mirror  and  on  the 
front  of  the  iron  lung.  As  I  remember,  he  was  kind  of  conducting 
court  already. 

Landes:   That's  the  way  you  saw  it  at  that  time? 
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Grimes:   Yes.   These  guys  were  already  happening  as  an  event  unto 

themselves.  And  so  I  could  already  kind  of  see  why  Michael  was  so 
impressed.   I  mean,  these  are  pretty  phenomenal  guys. 

Landes:   Were  you  impressed? 

Grimes:   Oh,  sure.   Beside  being  sort  of  personally  intimidated  by  John,  Ed 
was  bright  and  chatty  and  talkative.   I  think  he  said,  "Oh,  is 
this  your  first  time.   Ha-ha-ha.  Well,  Michael,  try--"  I  mean, 
he  would  just  engage  you  that  way.   You  right  away  realized  that 
Michael  was  hauling  me  around,  freaking  me  out— 

Landes:   But  he  knew  you  were  a  rookie. 

Grimes:   Oh,  yes.   So  did  John.   At  any  rate,  Ed  could  frog  breathe  really 
well  at  that  point.   He  had  explained  what  he  was  doing. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  by  frog  breathe? 

Grimes:   I  mean  what  you  do  is  you  open  your  mouth,  take  as  much  air  into 
your  mouth—physically  take  it  into  your  mouth  as  you  can—close 
your  lips,  and  then  do  like  you  would  swallow  except  you  don't  use 
your  swallow  muscles.  You  pull  your  tongue  and  cheeks  together 
like  you're  going  to  swallow,  but  you  just  relax.   What  happens  is 
the  air  goes  into  your  lungs. 

Landes:   So  it's  a  way  of  getting  additional  air  into  his  lungs? 

Grimes:   It's  the  way  you—if  you  do  it  fast  enough  and  frequently  enough, 
it's  your  breathing.   And  it  looks  like  a  frog.   It  looks  like  a 
frog  sort  of  mincing  on  his  cud,  mincing  on  an  insect.   So  that's 
why  it's  called  frog  breathing.  At  any  rate,  so  he  explained  what 
that  was,  because  we  had  turned  the  iron  lung  off  and  unlatched 
the  main  cylinder. 

Landes:   So  Ed  is  already  teaching  you. 

Grimes:   Oh,  right  off.  Mike  was  supposed  to  be  teaching  me,  so  Ed  just 
picks  up  on  it. 

Landes:  Were  you  there  just  to  check  it  out? 
Grimes:  I  was  indefinite.  I  was  indefinite. 
Landes:  Mike  was  essentially  recruiting  you  as  an  attendant. 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  I  was  kind  of  like  allowing  myself  to  be  recruited,  but 
I  hadn't  actually  committed  to  it. 
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Landes:   But  regardless  of  what  your  position  was,  Ed  was  already  teaching 
you. 

Grimes:   Yes.   And  so  was  John,  too,  by  the  way,  because  he  was  sitting 
there,  saying,  "Okay,  now  you  do  this  and  now  you  do  that."  So 
there  was  always  this  teaching  thing  going  on  between  the  two— 
there  was  always  that  kind  of  a  thing. 

Landes:   And  so  what  happens  once  they  unlatch  Ed? 

Grimes:   Once  they  unlatch  Ed- -I  mean,  once  Mike  unlatches  Ed,  turns  off 

the  respirator  and  unlatches  this  thing,  it  pulls  out  and  what  you 
see  is  a  narrow  cot  and  this  completely  withered  body  that  has 
almost  no  substance  at  all  except  it's  entirely  covered,  from  toes 
to  neck,  in  fur.   Ed  was  extremely  hairy.   Because  he  was  so 
emaciated—my  memory  of  him  is  that  he  had  a  gigantic  dick,  but  I 
think  really  that  was  an  optical  illusion  [chuckling]  because 
there  was  no  fucking  hips  there  [laughing].   But  it  was  very  hard 
not  to  notice.   I  didn't  even  bother.  Nobody  was  making  anything 
out  of  it.   He  did  not  have  a  catheter,  of  course. 

So  he  gets  pulled  out  of  the  respirator,  and  then  I  help 
Mike  carry  him  over  and  put  him  in  the  bed. 

Landes:   What  was  your  reaction  to  doing  that? 

Grimes:   Well,  the  same  as  I  had  with  John  except  Ed  didn't  smell.   He 

wasn't  anointed  with  a  bunch  of  different  things  to  keep  bladder 
infections  at  bay  and  skin  problems—John  always  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  his  kidneys,  and  this  catheter  business  was  always 
problematic.   His  favorite  thing  was  to  put  A&D  ointment  on  the 
catheter  so  that  if—the  urethra  exudes  this  kind  of  like  mucous, 
and  that  gets  hard  and  crusty  as  it  dries  off,  and  it  dries  off  on 
the  catheter  and  irritates  the  end  of  your  dick.   So  John  would 
always  have  a  dab  of  something.   He  went  through  a  bunch  of 
different  ointments.   All  of  them  were  pungent.   So  he  had  a  smell 
about  him,  sort  of  a  medicinal  smell  about  him. 

Ed  didn't  have  this. 
Landes:  What  happened  when  Ed  got  up? 

Grimes:  He  was  put  over  in  the  bed,  and  then  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
take  a  leak  in  the  urinal.  Mike  held  a  urinal.  And  then  the  next 
thing  he  did  is  Mike  got  out  a  bedpan  and  stuck  a  bedpan  under  him 
and  squirted  this  commode  solution.  It's  usually  smells  of 
camphor,  and  it's  a  deodorant.  You  mix  it  with  water  and  spray  it 
into  a  bedpan,  and  it  keeps  the  shit  smell—actually,  it  makes  the 
shit  smell  worse,  but  at  any  rate,  the  idea  is  to  disinfect  or 
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give  it  a  slight  deodorizer.   Of  course,  he  took  a  shit  that  was 
way  larger  in  proportion  than  anything  you  can  possibly  imagine 
coming  out  of  this  little  body  [laughing].   These  are  graphic 
images.   They're  still  in  my  mind. 

Landes:   I  remember  that  you're  an  artist. 

Grimes:   Yes,  yes,  yes,  right.   Tend  to  exaggerate. 

Landes:   You  have  very  graphic  detail.   So  anything  more  about  that 
routine? 

Grimes:   Yes.   After  all  of  that,  then  there  was  a  quick  bed  bath.  At  the 
time  that  Michael,  Mike  Fuss,  was  washing  his  dick  and  pubic  hair 
and  kind  of  making  a  display  of  it  for  my  benefit,  the  door  slams 
open.   I  mean,  these  are  big  hospital,  large  hospital  doors,  and 
this  door  slams  open,  and  in  roars  Larry  Langdon,  in  a  power 
chair.   He  has  a  newspaper  and  some  coffee  in  his  lap,  and  he  puts 
it  out  on  the  nightstand  and  sets  out  his  ashtray  and  lights  up  a 
cigarette  and  says,  "Hi,  how  are  you  doin'?"  And  starts  talking 
to  Ed  right  away.   And  they're  talking  about  something.   I  don't 
know  what  the  fuck  it  is. 

Larry  Langdon  is  a  low  quad.   He  basically  looks  more  like  a 
para,  but  he  was  a  low  quad,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   He  was  a  young 
guy,  blond,  handsome  looking—you  know,  nice  looking  kid.   And  he 
had  a  kid-like  aspect  to  him.   It  was  in  real  contrast  to  Ed  and 
John.   He  was  chatty  and  a  little  speedy  and  more  like  what  you 
would  imagine  a  college  kid  to  be  like.   These  other  guys  are  like 
old  grandpas,  practically,  even  though  they're  both  about  my  age. 
Langdon  is  only  a  year  or  two  younger  than  me  at  this  point. 

He  comes  busting  in  in  a  power  wheelchair,  lights  up  a 
cigarette,  puts  down  his  coffee,  opens  the  paper,  and  starts 
talking  to  Ed.   Ed  is  sitting  there,  having  his  dick  washed  while 
he's  talking  to  Larry.  And  I'm  standing  there,  wondering,  "Wow, 
wow,  wow!   What  is  this  weird  shit?"   [laughing] 

So  we  finish  the  morning  routine.  We  get  Ed  into  his--I 
can't  remember  whether  he  had  his  power  chair  at  that  point  or 
not.   I  think  he  had  his  push  chair  because  the  next  person  into 
the  room  is  Mark,  who  is  Ed's  brother,  who  is  a  little  younger 
than  Larry.  Mark  Roberts.  And  Mark  Roberts  was  also  equally 
energetic.   I'm  in  my  mid-twenties;  John  and  Ed  are  in  their  late 
twenties;  Mike  is  in  his  early  twenties;  I'd  say  Larry  is  probably 
in  his  really  early  twenties;  and  Mark  I  think  is  maybe  eighteen. 
He's  an  older  teenager. 
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And  so  he  comes  in  and  starts  talking  to  Ed.   After  we  have 
gone  through  all  this  gentleness— because  Ed  is  very  frail,  and 
whenever  you  handled  him,  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  would 
snap  in  an  instant  if  you  so  much  as  moved  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
the  wrong  way;  there  would  be  torn  ligaments  and  trauma.  Mark 
pays  no  attention  to  this  whatsoever.  Mark  grabs  him  by  the  belt, 
moves  him  over,  adjusts  him,  yanks  him  up  underneath  the  armpits 
to  get  him  straightened  in  his  recliner,  straps  on  a  chest  belt 
and  a  waist  belt,  moves  his  feet  over  together  so  they  don't  fall 
off,  and  practically  runs  out  of  the  room  with  him  to  get  to 
class. 

Landes:   What  was  your  reaction  to  all  this? 

Grimes:   After  Mike  telling  me  about  all  this  kind  of  delicate  skin— how  he 
doesn't  want  to  break  this  and  he  doesn't  want  to  break  that— and 
then  Mark  races  in  and  does  this— I  mean,  I  didn't  know  Mark's 
name  at  the  time.   I  didn't  even  know  he  was  his  brother.   It  was 
just  obvious  that  Mark  knew  Ed  real  well  and  wasn't  going  to  take 
any  shit  at  all. 

Landes:   Is  there  anything  more  you  remember  about  that  morning? 

Grimes:   Only  that  the  next  person  we  went  to  see  was  completely  staid.   It 
was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Jerome  Frazee,  who  I  ultimately  ended  up 
working  with  as  an  attendant.   He  was  an  older  guy.   He  was  in  his 
early  thirties.   Let  me  say  that— everybody  probably  already  told 
you  this,  but  John  was  disabled  in  a  swimming  accident,  by  diving 
off  of  something  in  the  Sacramento  Delta  and  got  a  broken  neck 
when  he  was  sixteen  and  ended  up  in  Martinez  County  Hospital,  from 
sixteen  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  twenties. 
He  went  to  junior  college  at  first--!  don't  know  which  one. 
Probably  Diablo  Valley  College,  I  think  is  where  he  ended  up 
going.   And  then  got  into  Cal  sometime  in  the  mid-sixties. 

Ed  had  polio  at  fourteen  and  was  massively  disabled. 


Grimes:   Larry  I  think  was  in  a  car  accident,  but  I  can't  remember.   He 

also  could  have  been  in  a  diving  accident.  At  any  rate,  it  left 
him  as  a  low  quad,  not  a  high  quad,  as  opposed  to  John. 

The  next  person  we  went  in  to  see  was  Jerome  Frazee.   Do  you 
want  me  to  finish  Jerome? 

Landes:   Yes.   Talk  about  Jerome. 
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Grimes:   Jerome  was  a  guy  in  his  early  thirties.   He  was  older  than  the 
other  guys.   He  was  originally  from  Susanville,  a  small  town  in 
northern  California.   He  had  been  a  country  kid  and  at  I  think 
seventeen—sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  went  swimming  in  the  river, 
jumped  off  a  boulder,  and  broke  his  neck.  Nobody  knew  what  it 
was,  including  him.   They  finally  pulled  him  out  of  the  water. 
They  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do.  So  they 
put  him  in  the  back  of  a  station  wagon  and  drove  him  to  Redding,  1 
think,  which  is  at  least  a  couple  of  hours  away.  They  might  have 
gone  all  the  way  to  Sacramento.   I  don't  know. 

At  any  rate,  he  was  a  high  quad.   He  was  older.   He  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  people—certainly  the  first  generation 
of  really  high  quads  in  civilian  life  that  basically  lived 
[laughing] . 

Landes:   When  you  say  high  quad,  where  was  his  lesion? 

Grimes:   I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  difference  between  C-4  or  C-5. 

Landes:   Let's  just  sum  up  that  morning.   You  go  up  there,  and  you  must 
have  spent  two  or  three  hours  there. 

Grimes:   Yes,  it  was  the  whole  morning.   We  got  there  early,  like  eight- 
thirty  or  nine. 

Landes:   Is  there  some  way  you  can  summarize  the  impact  that  that  morning 
had  on  you? 

Grimes:   I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  there. 
Landes:   It  was  too  overwhelming? 

Grimes:   Yes,  it  was  intense,  just  pure  intensity.   It  was  like  being  held 
in  a  dramatic  grip  of  some  sort. 

Landes:   Did  you  have  any  positive  reaction  to  it,  or  it  was  too  intense? 
Grimes:   It  was  just  too  intense. 
Landes:   Did  you  go  back  soon  after  that? 

Grimes:   I  occasionally—let's  put  it  this  way:  it  was  intense,  but 

ultimately  it  was  not  negative,  despite  its  intensity  and  despite 
its  astonishments  and  whatnot,  it  was  ultimately  not  negative. 

Landes:   How  soon  did  you  go  back? 
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Grimes:   Well,  it  must  have  been  maybe  a  few  weeks,  a  few  weeks  or 

something  like  that,  that  Mike  asked  me—because  I  basically  said, 
No,  I  didn't  want  the  orderly  job  after  that.   Because  they  needed 
somebody.   They  needed  somebody  to  do  this  same  stuff.   He  said, 
"Well,  okay,  then  be  a  stand-in  or  something,  one  of  the  guys  who 
doesn't  have  as  big  a  routine  as  John." 

And  so  I  think  I  worked  for  Jerome  once  or  twice. 
Landes:   Soon  after  the  first  time  you  went  there? 

Grimes:   Yes,  within  about  a  month  or  two.  And  I  also  worked  for  another 
guy  that  we  met  that  morning  but  had  his  own  attendant ,  and  so 
Mike  didn't  get  him  up.   That  was  Scott  Sorenson. 


The  Disabled  Students  and  the  Political  Atmosphere  of  the  Late 
1960s 


Landes:   Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question  about  that  morning.   You 
mentioned  that  John  Hessler  and  Ed  Roberts  had-- 

Grimes:   Real  commanding  sort  of  presence. 

Landes:   Yes,  the  commanding  presence  made  a  huge  impression  on  you.   Did 
you  sense  at  that  time  that  they  were  involved  in  anything 
political?  Did  they  talk  in  those  terms? 

Grimes:   You've  got  to  remember:  this  was,  like,  '67.   There  wasn't  a 

square  inch  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  that  was 
not  political,  that  was  not  seething  with  the  potential  of  being 
political.  And  so  there  was  already  a  kind  of  an  advocacy  going 
on.   I  mean,  the  very  fact  that  Mike  came  back  talking  about  this 
--Mike  and  I  were  very  political  in  the  first  place.   We  were 
strongly  anti-war.  We  had  already  been  to  a  couple  of 
demonstrations  ourselves.   There  had  been  Stop  the  Draft  Week; 
there  had  been  numerous  incidents  with  the  cops. 

I  had  already  been  to--I  didn't  talk  about  this  part,  but  I 
had  already  been,  from  January  of  '66  onward,  I  was  in  almost  all 
of  the  demonstrations,  almost  all  of  the  conflicts  with  the 
police.   I  had  a  pretty  abiding  anger  there  [laughing]. 

Landes:   And  the  demonstrations  gave  you  a  good  outlet  for  it? 
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Grimes: 

Landes : 

Grimes: 
Landes : 
Grimes : 

Landes: 


Yes,  because  they  were  positive.   The  society  was  killing  us.   Not 
just  us;  it  was  killing  everybody.  And  I  mean  that  in  the  broad, 
sweeping,  metaphorical  sense. 

And  Ed  and  John  and  Larry  and  the  others  you  met  were  caught  up  in 
this? 

I  saw  them  as  an  extension  of  this  same  kind  of  murderous  life. 
But  were  they  talking  about  disabled  people  as  a— 

No.   That  very  early  part  did  not  have—that  first  day  or  two  did 
not  have  that.   It  was  absolutely  exploding  as  a  potentiality 
there—only  because  it  was  so  rare. 

So  you're  saying  that  in  retrospect,  or  you  saw  something  that 
morning? 


Grimes:   No,  it's  rare.   I  mean,  these  guys  are  like  what  you  would  imagine 
live  in  the  back  ward  of  county  hospitals,  and  they're  out  in  the 
light.   This  is  like  someone  in  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest 
was  cut  loose.   They  just  took  the  bus,  and  let  them  out 
[laughing],  only  it  was  physical  and  not  mental.   And  so  there  was 
that  vibe,  "We're  escaping."  Then,  that  was  the  vibe. 

Landes:   So  you  got  a  sense  that  they  were  pushing  the  limits  every  moment 
they  were  awake. 

Grimes:   Yes.   They  were  certainly  pushing  my  limits,  but  they  were  also— 
Landes:   I'm  talking  about  the  limits  of  the  hospital,  the  university. 

Grimes:   Yes,  because  you  don't  behave  like  that.   For  one  thing,  there 
weren't  any  damn  nurses  anywhere  near  us.  Michael  was  handling 
obvious  medical  supplies,  stripping  down  stuff  that  said  "sterile 
use  only,"  putting  on  gloves,  and  doing  all  kinds  of  little,  minor 
medical  procedures  that  were  obviously  for  nurses.   He  wasn't 
giving  injections,  but  they  were  certainly  popping  medica[tions] — 
the  morning  pills  and  counting  out  the  stuff  and  dealing  with  your 
bowel  and  bladder.   I  mean,  I  later  learned  that  that's  mostly 
orderly  work,  but  pulling  out  a  catheter  and  checking  the  end  of 
it  and  putting  in  another  one--I  suppose  at  this  point  it's 
orderly  work,  but  at  that  point  I  considered  it  sort  of  a  minor 
medical  procedures.  And  they  were  also  checking  their  ass.   I 
mean,  you  know,  John  had  his  ass  checked  pretty  cautiously—for 
bedsores  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  wrinkles  overnight. 

Landes:   Any  other  comments  you  wish  to  make  about  the  first  impressions 
you  had  that  day? 
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Grimes:   Yes.   If  I  had  to  sum  it  up,  I'd  just  say  absolutely  they  were  the 
rarest  people  I  had  ever  met.   Pushing  the  limits  doesn't  really 
quite  capture  it.   It  was  like  exploding.   It  was  like  part  of 
this  projection  out  of  an  institution.   See,  I  was  already  engaged 
in  battling  with  the  institution—battling  with  cops,  battling 
with  Cal,  battling  with  the  army—because  I  was  kind  of  under  a 
constant  hassle  with  the  army.   They  wanted  me.   I  hadn't  refused 
yet,  but  I  was  constantly  diddling  with  them  over  it.   So  this 
perfectly  fit  that  envelope,  even  though  it  wasn't  explicit  at 
that  moment. 


[Interview  2:  August  26,  1998]  II 


Landes:   We've  talked  about  your  introduction  to  Cowell  Hospital  and  the 
disabled  students  there  on  the  floor  when  you  went  up  there  with 
Mike  Fuss  in  1967. 


Grimes: 


Landes : 


Grimes : 


See,  it's  still—it  might  have  been  the  year  before,  so  it  might 
have  been  '68,  rather  than  '67. 


When  is  the  next  time  you  went  up  there? 
Mike  periodically? 


Did  you  go  up  there  with 


Occasionally,  off  and  on.   Let's  say  '68  instead  of  '67  because  a 
lot  of  different  things  were  going  on.   During  the  next  year,  I 
would  occasionally  fill  in.   Somebody  would  need  an  attendant,  and 
so  I  did  it.   I  mean,  really  occasionally—once  or  twice,  three  or 
four  times,  something  like  that.   The  next  time  would  have  been— I 
finally  got  my  thesis  project  approved  in  May  of  '69.   Then  I  got 
my  degree. 

I  alternated  between  doing  occasional  work  there  and  also 
during  that  next  year,  prior  to  '69,  I  also  did  construction,  as  a 
carpenter,  union  apprentice.   That  was  just  killer  work,  and  it 
was  hard  as  hell  to  do  that  and  go  to  graduate  school  at  the  same 
time. 


Refusing  Draft  Induction  and  Becoming  an  Attendant  at  Cowell 


Landes:   Now,  the  other  thing  that's  happening  is  that  you  have  your  draft 
status  hanging  over  you,  correct? 

Grimes:   That's  right. 
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Landes:   How  did  that  relate  to  your  student  status  and  then  also  working 
at  Cal? 

Grimes:   Yes.   How  it  happened  was  in  January  of  "69  I  got  my  final  draft 

notice,  the  one  that  you  couldn't  avoid,  the  one  that  you  couldn't 
put  off.   So  I  went  down  to  the  Oakland  Induction  Center.  As  an 
amusing  side  note,  Joan  Baez's  boyfriend--!  forgot  his  name  now-- 

Landes:   David  Harris? 

Grimes:   David  Harris  was  in  the  process  of  refusing  the  same  day.   He  has 
since  became  a  writer  and  wrote  a  book  about  these  experiences. 
He  currently  works  at  The  New  York  Times,  or  at  least  he  did  about 
two  years  ago.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  small  demonstration  down 
there,  sort  of  a  support  demonstration.   I  had  to  cross  this 
picket  line.   Since  I  was  working  in  construction,  my  hair  was  cut 
short,  and  I  look  pretty  blue-collar  anyway,  and  so  these  guys 
started  giving  me  a  hard  time.   I  told  them,  "Fuck  off.   I'm  going 
in  here  to  refuse."   [laughing]   They  were  already  drinking  wine 
and  smoking  grass  out  in  front  of  the  induction  center,  with  the 
cops  across  the  street  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Anyhow,  so  I  went  in.   The  whole  induction  center  scene  is 
another  story.  After  I  had  finished  that-- 

Landes:   So  you  refused- 
Grimes:   Yes,  I  refused  induction.   The  FBI  interviewed  me  for  about  an 

hour  and  a  half,  basically  trying  to  get  me  to  rat  on  myself  and 
everybody  I  knew.   It  was  really  like  something  out  of  the  movies. 
You  couldn't  believe  it.   It  was  kind  of  a  little  lesson  in  state 
power.   Just  because  state  power  looks  corny  or  stupid  doesn't 
mean  that  it  isn't  powerful.   It  doesn't  mean  that  it  wouldn't  end 
up  killing  you  or  putting  you  in  jail  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
They  don't  care  whether  they  look  corny  or  not,  if  what  they  ask 
you  is  dumb  or  you  can  snicker.   So  what?   [laughing] 

Landes:   You  went  through  this  interrogation  by  the  FBI  as  a  result  of  your 
refusal. 


Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   How  did  that  impact  what  you  did  up  on  campus  and  how  you  related 
to  Cowell  Hospital  later? 

Grimes:   Well,  it  creates  a  state—see,  you're  always  under  virtual  arrest. 
Theoretically,  you're  supposed  to  commit  a  crime,  be  interviewed 
by  the  FBI,  and  technically  they  can  put  the  handcuffs  on  you  and 
haul  you  off  to  a  holding  cell  right  then  and  there.   I  mean,  you 
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just  committed  a  crime,  right?   [laughing]   They  didn't  do  that 
because  there  were  too  many  people  doing  that. 

At  any  rate,  the  process  was  that  they  interviewed  you, 
gathered  as  much  evidence  as  they  could,  and  then  turned  it  over 
to  the  U.S.  attorney.   The  U.S.  attorney  at  that  time  was  Cecil 
Poole.   He  was  the  U.S.  attorney  in  the  San  Francisco  office  for, 
I  think  we're  Region  9.   The  federal  court  system  follows  the 
federal  region  system. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  working  in  construction  and  finishing  the 
last  of  my  seminars  in  art. 

Landes:   For  your  master's  in  fine  arts. 

Grimes:   For  my  master's  degree.   And  getting  my  thesis  project  finished, 
in  the  middle  of  all  this.   1  had  to  take  off  work  in  order  to  go 
down  to  the  induction  center  that  day.  My  foreman  thought  that 
was  the  last  he  was  going  to  see  of  me,  and  when  I  was  back  the 
next  day,  he  was  a  little  surprised.   The  usual  thing  is  you  get 
inducted.   You  are  part  of  the  army  then,  and  you  just  stay  there, 
and  then  a  bus  comes  and  picks  you  up,  and  you  go  out  to  basic 
training  [laughing].   That's  it!   So  he  was  surprised  to  see  me. 
I  told  him,  "Relax,  John."  His  name  was  John  Ford,  oddly  enough. 
I  told  him,  "I  refused  induction,  so  I'll  continue  working  'til 
the  end  of  the  job." 

We  were  at  the  very  end  of  the  job  that  we  were  working  on. 
(This  is  another  little  irony  that  was  going  on.)   The  job  we  were 
working  on  was  remodeling  the  chancellor's  office,  which  was 
California  Hall.   I  was  on  the  construction  crew  that  was 
remodeling  California  Hall  [laughing].  We  used  to  watch 
demonstrations  off  the  roof,  and  I'd  have  to  explain  to  my  fellow 
construction  workers  what  the  crazoes  [sic]  down  there  were  doing 
--because  we  could  see  the  cops  and  other  stuff.   That  year 
featured  the  Third  World  strike.   I  don't  know.   There  were  a 
couple  of  other  demonstrations.   I  had  backed  off  of  the 
demonstration  stuff  because  I  was  just  too  damn  busy. 

But  '69,  of  course,  then  turned  into  People's  Park.   In 
March  we  had  finished  remodeling  the  chancellor's  office,  and  so  I 
quit  because  I  needed  to  do  a  final  push  to  get  the  thesis  done. 
It  had  to  be  in  by  the  end  of  April,  and  so  I  only  had  a  month  and 
a  half,  and  so  I  didn't  work  at  all.   So  I  got  the  degree  in  May, 
just  in  time  for  People's  Park.   People's  Park  was  going  crazy  at 
this  time.  That  summer,  things  cooled  down  a  little  bit.  I  got 
married  the  same  day  that  they  walked  on  the  moon,  July  19th.  We 
were  already  living  together  on  Fifth  Street. 
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We  had  our  little  marriage  ceremony  with  Ruth's  parents  and 
some  friends,  and  then  everybody  left.  We  took  the  champagne  and 
what  was  left  of  the  cake  home,  and  put  it  on  the  dining  room 
table  and  turned  on  the  TV  and  opened  the  front  door  and  went 
outside  and  looked  at  the  moon  and  then  came  back  in  and  watched 
them  walk  on  the  moon  on  TV  [laughing].  That  was  another  little 
irony. 

So  the  money  ran  out  sometime  in  late  July,  early  August, 
and  that's  when  1  started  hitting  the  attendant  care  at  Cowell. 

This  interfaced  with  the  draft  because  I  figured  that 
they're  going  to  take  forever  to  get  me.  Who  knows  when  I'll  get 
prosecuted?   In  the  meantime,  I'm  not  going  to  wait  around,  get 
prosecuted,  get  convicted,  and  then  try  and  beg  off  on  alternate 
service.   See,  at  that  point,  there  were  a  couple  of  different 
roads:  they  could  try  you,  convict  you,  and  send  you  to  prison  for 
five  years.   They  could  try  you,  convict  you,  and  turn  you  back  to 
the  draft. 

Landes:   So  you'd  be  in  a  revolving  door. 

Grimes:   You'd  be  in  a  revolving  door.   Or  they  could  try  you,  convict  you, 
and  assign  you  the  choice  of  either  going  into  the  army  or  doing 
alternate  service.   So  they  had  a  lot  of  varieties  of  ways  of 
meting  out  punishment.  The  best  of  those  was  to  get  tried, 
convicted,  and  be  sentenced  to  four  years  of  alternate  service. 

Now,  the  usual  thing  was,  of  course,  they  would  try  and 
force  you  to  go  to  some  VA  facility  or  something  like  that, 
something  that  they  could  take  advantage  of.   Then  I  thought, 
Well,  okay,  if  that  happens,  then  I  want  to  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.   You  cannot  beat  the  heart  throb  [laughing]  of 
working  as  an  attendant  for  your  country  for  these  poor,  helpless 
guys  in  wheelchairs,  going  to  school,  trying  to  get  the  American 
dream- -you  know,  a  bunch  of  cynical  shit. 

Landes:   So  that's  part  of  your  motivation  to  work  at  Cowell? 
Grimes:   Exactly,  exactly.   It  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
Landes:   So  when  you  went  back  to  Cal-- 

Grimes:   Mike  Fuss  had  become  by  this  time  what  was  called  the  floor 

orderly,  okay?  He  was  a  general  orderly  in  charge  of  the  second 
floor,  under  Cowell  Hospital  administration.  Technically,  there 
was  a  floor  nurse,  the  head  nurse,  and  I  forgot  her  name.   She  was 
an  old  gal,  classic  nurse:  big,  blocky  woman,  kind  of  Swedish 
looking,  with  white  hair,  just  a  straight-ahead  nurse.   [She  had] 
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been  there  for  years.   She  was  technically  in  charge  of  it,  but 
that's  ridiculous  because  she  wasn't  there.   She  was  down  on  the 
second  floor,  in  her  own  office.   It  was  a  four-story  building. 
The  ground  floor  was  the  main  student  services.   The  second  floor 
--one-half  of  it  was  the  patients,  the  real  student  patients.   The 
other  wing  of  the  second  floor  were  disabled  students  who  were 
living  there. 

Landes:   So  Mike  was  the  floor  orderly  for  that  second  floor  unit  of 
disabled  students. 

Grimes:   Of  Cowell  Hospital,  yes.   Yes,  on  that  wing.  Why  you  would  even 
have  an  orderly  there  might  not  be  too  clear  at  the  moment 
anymore,  but  all  these  guys  had  their  own--it  had  to  do  with 
hospital  supplies.   You  have  to  remember  that  this  was  technically 
a  medical  setting,  that  that  was  the  concept  behind  it,  that 
somebody  who  was  severely  disabled—a  quad,  somebody  who's  post- 
polio--!  forgot  what  Scott  Sorenson's  disability  was.   I  think  it 
wasn't  really  muscular  dystrophy,  but  it  was  a  lot  like  it. 

Landes:   When  you  say  it  was  a  hospital  setting  and  it  was  set  up  by  the 
medical  system  as  part  of  a  medical  system,  what  was  the  tension 
that  you  saw  between  that  particular  hospital  setting  and  what  was 
beginning  to  evolve  among  the  disabled  students? 

Grimes:   Oh,  it  was  tremendous,  yes.   It  was  tremendous. 
Landes:   Describe  that  tension. 

Grimes:   Well,  the  best  way  to  put  it:  it  was  a  bureaucracy;  it  was  a  lived 
tension. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Grimes:   Because,  as  an  attendant,  you're  doing  minor  medical  procedures 
all  over  the  place. 

Landes:   We  talked  about  that  last  time. 

Grimes:   Yes,  yes.  And  so  that  means  that  these  guys  were  living  the 

tension  between  being  a  medical  entity,  okay,  and  being  a  person 
who  wants  nothing  to  do  with  that  stuff --they 're  in  another  scene. 

Landes:   As  an  orderly,  you  were  an  employee  of  the  hospital,  right? 

Grimes:   That's  right. 

Landes:   To  what  extent  did  the  disabled  students  direct  you? 
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Grimes ; 


Landes ; 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes : 
Landes : 


Well,  see,  it's  a  little  complicated.   I  was  paid  by  everyone 
[laughing].   I  had  a  certain  number  of  "x"  hours,  which  I  can't 
remember  now,  that  I  had  specific  things  I  was  supposed  to  do  for 
Cowell  Hospital.   These  had  to  do  with  stocking  medical  supplies, 
getting  the  laundry,  setting  up  the  lunch  scene,  and  a  bunch  of 
other  real  obvious  orderly-type  things  that  go  on  in  a  hospital. 
Like,  for  instance,  you  change  all  the  friggin'  beds. 

Every  day. 

Every  day  [laughing).  And  you  make  them.   You  collect  all  of 
tomorrow's  menu  from  everybody;  then  you  go  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  give  them  the  menus.  At  the  same  time,  you  also  go  down  and 
pick  up  all  the  breakfasts.   Now,  some  guys  want  their  breakfasts 
in  their  room;  some  guys  want  it  in  the  common  room.   The  way  this 
wing  was  set  up  is  that  there  were  individual  rooms  along  a 
corridor.   Then  there  was  an  intersection,  which  was  a  nurses' 
station,  and  a  leg,  okay?  The  main  corridor  ran  approximately 
north  and  south,  and  the  small  leg  between  the  nurses'  station  and 
the  two  large  recreation  rooms  ran  east  and  west. 

Now,  Ed  had  had  one  of  the  rec  rooms  as  his  room.   That's 
how  come  his  room  was  so  damn  big,  and  that's  how  come  Larry  could 
just  whiz  in  and  have  a  cigarette  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  read  his 
newspaper  and  talk  to  Ed,  who  had  his  iron  lung.   The  reason  he 
had  the  big  room  was  that  he  had  an  iron  lung.   He  had  a  regular 
bed.   He  also  had  a  couple  of  different  wheelchairs  and  a  commode. 
He  had  a  huge  quantity  of  junk. 

On  the  other  side  of  Ed's  room  was  the  original  rec  room, 
which  had  a  large  circular  table.   That's  where  meals  were  served 
if  you  were  up  and  you  didn't  want  to  deal  with  meals  in  your 
room.   So  what  I  would  do  is  I  would  go  down  to  the  kitchen,  as  an 
orderly,  and  get  everybody's  dinners  or  lunches  or  breakfasts. 
They  all  had  their  name  tags  on  it,  just  these  little—you  know, 
they'd  just  tape  it  on  there.   These  were  like  little  metal 
tureens  that  cover  up  the  plate,  to  keep  the  food  warm.   I'd 
always  pick  up  my  own,  too.  Then  I'd  go  back  up  to  the  second 
floor  with  this  cart  full  of  food  and  set  it  out.   Everybody  had 
their  favorite  places  around  this  table. 


Of  course,  Hessler  had  the  best  place, 
[laughing] . 

You're  implying  that  he- 
He  was  God  almighty.   [laughing) 
So  there  was  a  pecking  order. 


Such  a  bully! 
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Grimes:   Yes,  there  was  a  pecking  order. 
Landes:   With  him  at  the  top. 

Grimes:  With  him  at  the  top,  him  and  Ed  at  the  top.   Ed  was  so  nice  about 
it.   After  all,  Ed  could  only  move  about  three  or  four  fingers. 

Landes:   And  John  was  more  aggressive? 

Grimes:   John  was  also  physically  more  impressive,  too.   He  sat  in  this 
giant  chair.   He  would  tower  over  anybody  else  in  a  wheelchair, 
anyhow . 

So  I'd  set  out  the  stuff,  the  morning  breakfast,  laid  out. 
That  I  was  paid  for  by  the  hospital,  okay?  When  I  went  into 
John's  room  and  got  him  out  of  bed,  I  was  paid  by  John. 

Landes:   So  when  you  were  working  as  an  attendant  for  John,  you  were 
actually  working  for  him  and  directly  under  his  supervision. 

Grimes:   Right.   And  he  determined  all  the  things  that  I  did. 
Landes:   So  you  had  both  models  going  on  right  there  in  the  hospital. 
Grimes:   Right. 

Landes:   Do  you  know  how  that  particular  model—attendants  actually  working 
for  the  disabled  person—evolved? 

Grimes:   Yes.   I  came  out  of --all  of  this  stuff  only  existed  because 

Medicare  had  been  passed  in,  I  think,  '65.   I  can't  remember  the 
year  that  Medicare  passed. 

Landes:   That  sounds  about  right. 

Grimes:   About  '65,  something  like  that.   There  were  provisions  in  there 
for  the  states,  and  the  states  paid—you  received  money  from  the 
state,  SSI— this  was  a  living  expense,  if  you  lived  independently. 
Almost  nobody  did,  so  that  money  routinely  went  to  whatever 
institution  you  were  in.   Okay.  Among  those  monies— and  I  don't 
know  exactly  when,  but  I  think  attendant  care  services  were  paid 
separately,  and  so  each  month  you  got  "x"  amount  of  dollars  for 
personal  services.  This  was  for  attendant  care  or,  if  you  were 
living  independently,  for  housekeeper  or  somebody  to  help  you  get 
up  in  the  morning  or  get  in  the  chair,  that  kind  of  thing. 

So  this  whole  existence  depends  on  this  underlying  money 
because  otherwise  you  just  never  fucking  get  out  of  the  hospital, 
unless  you  were  rich.   Now,  the  way  Medicare  works  is  that 
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Medicare  is  a  broad-based  program  that  states  apply  to,  submit 
their  guidelines,  and  get  matching  money- -and  put  up  matching 
money  for.   Then  they  receive  the  federal  dollars  and  administer 
the  checks  out  that  way. 

Now,  it's  a  little  vague  to  me  at  the  moment,  the 
relationship  between — it  was  at  that  time  called  the  California 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.   It's  now  called  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation.   I  can't  remember. 

At  any  rate,  attendant  care  money  was  separate  from  the 
actual  living  expense  money,  which  was  SSI.   The  way  that  it 
worked  is  that  John  kept  track  of  the  hours,  filled  out  a  form,  I 
signed  it,  he  signed  it,  and  that  was  submitted  to  whoever  it  was 
at  Medi-Cal.   I  don't  know  where  it  went.   The  county.   It  would 
have  to  be  Alameda  County. 

Landes:   Whatever  the  social  service  agency  was  called  at  that  time. 

Grimes:   Yes,  at  that  time.  And  then  the  county  sent  him  a  check  for  that. 
I  was  paid  out  of  that.   I  should  add,  of  course,  that  everybody 
lied.   I  can't  remember  the  initial  wage—what  I  was  supposed  to 
be  paid.   I  think  it  was  horrible.   You  couldn't  live  on  it. 

Landes:   So  people  boosted  their  hours. 

Grimes:   People  boosted  the  hours. 

Landes:   In  order  to  pay  the  attendants  more  for  the  hours  they  worked. 

Grimes:   Well,  it's  a  complicated  scene  because  part  of  it  is  the  state 

decides  how  much  of  100  percent  of  the  services  they  offer  under 
this  program  do  you  qualify  for.   Do  you  qualify  for  all  of  it? 
They  had  it  graded.   Langdon  didn't  use  an  attendant.   I  think 
Langdon  probably  qualified  for  it.   I  think  Langdon  probably 
filled  out  the  forms  and  got  the  money,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever 
--except  for  paying  somebody  to  get  him  out  of  his  chair  when  he 
was  too  dead  drunk  to  crawl  into  bed  [laughing]--!  don't  know.   I 
shouldn't  put  that  on  him.  He  would  laugh  if  he  was  here,  and 
then  correct  me. 

But  at  any  rate,  it  was  complicated  because  first  of  all,  if 
you  worked  the  full  number  of  hours  at  100  percent,  you  got  paid 
shit.   Even  doubling  it,  you  could  barely  live  on  it.   So  working 
half  the  hours  that  you  claim,  you  would  still  not  do  too  well. 
So  there  was  a  balancing  act  between  claiming  more  hours  than  you 
worked  and—you  have  to  realize  that  these  guys— the  SSI  money 
that  they  had—almost  all  of  it  was  going  to  Cowell  Hospital,  so 
they  had  almost  no  money  themselves. 


So  there  was  this  kind  of  mixing  around  taking  a  little  bit 
of  the  attendant  care  money  and  a  little  bit  of  the  SSI  money  so 
that  they  had  some  kind  of  income  themselves .   That  was  the 
balancing  act.  And  I  had  to  sign  off  on  it. 

Landes:   Right.   Again,  tell  me  more  about  this  tension  between  the  medical 
model  and  the  hospital  setting  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  emerging 
push  for  independence  on  the  disabled  students'  part. 

Grimes:   The  vibe  at  Cal--and  I  mean,  the  University  of  Calif ornia--was 
horrific.   This  was  at  the  same  time  as  People's  Park. 

Landes:   So  there  was  a  lot  of  tension  between  authorities  and  the 
students? 

Grimes:   I  would  say  that  the  institution  was  held  together  with  glue  that 
was  cracked,  Band-Aids,  string,  and  held  together  just  because 
everybody  had  to  get  their  degree.   It  was  very  hard  to 
understand,  in  retrospect,  how  tenuous  human  organization  is. 
Unless  you've  ever  seen  it  come  apart,  you  have  no  idea.   What 
we're  talking  about  now  is  that  in  '68,  from  about  '67  on,  the 
university—the  students,  the  faculty—were  at  each  other's 
throat.   The  society  was  at  each  other's  throat— over  civil  rights 
and  the  Vietnam  War. 

For  instance,  the  university  automatically  turned  the  names 
of  any  of  us  of  draft  age  over  to  the  Selective  Service  office. 
We  had  become  aware  as  students— and  so  did  the  disabled  students 
even  though  they  were  disabled  because  they  were  students  going  to 
the  university  in  the  middle  of  this. 


Attitudes  of  the  Disabled  Students  Towards  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation 


Landes:   And  what  you're  saying  is  that  this  overall  atmosphere  spilled 
over  into  their  lives  as  well. 

Grimes:   Yes.   It  was  their  lives. 

Landes:   Including  tensions  between  them  and  the  hospital  administration? 

Grimes:   Yes,  everything,  because  underneath  it  all  institutions  are  based 
on  authority.   It's  an  authority  that  you  always  have  some  old 
fart  behind  a  big  desk,  and  he's  just  pompous  as  hell  and 
indifferent  to  your  fate.   So  there's  always  a  person  there.   But 
the  fact  is,  in  your  mind  you  carry  the  institutional  authority  in 
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your  head,  and  you  do  that  as  a  student,  you  do  that  as  a  faculty 
member,  you  do  that  as  an  administrator,  obviously,  because  that's 
your  job--to  carry  that  off. 

The  medical  scene  at  the  hospital  was  an  extension  of  the 
university.   I  mean,  it  was  the  university.   It  happened  to  be  the 
medical  hospital  there.  The  disabled  students  as  clients  of  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  were  supposed  to  be  going 
to  school  to  get  a  job.   You  weren't  going  to  school  to  benefit 
yourself.   You  were  there  because  that's  what  "vocation"  means. 
That's  how  come  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  paying  your  tuition 
and  books . 

Landes:   So  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  disabled  students  towards  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation? 

Grimes:   See,  this  is  why  I  got  along  with  these  guys  so  well.   Their 
attitude  was  "Fuck  you.   Fuck  all  of  you."   [laughing] 

Landes:   Do  you  remember  who  they  were  dealing  with? 
Grimes:   They  were  dealing  with-- 

Landes:  People  they  were  dealing  with  within  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation? 

Grimes:  Yes.  Let's  look  at  that  a  little  bit.  You  have  to  remember  that 
this  is  the  concrete  way  that  you  experienced  the  tension  between 
this  idea  of  you  as  a  medical  body  and  you  as  a  person.  This  was 
the  core  at  that  point  of  their  own  political  motivations  because 
you  were  not  a  goddamn  medical  object. 

Landes:   Although  they  were  being  treated  as  such? 

Grimes:   Yes.   But,  you  see,  you  have  to  remember  that  this  is  a  little  bit 
like  prison,  too.   Technically,  the  hospital  door  is  closed  at 
seven.   You  need  a  key  to  get  in  and  out  of  there. 

II 

Grimes:   The  food  was  like  prison,  the  building  was  like  prison  [laughing], 
the  halls  were  like  prison.   It  was  an  institution.   There  were 
rules  and  regulations.   You  weren't  supposed  to  be  making  noise. 
You  needed  a  key  to  get  in.  And  you  needed  to  depend  on  somebody 
to  come  down  and  turn  on  the  elevator.  Was  the  elevator  turned 
on?  There  was  all  these  access  problems  that  were  going  on  at  the 
same  time. 
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The  Role  of  Eleanor  Smith 


Landes:   Let's  talk  more  about  the  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Grimes:   Eleanor  Smith  was  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  vocational 

nurse  there  or  occupational  therapist  or  whatever  her  formal  title 
was. 

Landes:   When  you  say  she  was  there — 

Grimes:   She  visited  the  place  three  to  four  days  a  week.   Theoretically, 
she  was  responsible.   Everybody  had  a  variety  of  drugs  that  they 
were  supposed  to  take  and  a  variety  of  medical  procedures  they 
were  supposed  to  do.   Some  people  had  chronic  bladder  infections, 
for  instance,  and  needed  to  intermittently  go  on  and  off 
irrigations,  so  that  you  would  go  on  a  medicated  irrigation  for  a 
little  while.  An  irrigation  means  that  you  would  hang  a  bottle  on 
a  rack  and  hook  it  up  to  a  catheter,  and  the  catheter  would  have  a 
"Y"  on  it.   It  would  periodically  swirl  fluid  through  your 
bladder,  and  it  would  be  released.   This  was  to  cut  down  the 
bacteria  count  and  other  problems. 

Landes:   And  she  would  be  the  person  to  direct  that? 

Grimes:   Ask  for  it,  yes.   Well,  she  would  actually  get  a  doctor  up  there 
to  go  and  give  a  quick  look  to  check  out  bedsores:  that's  another 
problem  because  the  equipment  was  pretty  crude.   The  idea  of  a 
cushion  at  that  point  was  pretty  terrible—it  amounted  to  what 
were  called  donut  holes?  You  know  those  things?  They  were  shaped 
like  a  little  life  preserver.   Had  a  little  hole  in  the  middle. 
They  were  shaped  like  a  big  donut.   You  inflated  them,  and  you  sat 
on  it.   The  point  was  to  keep  pressure  sores  from  developing. 
People  had  all  kinds  and  manner  of  things:  a  little  bit  of  egg 
crate  foam,  a  wad--a  piece  of  towel—these  donuts.  And  her  job 
was  to  deal  with  all  of  those  sorts  of  things. 

Landes:   And  she's  the  person  that  dealt  with  that  rather  than  the  nurses 
at  the  hospital? 

Grimes:  That's  right,  because  there  was  no  rehabilitation  at  the  hospital. 

Landes:  So  she  had  the  special  training? 

Grimes:  That's  right. 

Landes:  How  did  the  students  there  relate  to  her? 
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Grimes:   She  was  a  complicated  character.   First  of  all,  she's  the  one  that 
energized  Mike  Fuss.   She  and  Mike  Fuss  got  to  be  good  buddies. 
She  was  on  an  independent  living  kick. 

Landes:   So  she  bought  into  the  idea  of  independent  living? 

Grimes:   She  was  kind  of  generating  it.   It  wasn't  that  she  bought  into  it. 
She  was  part  of  the  formula  that  invented  it.   But  it  was  tied 
still  to  this  medical  problem  of  getting  yourself—this  is  why  I'm 
saying  she  was  a  complicated  person.   She  was  a  nurse,  and  she  was 
predominantly  involved  in  medicine  and  such.   It  wasn't  so  much 
that  she  conceived  of  independent  living  the  way  I  would  conceive 
of  independent  living  or  John  or  Larry  or  Ed  would,  which  is  you 
live  in  your  house,  your  apartment,  and  you  conduct  life  and  you 
get  married  or  you  have  lovers  and  you  get  stoned  and  drunk  and  go 
to  the  job  and  go  to  the  beach  and  deal  with  life. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  separation  from  intensive  medical 
supervision  to  self-administered  medical  supervision.   Her 
expertise  was  in  the  way  of  transferring  the  medical  aspects  of 
disability  to  the  person  who  was  disabled  so  that  they  then  would 
know  how  to  instruct  people  to  deal  with  a  catheter,  to  deal  with 
any  incipient  bedsores,  to  deal  with  things  like  having  cold 
sweats,  which  are  often  generated  by  pain  or  some  other 
aggravating  circumstance  like  a  broken  toe  or  the  onset  of  a 
pressure  sore  or  bladder  infection. 

Landes:   You're  talking  about  dysreflexia? 

Grimes:   Yes.   But  dysreflexia  is  kind  of  the  end  point,  where  you've 

really  kind  of  gone  off.   Before  that,  you  just  kind  of  started 
getting  cold  or  hot  and  cold,  and  you  start  sweating  above  the 
level  of  your  injury.   John  had  a  lot  of  problems  with  this. 
That's  the  only  reason—that '  s  how  come  when  I  first  saw  him  he 
[laughing]  had  his  bed  covers  all  the  way  up  to  his  nose. 

Landes:   Because  he  was  cold? 

Grimes:   Yes,  because  he  was  freezing  to  death,  even  though  it  was  very 
warm.   The  rooms  had  steam  heat  even  in  the  summer. 


Landes:   Because  of  the  sweating. 

Grimes:   Because  of  the  sweating  and  because  he  was  having  some  kind  of 
probably  bladder  problem. 

Landes:   So  tell  me  more  about  Eleanor  Smith. 
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Grimes:   Okay.   Her  part  of  this  process,  her  expertise,  her  energizing 
qualities  were  getting  that  medical  knowledge  and  getting  it  to 
the  guys  that  were  there. 

Landes:   How  were  they  responding? 

Grimes:  Well,  you  know,  there's  this  ongoing  process.  This  was  a 

continual  learning  process.   Ed  picked  it  up  right  away  and  just 
sort  of  superseded  it  in  a  sense.   She  was  fairly  authoritarian, 
actually,  but  she  was  friendly.   But  she  was  a  little  obnoxiously 
friendly.   She  was,  like,  in-your-face  a  little  too  much.   She 
didn't  give  you  enough  room.   So  there  was  this  real  kind  of  push- 
pull  thing  between  her  and  the  guys  there.   They  needed  to  know 
this  stuff,  they  still  needed  to  be  reassured  that—see,  if  you 
don't  know  that  you  don't  need  a  nurse,  you  don't  know  that  you 
don't  need  a  doctor,  you  don't  know  that  you  don't  need  any  of 
this  crap  [laughing] --that  is  not  in  your  brain  yet--at  least  it 
wasn't  so  much  in  everybody's  brain  as  it  got  to  be.   And  Eleanor 
was  one  of  these  steps  in  the  process. 

She  was  also  there  to  make  sure  that  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation's  money  was  spent  wisely,  right?   I 
mean,  they  were  putting  up  thousands  of  dollars  on  tuition  and 
books  and  whatnot. 

Landes:   So  did  she  have  any  oversight  into  the  academic  side  of  things? 

Grimes:   No.  In  addition  to  having  Eleanor  as  the  medical  coordinating 

person,  everybody  had  a  Vocational  Rehab  counselor.  At  that  time 
there  were  a  couple  of  them. 

One  of  them,  the  most  notorious  and  famous,  was  Lucile 
Withington,  which  I'm  sure  everyone  has  mentioned  because  this 
later  turns  into  a  battle  within  a  few  months—actually,  the  very 
next  year- -within  the  next  few  months  of  when  I'm  talking  about. 
It's  [an]  ongoing  battle.   That  summer,  when  I  started— 

Landes:   The  summer  of  '69? 

Grimes:   Yes.  When  I  started  there,  John  was  there;  Ed  was  there  and  just 
leaving;  Larry  Langdon  was  there;  Jim  Donald  was  there;  Scott 
Sorenson  was  there.   Donovan  Harby  had  just  arrived.   Jerome 
Frazee  was  there.   He's  a  guy  I  did  a  lot  of  attendant  care  for. 
He  is  a  quiet  sort  of  unsung  personality  in  this.   He  was  an  older 
guy,  maybe  five  years  older  than  the  rest  of  them. 

Landes:   Why  do  you  say  he  was  unsung? 
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Grimes:   Well,  because  he  was  a  little  nutty.   I  can't  remember  what  he  was 
majoring  in,  but  he  was  not  an  academic  type  of  guy.   He  wasn't 
particularly  political.   He's  a  person  that  would  have  been 
forgotten,  so  I  just  wanted  to  mention  his  name. 


Students'  Struggle  with  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and  Lucile 

Withington 


Landes:   So  Lucile  Withington  was  one  of  the  counselors? 
Grimes:   Was  one  of  the  counselors. 
Landes:   Who  was  the  other  Rehab  counselor? 

Grimes:   I'm  not  sure  whether  John  Velton  was  a  counselor  or  was  even  at 
that  point  Lucile  Withington' s  supervisor. 

Landes:   He  was  a  supervisor  that  helped  set  up  the  program,  I  believe. 

Grimes:   So  then  he  would  have  been  her  immediate  supervisor.   But  somebody 
else  will  have  to  speak  to  that  really  early  history.   Hopefully, 
it  will  be  somebody  who  was  intimately  involved  with  the  disabled 
end  of  it. 


Landes:   What  was  your  perception, 
1969? 


then,  as  you  come  onto  the  scene  in 


Grimes:   Well,  I  immediately  just  granted  the  guys  on  the  floor  credit  for 
everything  [laughing].   I  just  immediately  figured  one  of  them 
conned  their  counselor.   I  think  that  was  the  story  at  the  time, 
that  Ed  wanted  to  go  to  Cal  from  God  knows  wherever  he  went,  and 
Zona  [Roberts]  moved  to  Berkeley.   Her  husband  had  died  at  some 
point  or  other.  And  she  had  a  house  full  of  teenage  kids.   The 
deal  was  that  Ed  wanted  to  go  to  Cal. 

Landes:   This  is-- 

Grimes:   The  way  that  I  heard. 

Landes:   It  got  passed  down  to  you. 

Grimes:   Right.   That  Ed  and  his  counselor  got  him  a  room  in  the  hospital 
so  he  could  get  his  iron  lung  up  there,  and  Zona  moved  into  her 
house  on  Ward  Street  and  ran  sort  of  constant  support.   His 
younger  brother,  Mark,  was  one  of  his  attendants,  but  then  Ed  soon 
started  recruiting  students  through  the  student  job  placement. 


And  that  he  had  had  earlier  battles  with  the  second-floor  nurses 
over  his  ability  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  hospital. 

Landes:   Because  he  couldn't  get  in  at  night  or  the  elevator  didn't  work? 

Grimes:   Their  elevator  usually  worked,  but  there  was  just  a  hassle  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  building.   I  think  they  had  to  modify  one  door 
downstairs.   Either  that  or  you  had  to  go  out  the  truck  entrance, 
which  was  facing  the  wrong  direction.   So  I  think  there  was  some 
hassle  early  on  about  that. 

Another  personality  that  will  probably  completely  be 
forgotten  [chuckling]  was  Lamothe  [pronounced  La  MOOTH] .   Lamothe 
was  the  hospital  technician-mechanic-general  fix-it  man.   He  had 
this  fabulous  shop  up  in  the  attic  of  Cowell  Hospital  which,  of 
course,  had  a  gigantic  couch  and  a  color  TV  [laughing] . 

Landes:   It  sounds  like  you  spent  a  lot  of  time  up  there. 

Grimes:   No,  I  didn't,  but  it  was  funny  to  know  that.   So  Lamothe--the 
point  of  bringing  up  Lamothe- -Lamothe  would  come  down.   He  was 
this  old,  gravelly  guy--not  particularly  old  but  working-class--! 
mean,  he  looked  like  your  classic  apartment  super [intendent] ,  you 
know?  He  had  tools  hanging  off  of  his  belt  and  a  bunch  of  pens  in 
his  pocket  and  little  notes  stuck  in  a  clipboard  and  a  gravelly 
tone  of  [imitating],  "Ah,  whaddaya  want  now?  Ahrrahya."  Anyhow, 
he  was  the  guy  that  would  have  redone  the  sockets  in  order  to 
handle,  say,  more  outlets  for  a  particular  location,  or  he  would 
have  changed  the  door  knob  so  that  you  could  drive  up  to  it  and 
open  it . 

Landes:  He  would  fix  the  doors? 

Grimes:  Yes,  he  would  do  stuff  like  that—take  them  off. 

Landes:  The  entrances? 

Grimes:  Not  the  real  full-blown  contractor  stuff,  but  he  would  rig  things. 

Landes:   What  was  his  attitude  toward  these  disabled  students?  Was  he 
intrigued  by  them? 

Grimes:   Yes.   He  looked  at  them  as  guys,  guys  that  had  this  stuff  that 

they  needed  done.   Because  the  guys  were  fucking  bugging  him,  too. 
But  this  is  a  little  bit  later  one. 

Landes:   Were  they  buddies? 
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Grimes:   Kind  of  crabby  buddies,  the  way  guys  get  to  be  [laughing].   You 

see  a  couple  of  guys.   They've  known  each  other  too  long,  and  they 
just  crab  at  each  other,  like  they  were  frigging  married.   Lamothe 
had  a  little  bit  of  that  in  him.   He  was  sort  of  a  character.   I 
mean,  if  your  hospital  bed  broke  down—you  couldn't  get  your  bed 
control  button  to  work- -well,  you'd  call  Lamothe  and  get  Lamothe 
down  there,  and  Lamothe  would  look  at  it  and  say,  "Ahrgh."  And 
he'd  get  another  bed  control  and  put  it  on  there.   So  he'd  do  that 
kind  of  thing.  , 

Landes:   So  in  terms  of  keeping  the  thing  together,  he  was  an  important 
person  in  the  background. 

Grimes:   He  could  be  called  on.   He  was  a  little  unreliable,  but  he's  one 
of  the  people  that  you  probably  wouldn't  have  heard  of  otherwise. 
I  mean,  maybe  other  guys  would  have  mentioned  him,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  guys.  And,  of  course,  upstairs  was  a  full-blown  regular 
maintenance  shop.   I  don't  think  he  had  a  lathe  and  a  mill. 

Since  I  ultimately  ended  up  doing  wheelchair  repair,  Lamothe 
was  back  there  in  my  mind  at  the  very  early  phases  of  PDSP  on  how 
to  deal  with  this  stuff. 

So  there's  Lucile  Withington  and  John  Velton  and  Eleanor 
Smith.   Eleanor  is  dealing  with  the  occupational  therapy  portion 
of  it,  the  more  medical  portion  of  it;  and  Lucile  is  this  kind  of 
academic  supervisor:  "Are  you  moving  along  in  your  vocational 
goals?   Are  you  showing  maturity  and  commitment  that  is  consequent 
to  these  vast  quantities  of  money  that  the  state  is  paying?" 

Landes:   How  did  the  students  respond  to  her? 

Grimes:   "Get  fucked.  Write  the  goddamn  check  and  shut  your  goddamn 

mouth."   I  mean,  that's  what  was  going  on  in  their  brain.  What 
they  actually  said  was  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  stuff,  "Oh,  yes,  I--" 
I  mean,  these  guys  were  already  masters  of  bullshit  [laughing]. 
They  could  change  their  mind;  they  could  turn  their  emotions  on 
and  off  like  faucets.   This  was  part  of  this  tension  that's  going 
on  between  separating  yourself  institutionally,  getting  away  from 
the  institution. 

Landes:   My  understanding  is  that  the  students  rebelled  against  her 
sometime  in  late  1969. 

Grimes:   I  can't  remember  the  timing  of  these  things  quite  so  much—but  at 
a  certain  point  there  was  a  big  influx  of  newer  students.   I  think 
it  took  place  that  summer. 

Landes:   The  summer  of  1969? 


Grimes: 


Landes : 


Grimes: 


Landes; 
Grimes: 


Yes.   It  might  have  been  '68.   That's  why  my  mind  is  a  little  bit 
fuzzy  about  this.   I  hope  you  get  a  hold  of  Larry  Biscamp  because 
he  and  Don  Lorence  shined  in  this  thing.   They  were  the  center  of 
this  hassle  with  Lucile  Withington.   Larry's  memory  is  awesome. 
We've  talked  about  this  while  I  was  fixing  his  chair,  like,  last 
year  sometime. 


At  any  rate,  there  was  an  influx  of  new  students, 
something  else:  you  weren't  supposed  to  recruit. 


This  is 


You  mean  the  disabled  students  weren't  supposed  to  recruit  other 
disabled  students? 

No.   You  weren't  really  supposed  to  go  out  and  say,  "Hey,  guys, 
this  is  fabulous.   Check  it  out."  But  Eleanor  Smith  was  a  bit  of 
a  freelancer.   She  worked  part-time,  I  think,  for  Department  of 
Rehabilitation.   I  don't  know  whether  she  had  a  full-time  job 
there  or  not.   But  she  was  a  very  connected  person  in  the  whole 
kind  of  grey  medical  area. 

At  any  rate,  among  her  contacts  would  have  been  going  to 
hospitals  and  county  hospitals  and  doing  occupational,  independent 
living  type  skill  sessions  with  people  who[m]  she  found  in  the 
hospital  or  school  setting.   Don  Lorence  and  Larry  Biscamp  and  a 
couple  of  other  people- -Donovan  Harby--were  part  of  this. 

So  she  found  them  in  some  other  hospital  setting? 

Or  some  other  setting.   I  don't  know  what.   1  think  that's  how  it 
worked.   The  deal  was  that  you  had  to  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation.   First  of  all,  you  had  to  apply  to  the  university, 
and  then  you  had  to  also  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation.   Technically,  a  rehabilitation  counselor  was 
supposed  to  help  you  get  into  the  university  and  do  a  lot  of 
support  stuff.   I  don't  know  how  much  Lucile  really  did,  how  much 
she  was  willing  to  walk  the  paperwork  through  and  willing  to  go 
chase  down  stuff.   I  didn't  know  her,  and  I  was  not  intimate  to 
all  the  hassles  that  went  on.   I  think  I  only  met  her--I  don't 
even  remember  her  face.   So  she  was  a  rather  distant  person.   And 
because  of  that,  it's  possible  that  she  didn't  do  an  awful  lot; 
she  just  sat  back  and  did  approvals  and  disapprovals.   Somebody 
else  will  have  to  talk  about  that. 


At  any  rate,  in  this  newer  crew,  when  they  hit  the  second 
floor,  there  was  a  big  change.   In  a  sense,  Ed  and  John  were  kind 
of  grandfathers  compared  to  this  other  crew.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Don  Lorence  he  was  wearing--!  mean,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was 
literally  wearing  this,  but  in  my  mind  is  this  absurd  beaver  hat 


cocked  on  one  side  and  a  tie-dyed  t-shirt  with  these  glasses  that 
were  as  thick  as  Coke  bottles. 


Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes: 
Grimes : 

Landes: 
Grimes : 


Landes: 

Grimes : 
Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes: 
Grimes: 


So  he  was  New  Age . 

[chuckling)  Yes. 
up. 


This  was  the  equivalent  of  the  hippies  showing 


So  what  was  the  relationship  between  these  new  people  that  you're 
describing  and  the  old  guard? 

Well,  the  old  guard—at  this  point,  Ed  Roberts  had  moved  out.   I 
think  he  had  either  dropped  out  or  put  it  off. 

Or  he  may  have  gone  to  teach  at  Nairobi  College  in  East  Palo  Alto. 

He  was  not  going  to  classes;  he  moved  out  of  Cowell.   I  think  he 
got  some  kind  of  a  temporary  teaching  gig  there  and  immediately 
went  to  that.   John  must  have  been  finishing  up-- John  would  have 
probably  continued  to  do  a  Ph.D.  in  French,  but  at  some  point 
along  the  way,  he  decided  he  was  going  to  get  the  terminal  M.A. 
He  had  to  write  a  smaller  research  project  to  finish  off  and  get  a 
terminal  M.A.  in  French.   That  happened  that  year,  the  '69  to  "70 
year.   That's  when  I  was  an  orderly  there;  that's  when  Mike  was  an 
orderly  there;  that's  when  1  was  their  attendant;  and  that's  when 
all  this  shit  was  going  on. 

Tell  me  what  your  perception  was  of  the  tension  between  Lucile  and 
the  students. 

Well,  see,  I  wasn't  any  of  these  people's  attendant. 
What  did  you  see- 
Since  they  were  pretty  party  animals,  I  didn't  see  them  much  for 
breakfast  [laughing]. 

So  they  got  up  sometime  after  you  left. 

Well,  I  was  there  in  the  morning  until  noon,  until  one-ish  or  so, 
doing  one  thing  and  another,  and  then  I  wasn't  back  until  about 
six—somebody  else  actually  served  the  dinner  scene,  so  I  wasn't 
there  until  the  later  evening,  until  about  seven  or  eight,  until 
about  ten. 

So  you  worked  in  the  evening  as  well? 

Yes.   I  had  a  split  shift.   Other  people  were  there  between  about 
one  or  two  and  six  to  seven  to  eight,  around  in  there.   So  the 


whole  afternoon,  which  is  when  most  activity  takes  place,  somebody 
else  was  around.   I  think  that  that's  when  Mike  was  around.   1 
can't  remember  now.  Mike  and  John  were  sort  of  slowly  pulling  off 
of  their  involvement  with  this. 

Landes:   That's  Mike  Fuss. 

Grimes:   Mike  Fuss  and  John  Hessler,  because  in  the  background  was  this 

fomenting  thing:  to  get  the  hell  out  of  Cal  because  of  exactly  the 
kind  of  medical  tension  thing.   That's  why  the  hassle.   When  Larry 
Biscamp  and  Don  Lorence--and  there  were  another  couple  of  people 
involved  in  this,  and  I  can't  remember  their  names  anymore.   But 
they  were  a  different  crew.   They  were  much  more  explicit.   They 
weren't  so  much  into  bullshit.   They  were  a  little  more  explicit 
about  it.   They  considered  it  their  right  to  be  there,  however 
they  were  there. 

Landes:   So  they  were  much  more  direct? 

Grimes:   Yes.   And  that's  what  got  them  in  trouble  because  they  weren't 
buying  any  of  this  —  see,  DR  assumes  that  they  control  you,  that 
you  are  theirs,  and  they're  molding  you  in  their  concept  of 
reality  to  face  the  real  world  because  you,  you  precious  child-- 
you  know,  even  though  you're  a  fucking  grown  man—and  so  they  have 
this  extremely  heavy  paternalism.   These  kids:  "Eat  it." 
[laughing]   I  mean,  just  as  clear  as  that. 

You  take  a  certain  number  of  units  in  order  to  be  a  full- 
time  student,  and  there's  a  waiver  on  the  number  of  units  you  have 
to  take  in  order  to  be  a  full-time  student  if  you  were  a  disabled 
student.   This  was,  like,  a  little  arrangement  with  the  university 
administration,  so  that  you  could  take  two  to  three  classes,  not 
the  three  to  four  which  was  more  standard  —  or  five. 

This  is  during  the  changeover  to  the  quarter  system,  so 
there  were  four  quarters.   You  got  a  kind  of  a  break  the  first 
year  or  two.   You  could  only  take  two  classes. 

Landes:   Part  of  the  conflict  was  how  many  units  they  would  take? 

Grimes:   How  many  units  they  would  take  and  what— see,  DR  wanted  kind  of  a 
demonstration  that  you  could  cut  it. 

Landes:   So  that  was  a  key  part  of  the  conflict  between  Lucile  Withington 
and  the  new  students  in  particular? 

Grimes:   As  I  saw  it,  yes.   Basically,  she  didn't  like  them;  they  didn't 

like  her;  and  this  was  just  all  a  bunch  of  bullshit  to  get  rid  of 
them. 


Disabled  Students  Organize;  The  Rolline  Quads 


Landes : 

Grimes : 
Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes; 

Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes; 


So  sometime  in  the  fall  of  1969,  my  understanding  is  that  they 
organized  something  called  the  Rolling  Quads. 

Yes. 

Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Rolling  Quads? 

Technically,  the  ASUC  [Associated  Students  of  the  University  of 
California]  charter  says,  "A  student  organization  is:"  --and  it 
gives  the  explanation,  and  it  amounts  to  basically  going  down 
there,  filling  out  some  forms,  and  having  three  people  sign  it,  or 
four  or  whatever.   John  and  Don  kind  of  get  together,  and  they're 
real  unlikely.   I  mean,  they're  personally  unlikely.   Biscamp  and 
John  don't  get  along  too  well. 

So  that's  Larry  Biscamp  and  John  Hessler? 

Yes. 

If 

So  John  Hessler  and  Larry  Biscamp  didn't  quite  get  along  too  well. 
But  they  worked  together. 

The  other  fly  in  the  ointment  was  Larry  Langdon.   Larry 
Langdon  got  along  with  these  guys  just  great.   They  actually 
became  buddies.   And  Langdon  got  along  with  John,  so  he  became 
kind  of  the  interface  between  the  old  crew  and  the  new  crew.   I 
don't  know  how  much  Langdon  had  to  do  with  the  Rolling  Quads. 


Oh,  I  also  forgot  Herb  Willsmore. 
about  this  time,  too. 


Herb  Willsmore  shows  up 


So  he's  part  of  this  young  guard,  new  blood? 

He  came  in  a  little  bit  later,  just  a  little  bit.   He  might  have 
been  in  at  the  same  time.   I  can't  remember.  All  of  sudden,  the 
second  floor  kind  of  explodes,  and  there's  all  kinds  of  people  all 
over  the  place.   Willsmore  and  Biscamp  get  along  pretty  well. 
Willsmore  was  a  bit  of  a  greaser,  and  Biscamp  is  a  bit  of  a 
criminal,  and  Lorence  is  a  bit  of  an  Oscar  Wilde  type--just:  "Ah, 
so  what?"   [laughing]   John  is  a  French  major.   He's  fully  aware 
of  all  this  French  Revolutionary  drama  stuff.   I  mean,  these  guys 


are  into  this  as  drama,  as  a  kind  of  a  sick  Rocky  Horror  soap 
opera  or  something. 

Landes:   What's  your  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  Rolling  Quads? 

Grimes:   Basically,  almost  immediately  it  was  apparent  that  there  needed  to 
be  some  weeding  out  of  this  new  crew,  that  DR  had  made  a  big 
mistake.   They  [laughing]  had  trolled  the  bottom  and  got  some 
bottom  feeders  [laughing].  Anyway,  they  start  in  on  a  campaign 
right  away.   That's  it.   Finish  out  the  semester  here,  and  you're 
gone.  I  mean,  this  is  big  turnover  to  end  up  at  the  university, 
end  up  at  the  hospital  up  there,  and  get  into  this  scene,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  have  some  stupid  institution  say,  "Oh,  well,  I'm 
sorry.   It  just  didn't  work  out.  We  don't  like  your  attitude." 

See,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that's  identical  to  what's 
going  on  in  the  outside  world,  in  the  outside  campus  world  of 
People's  Park.   People  forget,  but  People's  Park  was  started  by 
the  damn  Design  Department  as  part  of  a  landscape  architecture 
project  on  free  university  land. 

Landes:   So  the  revolt  at  Cowell  was  a  microcosm  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
whole  university  community. 

Grimes:   Yes.   They're  working  in  tandem.   These  are  different  expressions 
of  the  same  kind  of  historical  envelope,  the  dynamics  of  it. 

Landes:   So  there  was  a  formal  university  student  group? 

Grimes:   Yes,  the  Rolling  Quads.   Okay.   It  always  comes  down  to  how  do  you 
organize,  how  do  you  make  yourself  powerful?   If  you  take  yourself 
one-to-one  with  an  administrator,  you  always  lose.   So  what  do  you 
do?  You  want  to  stack  the  cards.   How  do  you  stack  the  cards? 
You've  got  to  have  more  than  one  person  in  the  room.   How  do  you 
get  more  than  one  person  in  the  room?  Well,  you've  got  to  be  an 
organization.   So  you  don't  actually  just  speak  for  yourself,  you 
speak  for  this  vast  [laughing]  organization. 

I've  got  to  close  my  eyes  because  I've  got  to  re-remember 
this  stuff.   Okay.   So  then  you  become  a  student  organization,  and 
then  you  can  advocate  on  the  basis  of  a  more  general  context  than 
just  your  own  petty  flesh.   The  way  you  do  that  is  you  go  down  to 
the  ASUC,  you  fill  out  a  bunch  of  forms,  you  bring  some  of  those 
forms  back,  you  get  a  couple  of  guys  to  sign  it,  then- -boom! -- 
you're  a  student  organization.   I  think  you  had  to  pay  some  sort 
of  marginal  fee.  And  you  had  to  be  elected.   There  had  to  be  a 
president  because  institutions  can't  stand  the  idea  that  there's 
an  organization  that  nobody  is  in  charge  of.   That  is  a  mind- 
boggling  concept. 


I  forget  who  the  first  president  was.  Who  was  the  first 
president?   It  had  to  be  Lorence.   It  would  have  been  Lorence, 
Biscamp,  Langdon,  and  Willsmore--and  Scott  Sorenson  maybe. 

I  want  to  say  something  a  little  bit  here  on  the  side  about 
Scott.   Scott  is  a  guy  who  died  within  a  year  or  two  of  this.   He 
was  also  affected  because  he  had  been  dragging  out  his  education. 
He  had  been  stringing  it  along.   He  had  a  lot  of  physical 
problems.   He  was  in  push  chair  all  the  time.   He  was  severely 
disabled,  and  he  couldn't  be  sat  up,  so  he  had  to  be  sort  of 
propped  up.   He  was  one  of  these  relatively  frail  disabilities  and 
had  a  lot  of  potential  problems  with  respiratory  stuff- 
cardiovascular  system  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

His  health  was  never  really  particularly  good,  and  so  he  was 
caught  up  in  this  because  I  don't  think  he  took  enough  units.   I 
think  Lucile,  in  order  to  mask  the  fact  that  she  Just  wanted  to 
get  these  guys  out  of  here,  just  arbitrarily  decided  that  you  had 
to  take  "x"  number  of  units. 

Landes:   And  so  Scott  got  caught  up  in  that? 

Grimes:   Yes,  somehow  got  caught  up  in  this.   Of  course,  he  was  as 

outrageous  as  Don,  but  he  was  so  damn  quiet,  nobody  ever  knew  it. 
Or  Biscamp.   He  was  kind  of  aiding  and  abetting  this  stuff.   But 
he  was  also  a  little  bit  of  a  little  old  lady.   I  mean,  he  had 
very  long  hair,  and  he  used  to  be  wrapped  up  in  an  afghan  and  was 
a  little  bit  comical  and  pathetic  and  strange,  as  a  guy.  At  any 
rate,  he  got  caught  up  in  that,  and  he  didn't  survive.   It  killed 
him.   But  that's  a  different  story,  a  little  bit  later. 

At  any  rate,  the  Rolling  Quads  got  organized.   In  response 
to  this  outrage,  they  must  have  put  out  a  newsletter  or  something 
like  that. 

Landes:   So  they  got  a  lot  of  publicity. 

Grimes:   Well,  I  think  they  got  some  —  they  called  up  the  Daily 

Cal[ifornian]  and  told  them  the  story.   I  don't  know  whether  the 
Daily  Cal  went  up  there  or  whether  they  went  down  to  the  Daily 
Cal.   Oh,  by  the  way,  they  had  power  chairs  that  worked  better 
than  John's,  and  that  pissed  John  off,  too  [laughing].   I  mean, 
Donald  did.   Donald  was  smaller  and  lighter,  and  he  could  Just 
kind  of  like  spin  around  a  little  better. 

Landes:   What  else  do  you  remember  about  the  Rolling  Quads  and  their 

political  organization  and  their  revolt  against  Lucile  Withington? 


Grimes:   Okay.   I  don't  remember  the  details  of  each  one  of  the  blow-by- 
blow  things.  Mike  Fuss  was  the  guy  that  was  the  most  involved  in 
that;  that  is,  Mike  Fuss  and  Larry  Biscamp  can  give  you  the  blow- 
by-blow  details  on  it.  At  that  point,  most  of  their  activity  was 
taking  place- -this  was  in  the  afternoons,  and  I  was  there  in  the 
mornings,  when  all  these  guys  were  sound  asleep,  except  for  the 
old  guard,  or  in  the  evenings,  when  they  were  all  out.   So  1 
wasn't  really  too  involved  in  the  political  end  of  this,  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  political  end  of  it. 

Oh,  1  should  also  mention  Eric  Dibner. 
Landes:   What  about  Eric? 

Grimes:   Eric  was  another  of  John's  attendants  and  also  Scott's  attendants. 
God,  all  this  stuff  is  just  so  packed  into  a  couple  of  years,  it's 
hard  to  get  it  all  sorted  out.  At  a  certain  point,  Dibner  and 
Hessler  go  to  France  for  three  to  six  months;  they  might  have  gone 
for  a  year. 

Landes:   Do  you  have  anything  else  to  say  about  the  Rolling  Quads  and  that 
particular  political  struggle? 

Grimes:   They  advocated  the  right  to  be  able  to  determine  the  number  of 

units  that  you  can  take  because  you're  the  one  who—this  is  part 
of  the  medical  tension,  the  institutional  tension- -you 're  the  one 
who  should  be  able  to  determine  what  you  can  and  can't  handle,  and 
DR  should  back  off  of  this  whole  idea  of  manipulating  you  into  a 
direction.   They  can  approve  or  disapprove  of  it,  whatever,  but 
more  of  a  hands-off  kind  of  attitude  about  this  stuff. 

I  should  say  that  Eleanor  Smith  is  beginning  to  fade  away  at 
this  point  a  little  bit.   This  kind  of  controversy  kind  of 
frightened  Eleanor  because  it  was  no  longer  some  of  her  babies.   I 
know  that  that  sounds  like  a  harsh  thing  to  say,  but  she  looked  at 
them  as  her  guys. 

Landes:   You're  talking  about  John  and  Ed? 

Grimes:   Yes,  and  there  was  one  other  quad  who  didn't  last  very  long  there 
that  was  involved- -he  wasn't  involved  politically  in  this,  but  he 
was  involved  personally  in  it.   He  was  a  fairly  wimpy  guy,  and  he 
was  young-ish.   He  needed  a  lot  of  assistance  to--if  you've  been 
in  bed  or  if  you  have  not  been  through  a  lot  of  physical  rehab, 
you're  actually  kind  of  weak.  You  can  only  tolerate  sitting  up, 
driving  around  for  a  couple  of  hours  a  day.   1  was  actually 
advocating  that  some  people  like  Donovan  stay  up  longer  during  the 
day.   This  is  probably--! 'm  moving  a  little  ahead.   This  is 
probably  in  '70  at  this  point,  with  Donovan. 
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The  upshot  of  it  was  they  wanted  a  different  counselor.   I 
think  ultimately  what  happened  is  that  Instead  of  changing  one 
iota  of  anything,  the  only  thing  that  happened  was  Lucile 
Withington  was  replaced  by  John  Velton,  and  Velton  just  got  in 
there  and  started  working  with  these  guys  more  directly.   I  can't 
remember. 

Landes:   Did  they  have  a  better  relationship? 

Grimes:   Yes  and  no.   He  was  more  tolerable.   There  was  a  lot  of  personal 
antagonism  going  on  with  Lucile.   She  really  didn't  like  these 
guys,  and  they  really  didn't  like  her. 

Landes:   And  that  tension  did  not  exist  with  John,  that  particular  tension? 

Grimes:   That  kind  of  punitive,  moralistic,  institutional  presumption- -he 
was  just  a  better  counselor.  What  can  you  say?  He  was  just  more 
hands-off.   "Yeah,  all  right.   You  have  to  take  these  units." 
It's  a  simple  as  that.   It  was  a  little  cleaner. 

But  in  the  process,  what  was  happening  was  that  this  was  a 
fight  of  independence  from  the  institution.   Larry,  I  think, 
actually  lost.   I  think  he  got  kicked  out.   I  can't  remember  too 
clearly.   Either  that  or  he  won  whatever  the  battle  was  and  then 
moved  out.   I  can't  remember  the  specifics. 

Scott  Sorenson  was  able  to  struggle  along  for  another  six 
months,  but  eventually  he  had  to  move  out  or  did  move  out.   I 
can't  remember.   I  think  he  was  forced  out  because  he  wasn't 
making  significant  progress  toward  his  vocational  goals.   He  moved 
into  a  place  at  Blake  and  Telegraph,  a  building  that's  still 
there,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   I  became  his  attendant  outside 
Cowell.   But  this  is  moving  on  into  the  next  year. 

Landes:   You  mentioned  quite  a  few  students,  most  of  them  men. 
Grimes:   Oh,  yes,  I'm  sorry.   Judy  Taylor. 
Landes:   Were  any  women  involved  in  this? 

Grimes:   Yes,  yes.   Like  I  said,  a  whole  bunch  of  people  showed  up  over  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Landes:   Judy  Taylor.   What  about  Cathy  [Catherine]  Caulfield? 
Grimes:   Cathy  Caulfield  was  another  one. 
Landes:   What  do  you  remember  about  these  two? 
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Grimes:   Okay.   There's  a  couple  of  waves--Larry,  Don,  and  Herb  are  one 
wave,  and  then  after  that  is  Cathy  Caulfield,  Judy  Taylor,  Greg 
Sanders,  and  who  else  is  still  around?  Donovan  Harby  and  Gwin 
Hinkle  and  Alan  Fabyancic  and  those  become  the  next  wave.   I  think 
it's  at  this  point  that  John  has  gone  to  France  for  a  year. 

Landes:   Of  the  women,  who  of  them  were  involved  in  these  political  issues? 
Grimes:   That  was  a  little  weird  because  they  both  were. 
Landes:   Judy  and  Cathy? 

Grimes:   Both  Judy  and  Cathy,  but  they're  remarkably  different  kinds  of 
people.   Judy  was  from  Texas  and  sounded  from  Texas,  and 
[imitating  Texan  accent]  just  a  little  bit  of  a  thang  [sic],  and 
used  to  ham  it  up  with  that  kind  of  accent.   She  and  Herb  kind  of 
started  to  hang  around  together.   Cathy  Caulfield  was  from  Los 
Angeles,  from  Long  Beach.   She  was  a  bit  of  a  California  girl, 
kind  of  a  "Hey,  guys,  let's  go  cruisin',  get  loaded,  fuck.   What 
do  you  say?"   [laughing]   She  would  probably  say,  "What  do  you 
mean,  Chuck?"   These  are  really  two  different  kinds  of  people. 

Greg  Sanders  was  a  bit  of--I  wouldn't  call  him  a  loner  so 
much,  but  he  is  off  to  one  side.   He's  a  guy  that  has  his  stuff 
pretty  damn  together. 

Oh,  there's  another  guy,  [John]  Jack  Rowan  and  his  brother, 
Gary.   His  crazy  brother,  Gary.   So  this  is  what  I  mean.  All  of  a 
sudden,  these  people  just  blossomed  all  over  the  place. 

So  this  battle  with  Lucile  kind  of  dragged  on  and  on. 
Landes:   Until  John  Velton  replaces  her? 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  it  just  becomes  kind  of  an  independent  thing.   It 

becomes  its  own  story,  which  I  can't  remember  too  much  about.   I 
know  that  they  made  a  big  thing  out  of  it,  and  it  was  a  big  thing 
because  it  threatened  their  lives  is  really  what  it  amounted  to. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  process  of  this --when  you're  inside  an 
institution,  how  do  you  project  yourself  out  of  the  institution? 
How  do  you  conceive  being  out  of  the  institution?  Most  of  these 
guys  had  been,  like,  turned  over  to  institutions  because  their 
families  or  wherever  they  were  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
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Becoming  More  Independent  and  Learning  New  Skills 


Landes:   So  were  they  talking  about  moving  out  of  Cowell? 
Grimes:   Yes,  yes. 

Landes:   How  did  this  whole  idea  of  moving  into  a  community  evolve  at 
Cowell? 

Grimes:   Part  of  it  had  to  do  with  this  Lucile  Withington  business.   Some 
people,  like  Biscamp,  I  think,  just  got  kicked  out.   I  mean,  she 
just  cut  him  off.   I  can't  remember  specifically.   He  was  enough 
of  a  fuck  off  [laughing].   So  what?  That's  not  quite  political 
enough.   On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  very  young  guy.   He  was 
extremely  muscular,  from  the  waist  up.   He  was  a  para,  okay?  He 
could  literally  walk  on  his  hands.  And  a  very  withered  lower 
torso. 

I  don't  know  what  the  specifics  were  of  how  he  broke  his 
back,  but  he  broke  his  lower  back  when  he  was  a  kid  about  twelve 
or  so,  I  think.  Might  have  been  a  lot  younger,  if  I  think  about 
it.   At  any  rate,  he  had  broken  his  back  as  a  kid,  and  so  he  had  a 
withered  lower  torso  and  large,  muscular  arms  and  shoulders.   He 
was  very  independent.   He  didn't  need  an  attendant.   I'm  sure  he 
charged  for  attendant  care,  though  [chuckling]. 

Lorence  needed  a  lot  of  attendant  work.   In  fact,  he  was  a 
pain  in  the  ass  because  he  was  so  particular  about  how  he  was 
positioned  in  bed  that  you  would  just  consume  hours  adjusting  this 
little  fold  and  that  little  fold  and  getting  his  head  just  right 
and  moving- - 

Oh,  there's  a  whole  thing  about  speaker  phones.   How  do  you 
deal  with  the  phone?  This  is  another  little  thing  that's  sort  of 
evolving.   I  think  I  maybe  mentioned  that  the  last  time.   But 
Lorence--that ' s  one  of  the  things  that  Lamothe  came  in  handy  for. 

Landes:   So  Lamothe  helped  set  up  the  speaker  phones? 

Grimes:   And  there  was  also  a  phone  guy,  a  specific  phone  guy  that  got 
involved  in  this. 

Landes:   Somebody  from  the  university? 

Grimes:   No,  he  was  from  the  phone  company. 

Landes:   So  the  phone  company  had  a  specialist  that  they  designated? 
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Grimes:   Yes.   There's  a  guy  that  Just  comes  out  from  the  phone  company  and 
dealt  with  this.   That  guy  stayed  around  for  years. 

Landes:   So  they  kept  sending  the  same  person? 

Grimes:  Well,  he  worked  out  of  one  office,  and  he  would  usually  get  the 
calls  for  that.  I  wish  I  could  remember  this  guy.  They  called 
him  Tony  the  phone  man. 

So  any  rate,  all  these  people  started  showing  up,  and  they 
all  had  different  needs,  okay?   Don  with  his  phone.   Don  also  had 
a  lot  of  gizmos.   Don  couldn't  move  his  arms  very  well,  so  he 
needed  little  reachers,  and  he  needed  a  desk,  and  he  needed  all 
this  little  stuff,  right  immediately  near  him  so  he  could  drive  up 
to  it  and  scoop  it  off  the  counter,  and  stuff  like  that. 

Judy  was  pretty  damn  competent.   She  was  a  quad,  but  she  was 
light- framed.   She  didn't  have  a  lot  of  weight  to  move  around,  and 
she  was  inherently  strong.   Her  body  was  already  a  strong  body. 
She  was  pretty  mellow  and  sophisticated  in  a  lot  of  ways,  in  sort 
of  this  physical  world  of  dealing  with  disability,  a  lot  more  so 
than  most  of  the  guys  around,  who  were  still  sort  of  ragging  at 
it,  like  fighting  your  cage. 

Cathy  was  a  really  low  quad  and  could  basically  pick  things 
up  by  a  technique  where  you  roll  you  hand  over  like  this 
[demonstrating]  and  then  I  think  you  use  your  upper  wrist  muscles, 
your  extensors,  to  rock  the  top  of  your  wrist  up  and  your  thumb 
closes  on  your  forefinger.   You  can  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper. 

Landes:   You  stretch  your  tendons  across  the  bone  and  it  tightens  your 
fingers? 

Grimes:   Yes.   You  use  your  extensor  muscles  on  the  top  of  your  arm,  and  it 
pulls  your  hand  upward  and  your  hand  closes  naturally,  and  your 
thumb  naturally  falls  against  your  index  finger.   You  can  use  that 
as  a  method  of  picking  things  up.   She's  the  first  person  that  I 
saw  that  actually  did  this  naturally,  without  a  tenodesis  splint, 
which  is  a  mechanical  device  to  do  something  very  similar.   That's 
something  that  John  used  to  write  with,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   He 
used  to  use  a  tenodesis  splint  to  write  with.   Larry  Langdon  could 
use  his  hands  almost  entirely. 

One  of  the  things  that  Cathy  and  Judy  presented  was  a  kind 
of  a  different  physical  model  in  a  lot  of  ways.   They  were  in  some 
ways  more  independent  than  the  guys . 

Landes:  They  really,  in  the  sense  of  becoming  independent,  were  leading 
the  charge. 
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Grimes:   I  wouldn't  call  it  leading  the  charge.  I  would  say  that  they  were 
more  at  ease  with  their  disabilities. 

Landes:   Were  they  teaching  their  skills  to  the  other  guys? 

Grimes:   No.   Everybody  was  learning  from  everybody  else.   Once  with  this 
influx,  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
people,  in  different  sorts  of  situations,  with  different  kinds  of 
disabilities  and  different  levels.   So  this  had  a  kind  of  a 
churning  effect.   Now,  it  started  causing  problems  because  about 
this  time,  the  medical- -remember,  all  this  is  taking  place  in  a 
hospital,  and  all  this  is  supposed  to  be  hospital,  which  means  you 
still  are  supposed  to  turn  the  lights  out  at  nine  [laughing].   So 
there's  evolving  controversies  going  on  in  the  background  with  the 
hospital,  with  the  second  floor,  with  the  head  nurse. 

The  other  thing  is  with  this  influx  of  students  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Eleanor.   Eleanor  kind  of  pulls  away  from  this  scene 
at  this  point,  and  Mike  Fuss  takes  over. 

Landes:   And  what  is  Mike's  role  at  this  point? 

Grimes:   He  is  the  floor  attendant.   I  mean,  he's  the  floor  orderly. 

There's  two  of  them:  me  and  Mike.  And  Mike  becomes  much  more 
involved  in  this  Lucile  Withington  thing,  much  more  involved  in 
the  controversies  with  the  hospital.   He  was  tutored  into  this 
thing  by  Eleanor  Smith  and,  as  Eleanor  Smith  withdraws,  Mike 
begins  to  take  on  all  of  her  medical  duties  like  teaching  people. 
Cathy  and  Judy  seemed  to  be  real  competent;  other  people  were  sort 
of  learning  this  stuff,  learning  how  to  teach  an  attendant, 
learning  how  to  deal  with  different  attendants,  not  just  one. 
Among  those  are  people  like  Donovan  Harby  and  Gwin  Hinkle,  who 
arrive  in  a  slightly  later  stage,  right  in  this  same  period. 

So  Mike  does  a  little  bit  of  this  orientation.  Who  was  his 
main  buddy  at  this  point?  Langdon,  I  think.   Jim  Donald  just 
moved.   I  think  he  had  gotten  into  Davis  Law  School  and  moved  out 
at  this  point.   Ed's  at  Nairobi  [College];  and  John  might  be  in 
France.   Mike  Fuss  and  Cathy  get  to  be  real  good  buddies  right 
away.   It  sort  of  falls  to  me  and  Mike  in  a  way  to  start  teaching 
some  of  these  newer  guys  stuff  because  some  of  the  older  crew  had 
moved  out-- 

Landes:   So  one  of  the  things  that  you  do  is  start  teaching  them 
independent  living  skills? 

Grimes:  Mine  mostly  had  to  do  with  getting  around  campus,  doing  the  chair, 
taking  somebody's  routine—see,  some  of  these  guys  aren't  quite  so 
disabled,  or  they  have  a  different  form  of  disability.  Gwin 
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Landes: 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes : 


Hinkle  is  a  post-polio;  Donovan  Harby  is  extremely  high  quad  and 
has  been  in  bed  too  long  already  and  is  very  stiff  and  sore,  and 
so  there's  a  whole  kind  of  semi-physical  therapy  thing  going  on, 
where  I'm  trying  to  stretch  his  muscles  and  get  him  back  used  to 
sitting  up. 

I'm  trying  to  think  of  some  of  the  other  people  that  are 
involved  in  this.   So  the  students  start  teaching  each  other.   In 
between,  Mike  and  I  add  whatever  we  can  that  we  have  picked  up 


from  John  or  Ed. 
pretty  good. 

Is  teach  others? 


That ' s  something  that  Larry  Biscamp  could  do 


Yes.   He  had  a  real  casual  attitude.   I  don't  think  he's  around 
long  enough  to  do  much  of  it,  but  since  he  was  traumatic,  he  had  a 
catheter.   He  used  a  catheter.  And  there's  this  chronic  problem 
of  deciding  whether  to  use  a  catheter  or  a  condom,  because  condoms 
at  that  point  could  blow  off  pretty  easy,  and  then  you  just  got  a 
big  mess. 

So  using  a  condom  as  a  link  to  a  urine  bag? 

Yes.   Because  you're  moving  around  a  lot,  it's  easy  to  pull  them 
off. 


[Interview  3:  September  2,  1998]  ft 


Landes:   Chuck,  is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say  about  the 
Rolling  Quads? 

Grimes:  Yes.  The  last  time  I  couldn't  actually  picture  who  were  the  very 
first  people  in  Rolling  Quads.  I'm  fairly  sure  it  was  Donald  and 
Cathy. 

Landes:   That's  Don  Lorence  and  Cathy  Caulfield? 

Grimes:   Right.  And  then  other  people,  but  I  can't  remember  specifically 
who.  At  a  certain  point,  Herb  Willsmore  shows  up  in  town.   It's 
right  in  this  new  wave  of  people.   So  Cathy  Caulfield,  Judy 
Taylor,  Herb  Willsmore,  and  a  couple  of  other  people  like  Lennis 
Jones.  Other  people  might  occur  to  me  later.   They  came  in  smack- 
dab  in  this  Lucile  Withington  fight  or  right  after  Lucile 
Withington  and  right  in  this  kind  of  little  saddle  period  that  me 
and  Mike  Fuss  were  handing  out  the  supplies  and  doing  some  of  the 
routine  sorts  of  things  that  Eleanor  [Smith]  had  done. 
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Landes:   So  you  were  taking  over  some  of  the  functions  of  Eleanor  Smith? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Eleanor  used  to  have  suppliers  show  up  and  drop  off  things. 
That  required  contracts  and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  obviously 
we  didn't  have  access  to,  so  what  we  did  is  go  get  the  supply 
lists  from  people  and  then  we  would  put  an  order  together  and  then 
call—there's  a  drugstore  that  still  exists,  actually.   It's  a 
Rexall  drugstore  that  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  at  getting  stuff. 

Individual  people  had  developed  some  kind  of  relationship 
with  that  drugstore.   I  think  this  is  the  same  one.  And  so  he 
already  had  the  prescriptions  on  hand  and  all  of  that  kind  of 
stuff.   When  we  would  call  in  these  orders,  he  would  let  us  know 
whether  this  prescription  had  lapsed  or  that  one  had  or  whatnot. 
This  is  kind  of  bureaucratic  stuff.  That's  the  kind  of  thing  that 
a  vocational]  rehab  nurse—that 's  the  kind  of  thing  that  Eleanor 
had  been  doing. 

So  Edna  Brean  shows  up  at  some  point  along  in  this  period. 
At  first,  there's  basically  nothing  for  her  to  do  [laughing] 
because  all  this  stuff  has  been  done.   So  there  starts  to  develop 
kind  of  a  little  power  struggle  here.   It,  along  with  the  Lucile 
Withington  business,  is  one  of  these  kind  of  "Well,  let's  rope 
these  students  in  line.   This  is  getting  out  of  hand."  Kind  of  an 
institutional  paternalism  kind  of  a  vibe. 

Landes:   How  did  that  get  put  into  play?  What  did  she  say  to  you? 

Grimes:   At  one  point  she  said,  "You're  not  allowed  to  do  this."  Since  I 
was  working  for  the  hospital,  well,  I  guess  not.   She  wasn't 
formally  my  boss,  but  she  could  assume  that  position.   So  I  told 
the  students  that  I  dealt  with--Judy  Taylor  and  Cathy  and  Herb  and 
maybe  Scott  Sorenson  and  some  other  people  like  Jerome  [Frazee]. 
Jerome  didn't  care.   Cathy  just  said,  "Ah,  fuck  the  bitch." 
[laughing]   And  Judy  just  got  sullen  about  it.   Judy  was  from 
Texas,  and  she  had  a  very  soft  manner  of  speech.   She  was  very 
pretty.   Cathy  was  very  nice  looking,  too.   They  were  both  really 
attractive  women. 

The  arrival  of  women  on  the  floor  was  a  real  pick-me-up. 
Cathy  was  a  very  energetic  kind  of  person.   She  was  a  real  low 
quad,  who  had  got  in  a  beach  accident.   She  basically  was  knocked 
over  by  a  wave,  and  I  don't  think  she  had  a  complete  break,  but 
the  swelling  and  whatnot  caused  a  bad  enough  lesion  to  put  her  in 
a  wheelchair. 
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Impact  of  Women  Disabled  Students  on  Residence  Program 


Landes:   What  changes  did  the  appearance  of  women  students  at  Cowell  have? 

Grimes:   Well,  it  certainly  picked  up  a  lot  of  men's  spirits  [laughing]. 
It  started  to  resemble  life  and  not—there  was  this  intrusion  of 
life  into  this  place.   I  mean,  Ed  and  John  in  a  lot  of  ways  were 
kind  of  grim  characters. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  by  "grim"? 

Grimes:   Well,  I  mean,  they're  sort  of  businesslike.   They  were  older. 

Like,  I  used  to  play  chess  in  the  nurses'  station  with  John,  and 
I'd  sit  on  the  counter,  and  we'd  move  all  the  nurses'  crap  out  of 
the  way,  so  I  had  a  place  to  sit.  And  John  was  so  damn  tall  I 
couldn't  sit  at  a  regular  table,  and  he  couldn't  get  up  to  it, 
either.   I  mean,  his  knees  would  just  run  into  it.   So  I  used  to 
sit  on  the  nurses'  counter,  which  is  a  little  bit  higher.  We'd 
put  a  night  table  out  and  adjust  it  to  the  right  height  and  then 
we'd  have  a  chess  board  there. 

Now,  you  know,  that's  a  sort  of  a  revolt  in  the  trenches. 
That's  a  little  bit  like  yukking  it  up  in  a  MASH  unit. 

Landes:   The  chess  game? 

Grimes:   Well,  yes.   You  know,  it's  not  regular  student  life.   It's  like 

life  under  the  gun,  life  in  the  trenches,  life  in  an  institution. 

Landes:   So  can  you  give  some  concrete  examples  of  that,  how  the  arrival  of 
the  women  livened  things  up  and  made  it  real  life? 

Grimes:   It  meant  that  we  had  to  get  women  attendants.   This  wasn't  [a] 
hard  and  fast  thing.   I  used  to  put  Judy  to  bed,  and  Mike  Fuss 
used  to  put  Cathy  to  bed,  or  at  least  help  her.   Cathy  didn't  need 
too  much  help.   She  was  pretty  independent.   But  Judy  was  a 
relatively  high  quad,  and  she  did.  We  kept  it  to  a  minimum.   She 
had  a  morning  attendant,  a  woman  that  started  coming  in.   So  this 
man-woman  thing  starts  to  break  down  this  institutional  stuff. 

Also,  the  women  arrived- -they  brought  a  lot  of  crap  with 
them  [laughing]. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Grimes:   Oh,  like  little  stuffed  animals  to  stick  on  the  shelf  and  mirrors 
and  combs  and  perfume  and,  you  know,  women  stuff,  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  you  see  in  the  bathrooms  when  you  go  to  places  that 
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have  women  in  them- -lit tie  soap  things  on  a  rope  and  all  kinds  of 
stuff. 

Landes:   Was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  typical  student's  room  on  the  floor? 

Grimes:   Yes,  there  was. 

Landes:   Describe  first  what  a  man's  room  might  look  like. 

Grimes:   The  building  was  built  in  1906  or  something  like  that.   Large, 

heavy  concrete  walls,  very  tall  windows  that  only  opened  part -way, 
heavy  screens.   Not  the  insane  asylum  screens,  not  the  diamond 
plate,  but  heavy  screens.   Venetian  blinds,  grey-green  bland  beige 
paint,  and  black  and  white  tile  floor.   I  mean,  every  city 
hospital  in  the  country  had  this  architecture,  with  the  nurses' 
call  thing  up  by  the  door.   Very  large  doors,  like  three-and-a- 
half-foot  doors,  something  like  that,  or  at  least  three-foot, 
maybe  four.  And  they're  large,  heavy,  handled-type  doors. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  to  do  was  get  rid  of  the  spring- 
loaded  closing  mechanism.  We'd  get  Lamothe  down  there  to  take  off 
these  damn  institutional  pump  closers  that  they  have  on  doors. 

The  rooms  had  enough  room  to  put  two  hospital  beds  with  a 
single  night  stand  between  them.   Now,  this  caused  all  kinds  of 
problems  because  some  of  these  people  were  really  tall,  like 
[John]  Hessler,  for  instance.   So  we  got  larger  beds.   Most  people 
kept  the  hospital  bed  because  they  needed  to  have  the  controls  in 
order  to  move  up  and  down  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   There  was  a 
night  stand  and  a  small  institutional  dresser  that  had  about  three 
drawers  in  it . 

Hessler  kept  his  pretty  spare.   He  was  still  pretty 
dominated  by  the  medical  scene,  probably  related  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  had  a  little  background  problem  with  his  kidneys.   So 
these  were  spartan  kind  of  rooms. 

Landes:   Did  they  also  have  desks  and  bookshelves  there? 
Grimes:   No,  because  it  wasn't  big  enough  to  have  a  desk. 
Landes:   So  they  did  their  school  work- 
Grimes:   In  the  rec  rooms.   John  did  a  fair  amount  of  his  work  in  bed. 
He'd  go  to  bed  early.   Like,  I'd  get  him  to  bed  at  nine  or 
something  like  that  and  then  set  him  up  to  do  school  work.   And 
somebody  else  would  come--you  could,  on  an  emergency  basis,  call 
the  hospital  nursing  station.   One  of  the  real  hospital  orderlies 
would  come  up  and  do  a  very  minor  thing.   They  wouldn't  put  you  to 
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Landes : 
Grimes: 
Landes : 
Grimes : 


bed  or  anything,  but  if  you  wanted  a  table  moved  out  of  the  way 
and  the  lights  turned  out,  they'd  do  that. 

At  any  rate,  there  would  be  a  real  narrow,  small,  makeshift 
bookcase,  maybe  something  Lamothe  scrounged  out  of  the  basement  or 
something.   I  mean,  these  would  be  like  army  surplus  or 
institutional  type  oddball  bookcases  or  something  like  that.   They 
weren't  very  big.   They  were,  like,  three  feet  high  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide.   I  mean,  two  and  a  half  feet  long. 

Anyhow,  the  first  person  to  really  start  changing  this 
institutional  stuff  around  was  Scott  Sorenson.   Part  of  it  had  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  he  needed  a  particular  kind  of  bed,  so  he 
had  a  custom  bed.   He  took  everything  off  of  it  and  made  it 
slightly  wider,  with  plywood.   He  had  Lamothe  bolt  some  plywood 
onto  [it]  and  used  a  larger  sort  of  queen-sized  mattress.   He  also 
had  a  dashiki  hanging  over  his  window,  instead  of  Venetian  blinds. 
I  mean,  they  were  pulled  up  out  of  the  way.  And  he  had  hangings 
all  over--God's  eyes—you  know,  these  yarn-like  things  stuck  on 
sticks?  And  candles  and  a  lot  of  other  little  knick-knacky  stuff. 

He  was  a  guy  who  hated  institutions.   Had  been  institutions 
almost  all  his  life.   He  was  from  Utah.   His  family  were  Mormons, 
and  disabled  children  were  essentially  the  spawn  of  the  devil.   I 
mean,  they  fussied  it  up,  but  that's  what  it  would  come  down  to-- 
disability  is  a  kind  of  a  punishment  of  some  sort,  especially 
congenital  disabilities  and  deformities. 

At  any  rate,  he  slept- -the  usual  bedding  was  hospital  sheets 
and  these  open-weave  blankets  that  were  used  to  trap  heat. 
They're  a  heavy  open  weave.  You  can  see  through  it.   It  looks 
like  fishnet.   He  kept  those  things,  but  then  he  threw  his  afghan 
and  his  sleeping  bag  and  some  other  stuff  around.   He  was  a 
temperature  nut.   So  he  had  very  very  messy  room.   You  actually 
had  to  pick  this  guy  up  and  get  him  in  his  chair.   This  was  kind 
of  like  tiptoeing  around  the  junk  in  his  room.   He  had  boxes  of 
science  fiction  books  on  the  floor. 

So  there  was  a  range  from  his  crowded  room  to  John's  room. 

Yes. 

And  then  what  did  the  women  introduce? 

They  basically  followed  kind  of  like  Scott,  in  a  sense.   They 
started  in  with  boxes  of  junk  that  they  had.   It  was  a  chronic 
pain  to  go  find  places  to  put  this  stuff.   I  don't  know  who 
brought  the  first  refrigerator.   It  might  have  been  Lorence.   No, 
it  was  Ed.   It  was  Ed.   Ed  was  the  first  one  to  have  a 
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refrigerator  up  there,  on  some  bogus  hospi.tal--medi.cal  pretext. 
And  there  was,  of  course,  beer  in  paper  bags—that  was  Larry 
Langdon's  stash  [chuckling]. 

I'm  trying  to  remember  the  closets  in  these  things.   They 
had  that  kind  of  single-door  closet  that  you  can't  put  anything  in 
except  for  hanging  a  hospital  nightgown.   Those,  of  course,  were 
Just  filled  with  junk.   One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  was  that 
the  new  crew  had  been  to  rehab  somewhat  recently,  like  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  not  like  John  or  Ed,  who  had  been  through 
rehab  five,  ten  years  before.  And  so  the  new  crew  had  corsets  and 
heavy  stockings  and  leg  bags  and  clamps  and  all  that  paraphernalia 
that  hospitals  and  rehab  centers  give  you.  And  they'd  just  haul 
it  around  and  stick  it  in  the  closet. 

It  was  the  knick-knacks.   It  wasn't  too  long  before  the 
posters  and  the  candles  and  mirrors. 

Landes:   So  in  the  late  sixties- 
Grimes:   Early  seventies,  yes.   By  this  time,  we're  talking  about  the 
seventies . 

Landes:   The  early  seventies  scene  was  invading  Cowell  Hospital. 
Grimes:   Right.   And  this  was  causing  a  lot  of  stink  because-- 
Landes:   On  the  part  of  whom? 

Grimes:   The  head  nurse,  because  this  stuff  was  considered  a  fire  hazard, 
right? 

Landes:  How  did  that  get  resolved? 

Grimes:  It  didn't  get  resolved. 

Landes:  It  was  just  an  ongoing  tension? 

Grimes:  Yes. 


Contrasting  the  First  and  Second  Generations  of  Disabled  Students: 
Academics  and  Parties 


Landes:   What  about  parties? 
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Grimes:   Well,  parties.   Before  I  go  into  the  parties,  I  want  to  make  this 
point  about  the  Rolling  Quads  because  the  Rolling  Quads  were 
another  aspect  of  this  life  penetrating  this  institutional 
setting.   One  of  the  things  that  happened  was  that  in  the  interim, 
when  Edna  Brean  wasn't  there,  there  got  to  be  a  very  tight 
camaraderie  between  me  and  Mike  and  John.   John  wasn't  there,  but 
me  and  Mike  and  Cathy,  Judy,  Herb- -the  people  there.   But  there 
were  lines  drawn  already.  We  weren't  so  much  their  personal 
attendant  as  the  institution's  attendants  because  we  were 
orderlies,  floor  orderlies.   They  had  their  own  attendants  to  make 
up  for  a  lot  of  the  time  that  we  weren't  there. 

But  I  started  to  become  friends  with  people,  basically.   I 
considered  them  friends,  and  I  think  they  considered  me  as  a 
friend.   But  there  was  a  line  drawn.   It  was  a  line  about 
disability  versus  non-disability.   It  was  usually  fairly  subtle. 
It  wasn't  too  overt.   But  the  Rolling  Quads  evolved  as  a  specific 
disabled  trip.   I  don't  think  there  was  any  able-bodied  person  in 
them.   I  think  Mike  may  have  helped  one  of  the  people  do  some  of 
the  paperwork—run  down  to  the  ASUC  or  something  like  that.   So 
this  was  a  strictly  disabled  trip. 

I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it,  of  course.   It's  their 
trip.   I  mean,  that's  the  trip,  you  know?  You're  doing  this  to 
advocate  for  independence  and  the  fact  that  you  don't  need  all  of 
this  over- steering  nonsense  from  Lucile  or  the  Department  of  Rehab 
or  any  of  that.   But  there  also  developed  a  kind  of  camaraderie 
between  the  people  who  were  first  involved  in  that.   Like  I  said, 
I  think  Donald  was  the  first,  but  Herb  Willsmore  began  to  become 
really  active  in  that. 

Herb  was  a  dif ferent--if  I  wanted  to  say  that  John  and  Ed 
were  a  generation  that  were  fairly  grim  and  fairly  committed  to 
education  and  a  certain  level  of  political  activity,  the  next 
younger  generation  wasn't  quite  so  committed  to  the  academics  at 
all,  and  were  a  little  more  into  parties,  having  a  good  time,  a 
little  more  typically  college  kids. 

Landes:   So  you  would  put  Herb  and  the  others  in  that  group? 

Grimes:   To  a  certain  extent,  Herb  was  a  little  bit  like  Larry  Biscamp. 
Herb  didn't  belong  in  academia.   John  had  been  raised  in  a 
working-class  environment  and  had  transformed  himself  into  a  semi- 
intellectual,  and  so  had  Ed.   But  Ed  wasn't  from  a  working-class 
family;  he  was  upper-middle-class.   Herb  was  definitely  a  working- 
class  guy  who  basically  considered  himself  a  greaser,  and  he  still 
dressed  a  little  bit  like  a  greaser.   I  mean,  when  everybody  else 
was  kind  of  letting  their  hair  hang  out,  he  was  still  cutting  it  a 
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Landes  : 
Grimes : 


Landes : 


little  bit  short  and  combing  it  back  on  the  side,  a  little  bit 
like  a  duck  tail. 

Back  in  the  fifties. 

Yes,  like  back  in  the  fifties.  At  any  rate,  the  reason  I'm 
bringing  this  up  is  because  there  started  to  be  a  tension,  a  real 
complicated  little  tension  going  on  between  this  independence 
movement,  the  division  between  able-bodied  and  disabled,  and  some 
class  differences  that  were  going  on  between  strictly  academic 
type  people.  An  example  of  a  dead-ahead  professional  that  wasn't 
playing  any  of  this  stuff  was  Jim  Donald.   Jim  Donald  was  marching 
through  law  school  at  this  time. 


Who  were  the  other  people  you  classify  as  academics?  Ed? 
Jim  Donald? 


John? 


Grimes:   As  opposed  to  Cathy,  Judy  and  Herb?  Scott  was  kind  of  a  literary, 
arty  kind  of  guy.   He  was  pretty  out  of  it  at  this  point.   He  had 
a  lot  of  physical  problems. 

Landes:   So  to  the  extent  that  there  was  tension  along  these  lines,  how  did 
that  play  itself  out? 

Grimes:   Well,  the  first  thing  that  happened  is  that  we  started  having 

parties.   This  is  why  I  went  through  all  this  [chuckling]  to  get 
back  to  the  parties.   Now,  the  idea  of  a  party  for  John  or  Ed  was 
to  go  down  to  La  Val's  [Pizza]  which  used  to  have  a  place  on 
Bancroft.   It  was  real  accessible.   You  went  down  an  alley  and 
there  was  a  big  open  door,  and  you  drove  straight  in,  and  it  had 
large  picnic  tables,  and  they  served  beer  and  pizza.   Except  for 
the  lunch  hour  crowd,  it  was  usually  not  very  crowded. 

And  so  it  was  a  great  place  to  go  have  beer  and  pizza, 
especially  if  you  were  in  a  wheelchair  or  you  were  pushing  people 
down  with  wheelchairs  because  you  could  just  go  right  in.   There 
was  no  accessibility  problem  at  all,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
so  you  could  set  people  up.   For  instance,  John  could  basically 
pull  up  near  the  picnic  tables,  which  were  slightly  higher, 
anyhow.  And  had  no  problem  at  all.   It  was  a  good  place.   Their 
idea  was  just  to  have  a  beer  or  two  and  then  come  back  and  go  to 
bed. 

Landes:   What  about  the  new  crew? 

Grimes:   Well,  the  new  crew  would  be  more  likely  to  send  their  attendant  to 
go  get  beer  [chuckling]. 

Landes:   And  bring  it  back  to  the  hospital. 
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Grimes:   Right.   For  instance,  Larry  had  a  fairly  fast  Motorette.   Larry 
was  a  funny  guy.   He  was  pretty  working-class  in  a  lot  of  ways, 
but  he  was  very  smart  and  he  could  get  himself  together  to  get 
through  Cal,  which  is  pretty  damn  tough.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  a  wild  man.   He  would  go  drive  whatever  the  hell  it  is;  I 
mean,  it's  a  mile.  You  have  to  be  able  to  drive  a  mile  in  order 
to  get — that's  not  true.   For  beer  you  could  get  a  six-pack  at  one 
of  the  stores  on  Telegraph.   Blue  and  Gold  Market  was  one  of  them. 
It  used  to  be  on  Telegraph.  Between  Durant  and  Channing,  on 
Telegraph.   I  think  the  market  is  still  there. 

At  any  rate,  so  Larry  would  go  down  and  do  a  cigarette  and 
beer  run  and  stash  it.   I'm  trying  to  remember  where  we  used  to 
stash  the  beer.   See,  there  was  some  institutional  refrigerators 
there. 


Landes:   What  tensions  did  having  alcohol  in  the  hospital  generate? 

Grimes:  Oh,  this  was  completely  forbidden.  Along  with  sex.  I  don't  think 
they  had  co-ed  dorms  at  this  time,  so  the  idea  that  the  women  were 
living  there  was  another  kind  of  like  iffy  thing. 

Landes:   So  how  did  that  tension  develop? 

Grimes:   Well,  we  started  to  become  a  problem  as  far  as  Cowell  Hospital 
administration  was  concerned. 

Landes:   What  was  their  response? 

Grimes:   Their  response  was  that  all  of  this  stuff  is--for  one  thing, 

alcohol  is  illegal  on  campus,  especially  in  student  housing,  and 
this  was  student  housing.  And  so  there  was  this  game.   Well,  if 
this  is  student  housing  but  it's  a  hospital—so  there's  this  weird 
problem  of  whether—if  it's  student  housing,  they  can  have  people 
come  and  go  anytime  you  want,  right?  No.   I  mean,  it  got  to  be  a 
hassle  about  whether  they  were  going  to  leave  the  back  door  open 
or  not.   So  then  you  had  to  have  a  card  key  or  a  key.   That's  no 
problem.   You  give  one  person  on  that  floor  a  key,  and  we'd  have 
ten  keys  in  maybe  an  hour  or  two,  as  soon  as  somebody  got  down  to 
Rex  Key  Shop  and  made  a  bunch  [laughing].   This  was  also  verboten. 

Landes:   So  did  this  tension  ever  get  resolved,  or  was  it  just  an  ongoing- 
Grimes:   It  was  an  ongoing  thing.   It  was  used  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
Larry  Biscamp  along  with  the  fact  that  Lucile  Withington  cut  him 
off.   I  think  Donald  was  threatened  with  getting  kicked  out 
because  Donald  was  a  real  party  animal.   He  and  Cathy  turned  into 
buddies  right  away.   Judy  Taylor  and  Herb  Willsmore  started 
hanging  out  a  little  bit  together.   First  Herb  was-- 
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Landes:   By  "hanging  out"  you  mean  that  they  started  dating? 

Grimes:   Well,  you  know,  dating  in  the  sense  that  I  drive  down  over  to  your 
room  and  talk  all  night.   I  don't  know  (laughing].   It's 
complicated.   See,  all  of  a  sudden  now,  with  life,  we're  dealing 
with  alcohol  and  sex  and  friends  and  stuff  in  the  rooms  that  is 
flammable  [laughing],  like  candles  and  fuzzy  bears  and  that  kind 
of  stuff.   This  builds  up  a  whole  lot  of  tension  because  the  first 
thing  everybody  wants  to  do  is  get  out  of  Cowell. 

At  the  end  of  that  year- -the  parties,  the  parties.   I  should 
also  mention  Bill  Glenn  and  Greg  Sanders.   They  were  the  very  next 
wave.   Anyway,  let's  just  use  those  guys.   The  parties  started  off 
in  Donald's  room.   These  became  notorious.   You've  got  to 
remember,  I  was  married,  so  I  did  my  shift  and  left  at  midnight. 
Usually,  things  were  just  getting  started  at  midnight,  so  I  have 
no  idea  what  went  on  between  midnight  and  when  I  showed  up  at 
about  seven-thirty  or  eight. 

I  was  pretty  burned  out  because  I  was  running  the  morning 
and  night  shifts.   But  basically  what  was  happening  was  what  you 
would  expect  to  happen.   People  were  getting  loaded. 

Landes:   Was  there  marijuana? 

Grimes:   Ah!   Yes,  I  think  so!   [laughing]   The  problem  was  hiding  the 

smell,  so  there  was  a  whole  routine.   The  first  night  I  realized 
that  this  was  going  on  was  a  hot  night,  and  I  had  all  the  windows 
open  in  the  rec  room.   Cowell  was  a  kind  of  an  H- shaped- -it  had  a 
front  facade  and  then  the  wings  were  set  back  from  it.   So  the  rec 
rooms  were  in  this  front  sectional  facade,  this  projection  away 
from  the  wings,  so  stuff  that  blew  out  of  the  wing's  window—if 
the  wind  was  just  right—it  would  blow  straight  into  the  rec  room 
[laughing].   Donald's  room  just  happened  to  be  around  the  corner. 
Of  course,  this  really  strong,  pungent  odor  of  marijuana  and  lilac 
and  what's  the  air  freshener  that  they  use?   I  think  it  was  lilac 
or--I  don't  know.   Something  like  that. 


The  Role  of  Edna  Brean  II 


Landes:   So  we're  talking  about  the  parties  in  the  hospital.   It  must  have 
generated,  as  you  say,  quite  a  controversy  and  tension  with  the 
hospital  administration.  You  say  it  never  really  got  resolved, 
the  tension,  probably  until  these  people  started  moving  out  into 
the  community. 


Grimes: 


Landes : 


Yes,  that  was  the  resolution.   The  only  thing  the  hospital  could 
do—they  had  no  leverage  over  these  people  because  if  they  wanted 
to  lever  me,  who  was  technically  their  employee,  they  were  going 
to  get  nowhere.  And  if  they  wanted  to  lever  Fuss,  they'd  get 
mouthed  back  about  independence  and  about  a  lot  of  other  things , 
and  how  this  was  student  housing  and  so  forth  and  so  on.   They 
couldn't  lever  the  students  because  they'd  just  shine  them. 

I  think  that  Edna  Brean,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  the  reason 
that  the  DR  got  off  their  case  and  finally  got  a  nurse  up  there  on 
a  permanent  basis.   See,  Eleanor  visited.   That  wasn't  her 
permanent,  established,  do-nothing-else  job.  With  Edna,  it  was 
her  only  job. 


Did  she  actually  put  in  eight  hours  a  day, 
hospital? 


five  days  a  week  at  the 


Grimes:   Yes.   So  she  took  it  upon  herself.   I  don't  know.   She's  obviously 
somebody  that  should  be  part  of  this.   She'll  have  to  say  what  her 
charge  was  specifically.   But  she  was  a  basically  good  person;  she 
was  just  uptight,  was  in  a  foreign  situation  that  she  was  never 
going  to  control,  and  I  think  she  was  charged  with  the  process  of 
controlling  it,  and  so  it  took  part  of  the  form  of  monitoring  the 
supplies.   Underneath  all  of  this,  there  was  some  drug  problems. 
I  mean,  people  were  ordering  Darvon  by  the  goddamn  gigantic 
industrial  jar.  We're  talking  about  thousands  of  these  things. 

Donovan  Harby--we  used  to  call  him  Darvonovan  [chuckling] -- 
had  a  problem  with  these  things .   He  was  taking  enough  meds  to 
keep  him  constipated,  and  he  wasn't  getting  up  enough,  and  he  was 
starting  to  have  contractions  in  the  legs  so  that  it  was  harder 
and  harder  to  get  him  up. 

Larry  Biscamp,  Larry  Langdon  and  Don  had  some  fairly  seedy 
friends  that  used  to  show  up.   So  what  could  the  hospital  do?   The 
only  thing  they  could  do  is  try  and  lock  the  door  and  make  it 
impossible  to  get  in  the  building  after  midnight.   This  became  a 
problem.   The  solution  to  it  was,  since  it  was  the  second  floor, 
you  left  the  window  open,  and  if  you  were  down  there,  you  just  go 
walk  up  on  the  grass—if  you  were  able-bodied—and  yell  up  there, 
and  somebody  would  come  down  and  open  the  door  for  you. 

Landes:   How  did  Edna  deal  with  this  drug  problem  of  prescribed  medication? 

Grimes:   I  can't  remember.   Oh,  she  started  parcelling  it  out  and  caused  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  Donovan.   But  the  other  thing  was  that  Cathy 
and  Judy  both  had  already  been  accustomed  to  taking  care  of 
themselves  and  their  own  supplies,  so  there  got  to  be  a  battle 
between  the  women  over  who  was  going  to  have  the  supplies. 
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Landes:   So  you're  saying  that  the  conflict  became  most  clear  between  Cathy 
and  Judy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Edna  on  the  other. 

Grimes:   Yes.   And  the  way  that  Judy  and  Cathy  dealt  with  it  is  that  they 
just  developed  their  own  source  of  supplies  with  Rexall  or 
somebody  else  like  that  and  would  just  have  their  attendant  bring 
the  stuff  up. 

Landes:   When  Edna  came,  did  your  job  change  any? 

Grimes:   Not  really,  except  she  wanted  to  be  my  supervisor.   Technically, 
the  head  nurse  was  my  supervisor,  and  technically,  Edna  wasn't 
hired  by  the  hospital,  so  she  couldn't  be  my  supervisor,  but  she 
wanted  to  be.  At  this  time,  Mike  struggled  with  her  for  a  little 
bit,  and  about  this  time  John  came  back  from  France,  and  the 
Rolling  Quads  had  basically  won  their  battle  and  gotten  rid  of 
Lucile  Withington  and  got  John  Velton  as  a  counselor. 

But  they  also  lost  because  Larry  Biscamp  got  kicked  out  of 
the  residents  program  and  had  to  go  find  an  apartment,  and  Scott 
Sorenson  also  came  under  that  gun  because  he  wasn't  keeping  enough 
units.   There  would  be  semesters  in  which  he  didn't  actually 
attend  college,  so  he  got  kicked  out  also. 


Students  Begin  to  Move  out  of  Cowell  and  Live  Independently 


Landes:   What  happened  when  John  Hessler  came  back? 

Grimes:   Well,  see,  now  this  is  the  beginning  move  of  moving  people  out. 

John  came  back,  and  he  basically  didn't  belong  anymore--!  mean,  he 
still  got  DR  support,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  school  anymore;  he 
had  completed  his  degree,  I  think,  that  summer,  completely—so  he 
only  came  back—I'm  not  entirely  sure  whether  he  actually  moved 
back  to  Cowell  Hospital  or  not.   He  might  have  for  a  couple  of 
months . 

But  at  any  rate,  he  had  to  end  up  getting  a  place,  and  he 
got  a  place  on  Haste  Street,  just  above  College.   It  was  an 
apartment.   He  and  Mike  went  through  that  apartment  and  basically 
stripped  it  and  took  the  doors  off  and  did  a  whole  bunch  of  things 
to  get  it  ready  and  got  a  hospital  bed.   I  think  we  got  Lamothe  to 
do  some  of  the  things  with  the  hospital  bed.   He  made  it  wider- - 
this  idea  of  putting  plywood  on  the  bed  and  then  using  a  larger 
mattress  was  something  that  John  had  been  wanting  to  do  for  years 
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because  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  roll  over  without  falling  off  the 
bed. 

At  any  rate,  he  started  up  his  own  apartment.  About  that 
time,  Willsmore--Willsmore  had  sort  of  a  greaser  attitude.  "I 
don't  need  to  put  up  with  this  shit.  You  know,  Edna  and  the 
hospital  and  whether  it  was  okay  to  have  a  party  or  whether  it 
wasn't  okay  to  have  a  party,  and  who  was  coming  in  and  who  was 
going--!  mean,  this  is  a  bunch  of  childish  crap."  So  within  a 
couple  of  months,  he  became  John's  roommate  and  moved  into  the 


other  room.   This  solved  the  rent  problem. 
DR  support,  so  he  could  handle  the  rent. 


Willsmore  was  getting 


It's  in  this  period  that  the  proposal  goes  to  Washington, 
that  it's  getting  written. 

Landes:   The  proposal  for  the  Physically  Disabled  Students  Program? 

Grimes:   Yes,  PDSP.   So  this  was  kind  of  a  demonstration  that  you  actually 
could  move  out,  which  was  kind  of  new.   This  was  not  something 
that  most  of  these  guys  had  even  thought  of  when  they  arrived 
because  they  had  come  from  institutions.  Also,  Eleanor  was  kind 
of  dug  out  of  the  woodwork  and  would  do  some  home  visits  to  make 
sure  that,  oh,  whether  you  were  getting  a  bladder  infection  and 
that  kind  of  stuff. 

The  other  thing  was  to  find  doctors  who  would  come  by  and  do 
a  quick  house  call,  if  you  called  them  up  and  asked  them.   I  can't 
remember  the  guy's  name,  but  there  was  a  urologist  named 
Humphries,  and  there  was  a  skin  surgeon  that  both  did  house  calls. 
And  they  were  right  in  the  local  area.   They  were  kind  of  a 
godsend  because  they  would  come  and  see  you.   I  mean,  that  was 
unheard  of  even  then,  that  a  doctor  would  do  a  house  call.   I  wish 
I  could  remember  their  names. 


More  on  Attendant's  Duties;  Beginning  to  Repair  Wheelchairs 


Landes:   Let's  go  back  to  your  duties.   You  talked  about  delivering  the 

food  in  the  morning,  also  the  attendant  care,  personal  care.  What 
were  some  of  the  other  duties  you  had  in  the  hospital? 

Grimes:   Oh,  I  had  to  strip  all  the  beds.   Strip  all  the  beds,  dump  all  the 
laundry,  go  get  all  the  laundry  downstairs  because  this  was  an 
old-fashioned,  full-service  hospital  where  they  actually  had  a 
laundry  downstairs,  as  well  as  a  cafeteria  and  full  kitchen.   So 
get  all  the  laundry,  make  all  the  beds—this  was  a  floor  with  more 
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than  ten  rooms,  man  [laughing].  This  was  quite  a  bit  of  work 
[laughing].   After  you  give  everybody  their  food  and  there's  about 
ten  people  there  by  this  time,  and  then  strip  all  their  beds.   A 
lot  of  the  morning-after  crew,  you  would  Just  leave  them  alone, 
the  party  people. 

1  can't  honestly  remember  now  whether  1  came  across  Judy  and 
Herb  in  the  same  bed  at  Cowell  or  whether  it  was  when  Herb  had 
moved  out  and  had  finally  gotten  a  room  with  John  Hessler.   But  at 
one  point  or  other,  I  came  across  them  in  the  same  bed  together. 

It  was  also  developing  kind  of  a  little  quick  flash  romance 
between  Cathy  Caulfield  and  Mike  Fuss,  which  was  real  verboten 
because  Mike  was  married.   They  kind  of  kept  that  under  wraps.   I 
don't  know  why,  but  people  thought  that  I  was  the  straightest 
arrow  around.   I  suppose  I  was  in  a  way.  You  know,  I  stayed  away 
from  the  parties,  I  would  have  a  drink  and  basically  talk  for  a 
while.   I've  already  been  through  this.   By  this  time,  I  was 
twenty- five,  and  I  already  had  had  a  good  solid  ten  years  of 
partying  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Later  you  start  working  on  wheelchairs. 

Grimes:   Let  me  say  something  about—there' s  also—creeping  around  is  the 
whole  level  of  homosexuality.   That  has  to  do  with  Larry  Biscamp 
and  Don  Lorence,  both  of  whom  have  occasional  boyfriends,  which  is 
another  aspect  of  this. 

Landes:   How  did  other  people  on  the  floor  respond  to  that? 
Grimes:   No,  no,  there  was  no  response  at  all.  A  snicker. 
Landes:   No  homophobia  particularly?   You  say  snickering? 

Grimes:   Only  in  the  sense  of--you  can't  be  a  prude.   I  mean,  we're  up  to 

our  ears  in  shit  and  piss  and  dicks  and  pussy.   This  is  just  not  a 
place  to  be  picky  and  choosy  [laughter]  about  what  you're  doing! 
That  was  the  vibe  there,  too.   There  were  some  emotional  tensions 
going  on. 

Landes:   For  example? 

Grimes:   Herb  and  Mike  didn't  like  each  other. 

Landes:   Herb  and  Mike? 

Grimes:  Herb  Willsmore  and  Mike  Fuss.  Mike  was  noisy,  arrogant --when  he'd 
get  excited,  he'd  act  more  Jewish  than  he  usually  did.  I  mean,  he 
had  a  slight  New  York  accent  even  though  he  was  from  Los  Angeles, 
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simply  because  his  parents  were  [from  New  York].   I  think  Herb- 
okay,  there  was  that.   There  was  also  kind  of  a  class  intellectual 
difference.   Mike  considered  himself  an  intellectual 
revolutionary.   Herb  considered  himself  a  car  mechanic  or  an 
engineer  or  something- -completely  different  mind-set.   But  I  think 
Herb  also  had  a  certain  anti-Semitism  going  about  it. 

There  was  also  a  conflict  that  Mike  considered  himself  very 
close  to  John  and  this  whole  creation  of  an  independence  movement, 
part  of  which  he  got  from  Eleanor  Smith  and  part  of  which  he  also 
got  from  Zona  [Roberts]  because  Zona  is  buzzing  around  here,  in 
and  out.   I  mean,  people  would  go  over  to  Zona's  house,  for 
instance. 

Randy,  her  youngest  son,  was  one  of  Scott  Sorenson's 
attendants.   Mark,  her  next  slightly  older  son,  was  occasionally 
an  attendant  for  John,  Greg  Sanders  and  Don  Lorence. 

Landes:   Let's  talk  more  about  a  number  of  different  tensions. 

Grimes:   Yes,  yes,  emotional  tensions.   Okay,  so  there  was  a  flavor  of 

anti-Semitism,  a  flavor  of  a  kind  of  a  class  problem  here  going 
on,  and  style.   And  there  was  also  a  hassle  over  Cathy  Caulfield 
because  Herb's  first  eye  landed  on  Cathy  Caulfield,  not  on  Judy 
Taylor.   Judy  Taylor  was  a  really  nice  woman.  While  Cathy  was 
very  up- front  and  sort  of  one  of  the  guys  in  a  way,  sort  of  a 
tomboy;  Judy  Taylor  was  very  feminine  and  had  a  slight  Texas 
accent.   Well,  at  any  rate,  I'm  discussing  sex  appeal. 

There  was  kind  of  a  problem  between  Herb—this  will  make  a 
difference  later  in  this  interview  because  eventually  this  little 
hassle  between  Herb  and  Mike  ends  up  in  a  political  battle  about 
two  years  later  over  whether  Mike  stays  as  assistant  director  or 
not  at  PDSP. 

Landes:   Yes,  we'll  talk  about  that  later. 

Grimes:   The  homosexuality  was  sort  of  like  the  drugs.   It  was  a  fluke. 

Nobody  was  particularly  one  way  or  the  other  about  it.   That  was 
kind  of  Donald's  scene  and  Larry  Biscamp's  scene. 

Landes:   So  there  was  a  lot  of  the  same  tensions  on  that  floor  that  were 
all  over  the  university  and  in  society. 

Grimes:   Exactly.   Not  only  that,  but  me  and  Mike  at  least  were  actively 
talking  about  this  fact,  too. 

Landes:   To  the  students? 
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Grimes:   Between  ourselves,  because  we  were  also  friends  and  we  had  been 

roommates.   By  this  time,  he  had  gotten  married  and  found  his  own 
place,  too.   But  we  were  friends,  and  we  talked  a  lot  about  this 
movement  and  the  people,  and  is  this  a  victory?   Is  this  a  victory 
for  independence?   Is  this  a  victory  for  integration  into  normal 
life?  And  sure  it  is.   That's  what  people  do.  They  don't  sit 
around  watching  color  television  in  a  sterile  room,  smelling  like 
rubbing  alcohol  and  carbolic  acid  [laughing].   So  there  was  an 
awareness  of  that.  And  there  was  also  an  active  awareness  of 
people,  too.   But  this  second  crew  didn't  have  the  same 
institutional  background.   That  was  the  core  thing,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 

Landes:   So  they  had  gone  to  rehab  centers  for  a  few  months,  in  and  out? 

Grimes:   Yes.   They  hadn't  been  stuck  in  a  place  for  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Landes:   You  mentioned  earlier  that  John  had  been  stuck — 

Grimes:   Yes,  Martinez  County  Hospital  for  at  least  six  or  seven  years. 

Landes:   How  did  you  get  involved  in  wheelchair  repair?  Did  you  do  any 
there  at  Cowell? 

Grimes:   Yes.   At  this  point,  most  people  have  power  chairs.   Their  power 
chairs  are  Motorettes.   John  Bickford  was  the  guy  that  worked  at 
Robin  Aids  is  in  Vallejo.   John  had  a  van  that  was  packed  with 
tools  and  parts,  and  he  would  drive  down  once  a  week  and  show  up 
on  the  floor  and  do  all  of  this.   If  he  could  repair  it  there, 
he'd  repair  it;  if  he  couldn't  repair  it,  he'd  pick  it  up.   He'd 
have  loaners  and  catch-all  stuff. 

Landes:   What  would  happen  if  somebody's  chair  broke  down  three  or  four 
days  before  he  was  scheduled  to  come? 

Grimes:   Well,  most  people  had  push  chair  backups,  or  they'd  borrow 

somebody's  chair  and  cram  pillows  and  that  kind  of  stuff  into 
them.   This  was  real  awkward  because  it  meant  that  you  had  to  hire 
somebody  to  push  you.   Now,  DR  had  pushers  money  at  that  time,  I 
think,  and  the  people  that  were  around  for  that  were  Randy  Roberts 
and  Mark  Roberts  and  a  couple  of  other  attendants.   Eric  Dibner. 
No,  Eric  is  with  John.   Eric  and  John  go  to  France  together  at 
this  particular  period.  Anyway,  there  were  people  floating  around 
who  would  push  you  to  class  and  help  you  take  notes. 

Landes:   And  then  did  you  start  doing  any  repairs? 
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Grimes:   What  would  happen  is  that  yes.   The  first  repair  I  ever  did  was  on 
somebody's  chair,  and  I  can't  even  remember  whose  it  was.   But  the 
fuse  had  burned  out  on  the  batteries.   The  batteries  were 
connected  to  a  real  primitive  controller,  and  they  had  fuses. 
Since  I  had  just  rebuilt  an  Alfa  Romeo  car,  I  knew  where  all  the 
parts  places  were. 

1  had  mechanical  skills.   I  had  also  worked  as  a  carpenter 
in  construction.   I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
manual  labor  [chuckling]. 

Landes:   But  because  of  a  burnt  fuse,  you  began  to  do  some  work  on  power 
chairs? 

Grimes:   Yes.   So  1  went  up  to  Lamothe.   See,  Lamothe  was  the  backup,  was 
the  primary  backup  wheelchair  guy.   Increasingly,  you  couldn't 
call  him  every--!  mean,  Lamothe  was  kind  of  a  wily  character.   He 
was  hard  to  depend  on.   I  was  sort  of  Lamothe 's  backup  when  it 
came  to  repair.   That  meant  flat  tires  and  fuses.   If  it  got  into 
burned  wires  or  something  like  that,  then  I  would  just  shine  it  on 
and  have  Lamothe  do  it. 

Also,  particularly  Don  Lorence  knew  his  chair  real  well.   It 
was  probably  Don  Lorence 's  chair  that  had  the  burned  fuse.   At  any 
rate,  that's  how  I  started.   I  was  on  the  floor,  as  an  orderly, 
doing  this  sort  of  emergency  thing  for  fuses  or  flat  tires  or  that 
kind  of  stuff. 


The  Founding  of  the  Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program 


Landes:   Let's  talk,  then,  about  the  formation  of  the  Physically  Disabled 
Students'  Program,  or  PDSP.   Were  you  involved  in  that  at  the 
outset? 

Grimes:   No.   I  was  around  for  it. 

Landes:   You  were  continuing  to  work  at  Cowell? 

Grimes:   I  was  continuing  to  work  at  Cowell.  What  was  happening  was  that 
Mike  was  beginning  to  pull  himself  out  of  Cowell.   He  didn't  want 
to  struggle  with  Edna  Brean  anymore.   See,  it's  hard  to  put  these 
dates  together.   John  must  have  been  back  at  Cowell.   No.   I 
cannot  honestly  remember,  except  he  must  have  used  Cowell--either 
he  was  at  Cowell  or  he  used  Cowell  as  the  place  for  his  office 
because  he  and  Mike  took  over  the  rec  room,  was  basically  what  it 
amounted  to. 
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Landes : 
Grimes; 


Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes; 

Landes ; 
Grimes ; 

Landes; 


To  do  what? 

To  write  the  proposal 
letters  of  support. 
I  just  knew  that  they 
friend  of  Ed's  mother 
disadvantaged.  There 
education  support  for 
disadvantaged  student 
and  poor  white  kids. 


and  put  all  the  stuff  together  and  to  get 
I  know  this  stuff  from  later.  At  the  moment, 
were  doing  a  proposal  and  that  there  was  a 
had  gotten  the  regulations  changed  for  the 
was  a  bill  in  Congress  that  was  passed  for 
disadvantaged  students.   The  definition  of  a 
was  basically  intended  for  racial  minorities 


So  this  guy  was  our  very  first  program  officer,  too,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.   He  was  the  head  of  Special  Services  in 
Washington.   Special  Services  was  made  of  several  programs 
including  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound,  and  Special  Services.   One  of 
them  was  for  high  school  students  who  were  promising,  and  it  was 
summer  program  to  get  them  up  to  speed. 

The  next  part  was  to  basically  do--see,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  do  recruitment. 

Talk  about  what  you  know  about  what  was  going  on  there. 

I  was  learning  this  stuff  at  that  time.   This  was  all  part  of  a 
War  on  Poverty  package  that  had  gotten  passed  in--I  don't  know-- 
'68  or  '69  and  had  been  stalling  around  in  Congress  and  hadn't 
gotten  the  regs  written  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  At  any  rate,  all 
of  that  had  finally  come  together.   I  wish  I  could  remember  who 
the  first  faculty  advisor  was.   I  think  he  was  some  guy  in  the 
health  department. 

At  another  point,  another  guy  by  the  name  of  Ray  Lifchez 
was  involved  in  that. 

When  did  the  organization  formally  begin?  Not  the  date,  but  what 
do  you  remember  about  that? 

At  this  point  now,  I'm  all  of  a  sudden  covering  the  floor  mostly 
by  myself  because  I  think  Mike  has  already  quit. 

Does  he  go  over  to  PDSP  when  it's  formed? 

He  and  John  and  Larry  Langdon  and  Don  Lorence.   So  it  goes  John 
Hessler,  Mike  Fuss,  Larry  Langdon-- 

We  were  interviewing  some  of  those  other  people,  so  we'll  get  that 
early  history. 


Grimes:   At  any  rate-- 
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Landes:   When  did  you  first  become  connected  with  PDSP? 

Grimes:   It  was  a  long,  drawn-out  process.   Mike  was  assistant  director. 

Zona  was  —  the  first  thing  is  that  me  and  Mike  went  —  first  John  and 
Mike  went  looking  for  apartments  because  the  problem  was  that  it 
was  a  federal  program  and  had  federal  money,  and  the  university 
had  to  match  in  some  sort  of  small  way.   I'm  not  sure.   I  don't 
think  they  did  have  to  match.   I  take  it  back.   I  think  it  was 
just  a  straight  federal  program.   They  were  supposed  to  supply 
space.  Now,  the  last  thing  anybody  wanted  was  to  have  another 
damn  institutional  room  stuck  up  in  Barrows  somewhere.  ASUC  was 
spread  all  over  because  they  hadn't  built  Zellerbach  yet,  and  they 
hadn't  finished  all  the  downtown,  down-below  sections  of  the 
Associated  Student  building.  And  so  there  was  a  space  problem  on 
campus,  but  there's  always  been  a  space  problem  on  campus. 

Dotted  around  in  the  immediate  campus  area  were  apartments 
that  the  university  had  leases  or  owned  outright,  and  they  had 
various  institutes  in  these  things. 

Landes:  So  where  did  PDSP  move  to? 

Grimes:  It  ended  up  in  an  apartment  behind  Top  Dog,  on  Durant  Avenue. 

Landes:  Tell  me  how  you— 

Grimes:  Okay.   You  see,  I'm  John's  attendant  at  this  time. 

Landes:  And  John  is  out  in  the  community. 

Grimes:   John  is  in  between  Cowell  and  moving  into  his  new  place  on  Haste. 
I  think  it's  when  he  moves  into  Haste  Street—so  then  most  of  the 
stuff  either  happens  at  the  rec  room  with  Don  Lorence  and— see, 
Larry  Langdon  had  also  moved.   I'm  not  sure  whether  Larry  had 
moved  out  at  that  point  or  not.   But  it  also  happened  at  John's 
kitchen  table  at  this  point. 

Landes:   You're  talking  about  the  planning. 

Grimes:   The  planning  and  the  proposal  and  this  kind  of  thing.   It's 

happening  around  me.   I'm  not  formally  a  part  of  it.   I  don't  end 
up  being  formally  a  part  of  it  until  "71. 

Landes:   Yes,  well,  that's  what  I'm  interested  in. 

Grimes:   Okay,  so  January  '71. 

Landes:   So  what  do  you  do  at  PDSP  when  you  begin  to  work  there? 
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Grimes:   Well,  it  was  a  problem  getting  John  to  hire  me.   I  was  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  he  also  had  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Linda  Perotti. 
Linda  had  a  boyfriend  who  was  a  big  guy,  so  he  could  handle  John 
pretty  easily.   One  of  the  things  that  John  was  a  little  nervous 
about  was  whether  he  could  be  gotten  in  and  out  of  his  chair,  or 
whether  he  could  be  transferred  or  handled  easily.   That's  always 
a  question  with  me  because  I'm  very  short,  even  though  I'm  strong, 
and  John  was  very  large. 

John  felt  more  secure  with  this  guy,  this  other  guy,  and  I 
can't  remember  his  name.   I  wanted  a  job  at  this  damn  program,  and 
they  didn't  write  me  in.  They  wrote  in  a  part-time  counseling 
position  that  they  hadn't  decided  on  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with. 

Landes:   Tell  me  when  you  were  hired. 

Grimes:   Okay,  so  formally  I  got  hired  in  January  of  "71. 

Landes:   To  do  what? 

Grimes:   To  be  a  part-time  counselor.   It  took  me  about  three  months  to  get 
this  damn  job,  even  though  I  had  known  these  guys  for  three  years. 
At  any  rate,  I  started  off  as  a  general  gofer:  just  go  do  it.   It 
was  primarily  service  to  John,  Larry,  and  Zona. 

Landes:   Doing  errands,  that  sort  of  thing? 

Grimes:   Yes,  a  lot  of  errands  like  picking  up  stuff  from  various  people  on 
campus.   They  wanted  to  claim  they  were  starting  a  student  service 
program,  and  so  that  also  meant  that  I  filled  in  for  attendant 
care,  if  somebody  up  at  Cowell  didn't  have  an  attendant. 

Also,  by  this  time,  there  were  a  couple  of  other  students 
that  had  moved  into  other  places. 


Helping  John  Hessler  Move  into  an  Apartment 
[Interview  4:  September  16,  1998]  II 


Landes:   Chuck,  we  were  talking  about  the  period  in  which  several  of  the 

disabled  students  are  moving  from  Cowell  Hospital  to  apartments  in 
the  Berkeley  south  campus  neighborhood.   Did  you  help  in  that 
process?  Did  you  assist  any  of  those  guys  moving  out? 


Grimes:   Sure,  because  I  was  still  the  floor  orderly  and  occasionally 

personal  attendant  to  some  of  them.   Like  I  said  earlier,  this  was 
a  really  intense  period.  A  lot  of  different  things  were  going  on. 
There  was  that  hassle  with  Lucile  Withington  which  was  a  kind  of 
kick  in  the  butt  in  a  way;  people  had  to  start  being  much  more 
independent.   In  the  process  of  that  fight,  there  was  kind  of 
rising  tide  of  independence,  not  to  mention  that  people's 
schooling  was  beginning  to  come  to  a  close.   John  was  getting  his 
degree. 

I  think  I  remember  John  went  to  France  very  early.   He  had 
been  already  back  from  France  a  year  at  this  point  in  "69- '70.   So 
I  think  he  probably  went  to  France  in  '68  with  Eric  Dibner. 

Landes:   Let's  talk  about  the  process  of  their  moving  out. 

Grimes:   The  point  is  John  had  been  traveling  independently  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.   Ed  had  already  moved  out  and  gone  to  Nairobi 
College?  Larry  Langdon  was  just  dying  to  get  out  of  there 
primarily  for  party  reasons  [laughing],  not  for  political  reasons. 

Landes:   So  did  you  help  them  move  out? 

Grimes:   I  helped  John.   John  needed  to  find  a  place  that  was  really  well 
located.   It  ended  up  being  on  Haste,  a  block  above  College.   So 
this  is  not  the  same  place  that  Mike  [Michael]  Pachovas,  for 
instance,  was  trying  to  save.   I  think  Mike  Pachovas "s  old  place 
was  the  original  Berkeley  city  school  maintenance  and  city  school 
building.   It  was  the  first  public  city  school  building  in 
Berkeley,  and  it  had  been  converted  into  apartments,  and  Mike 
lived  in  the  basement  of  it.   This  is  a  couple  of  blocks  down  on 
Haste,  below  Telegraph.   That's  the  part  that  Mike  would  have 
wanted  to  preserve  as  a  historical  site,  not  the  CIL  place  that 
ended  up  being  in  the  same  apartment  building  as  John  Hessler 
first  moved  into. 


Landes:   Which  was  above  College. 

Grimes:   Yes,  above  College.   But  at  any  rate,  this  apartment  had  two 

different  things  on  it.  One  of  them:  it  had  an  entrance  to  the 
garage,  so  you  didn't  have  to  pull  a  door.   You  went  through  the 
garage  and  you  could  go  physically  out  of  the  garage  and  onto  a 
courtyard.   His  apartment  was  directly  on  the  courtyard.   That 
meant  that  it  was  completely  accessible  from  the  sidewalk,  and 
that  was  a  big  deal  because  that  meant  not  dicking  around  with 
entrances. 

Landes:   Because  there  were  very  few  apartments  in  the  south  campus  area 
that  were  accessible? 
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Grimes:   Yes.   I  mean,  very  few.  This  was  a  rare  find. 
Landes:   Most  had  steps,  perhaps? 

Grimes:   Steps  or  curbs  or  drop-down  garages  or  secured  entrances  or  some 
nonsense- -a  planter,  something  that  got  in  the  way. 

The  other  thing  this  place  had  was  it  had  a  relatively  wide 
hall.   It  was  a  two-bedroom  apartment,  but  the  front  door  opened, 
and  you  turned  to  the  right --the  door  opened  and  swung  to  the 
left,  and  you  turned  to  the  right  and  you  were  immediately  right 
in  a  kitchen  sort  of  dining  room  nook  area.  And  so  it  was  a  real 
easy  entrance.   The  only  hassle  was  getting  into  the  bedroom. 

I  had  to  help  him  move.   One,  it  was  conceivably  an 
extension  of  my  duties  as  the  floor  orderly;  and  two,  I  had  been 
his  attendant,  and  he  could  just  get  me  to  do  it.   There  were  two 
hassles  involved.   One  of  them  was  getting  a  hospital  bed  so  that 
you  could  get  it  in  by  taking  it  apart  and  set  up  and  have  enough 
room  to  be  able  to  move.   Remember,  John's  a  big  guy,  so  he  has  a 
big  wheelchair  and  it  has  a  large  turning  radius,  which  means  that 
he  needs  a  lot  of  clearance  in  order  to  move  around. 

What  he  did  was  he  moved  the  bed  into  the  living  room.  We 
took  everything  else  out  of  there,  except  for  some  bookcases,  and 
we  rigged  a  real  high  table  that  had  been  made  out  of  a  door  and 
put  on  real  extra-long  legs  so  that  it  would  come  up  to  about  his 
chest  if  he  was  in  a  chair,  which  meant  that  he  could  put  his 
elbows  on  it  and  write.   That  way  he  wasn't  hung  up  so  much 
struggling  with  his  shoulders,  because  most  quads  use  their 
shoulders  in  order  to  move  their  arms  right  and  shuffle  papers  and 
that  kind  of  stuff.  And  that's  what  he  was  going  to  be  doing. 

The  other  problem  was  getting  in  and  out  of  bed.   Now,  you 
can  rely  on  the  attendants  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  but  because  he 
was  such  a  big  guy,  he  was  hard  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed,  and 
anything  that  he  could  do  to  make  it  easier  would  make  it  easier 
on  the  attendant,  which  meant  that  attendants  would  last  longer 
and  wouldn't  be  such  pissy  jerks  [laughing]  in  the  morning, 
because  it's  a  very  personal  relationship  and  people  get  to  know 
each  other  real  well. 

Anyway,  so  the  solution  to  that  was  that  what  he  really 
needed  was  more  room  to  move  around  on  his  bed.   I  can't  remember 
who  had  the  first  idea  of  it--it  might  have  been  Mike  Fuss.   This 
was  the  era  of  beanbag  chairs  and  waterbeds  and  that  kind  of 
stuff,  okay?  And  so  there  was  a  lot  of  artsy-craftsy  manipulation 
of  ordinary  things  like  chairs  and  beds  that  was  going  on  in  the 
regular  pop  culture,  which  was  completely  hippified  at  this  point. 
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What  we  did  is  we  took  plywood  and  bolted  [it]  onto  an 
existing  hospital  bed  frame.   I'm  not  sure  whether  this  was  Cowell 
Hospital's  bed  and  we  stole  it  or  whether  this  was  some  Rehab  bed 
that  had  been  actually  purchased  under  Medi-Cal.   I  don't  know 
whose  bed  it  was.   But  at  any  rate,  we  put  plywood  on  this  thing, 
going  across  the  frame  of  the  bed,  bolted  to  it,  and  then  stuck  a 
queen-size  mattress  on  it.  What  that  did  is  give  John  enough  room 
to,  like,  maneuver  on  the  bed  itself,  so  he  could  roll  his  body 
over  himself. 

He  also  had  a  trapeze  hanging  over  his  bed.  A  trapeze  is 
this  little  triangular  piece  of  tubing  with  usually  rubber  of 
vinyl  covering,  and  you  hook  your  elbow  through  it  and  use  it  as  a 
way  to  lift  your  lower  body.  You  hook  your  elbow  through  it  and 
pull,  and  this  lightens  the  weight  on  your  ass;  and  with  your 
other  arm,  you  can  sort  of  press  and  scoot  over. 

Landes:   It  also  makes  transferring  easier  with  the  attendant? 

Grimes:   Yes,  because  you  can  get  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.   The  attendant 

doesn't  have  to  drag  your  hips  first  and  then  drag  your  shoulders 
over  and  all  this  other  stuff.   His  bed  went  all  the  way  up  and 
all  the  way  down,  as  well  as  having  the  head  come  up  and  the  knees 
bent.   This  meant  that  he  could  lower  his  bed  to  wheelchair  height 
and  use  the  trapeze  in  an  emergency  if  he  wanted  to  be  able  to 
dive  into  his  bed.   If  he  needed  to  get  out  of  his  chair,  say,  to 
take  a  dump  or  because  he  was  starting  to  get  woozy  or  was  having 
a  problem  with  his  bladder  or  he  just  wanted  to  crash  for  the 
afternoon- -whatever- -he  wanted  to  be  able  to  take  a  dive  and  get 
into  bed.   This  setup  allowed  him  to  do  that. 

Landes:   So  it  was  an  important  piece  of-- 
Grimes:   Independent  living,  yes. 

It's  supposed  to  be  covered  in  occupational  therapy,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  they  almost  never  cover  this  kind  of  stuff, 
except  for  maybe--and  back  then,  about  the  only  person  that  dealt 
a  lot  with  this  was  Eleanor  Smith. 

Landes:   So  what  is  your  perception  of  how  John  felt  about  this  new 
independent  setting? 

Grimes:   It  was  a  release  from  jail  because  leaving  a  hospital  is  like 

leaving  jail.   I  mean,  hospitals  and  jails  and  boarding  houses  and 
boarding  schools  and  retirement  apartments  and  secured  living 
horizons  and  all  of  these  damn  things  are  institutions  ultimately. 
You  ultimately  have  no  private  space  of  your  own.  Anybody  can 
walk  into  your  damn  room,  at  any  time,  for  any  damn  reason. 
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Everybody  from  Lamothe,  who  needs  to  fix  a  light  socket,  to  some 
plumber  that's  fiddling  around  with  the  steam  heat,  to  an 
electrician,  to  a  stoned  orderly,  or  some  other  guy  that's  living 
on  the  floor. 

For  some  reason,  this  destroys  your  sense  of  personal 
identity.   It's  a  component  in  that  kind  of  suppression  or 
destruction,  if  you  want.  So  really  it's  very  hard  to  be—this 
sounds  so  fucking  corny.   It's  hard  to  be  yourself  in  an 
institution.   It  becomes  a  struggle  to  do  that.   That's  what  this 
kind  of  thing  represented  to  John. 

Landes:   Did  he  talk  to  you  about  it?  What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Grimes:   That  part  of  it  is  probably  more  of  an  analysis  of  me  watching 

John.   John  would  talk  about  that  kind  of  stuff,  but  only  in  the 
most  obvious  sort  of  way.  We  had  kind  of  a  formal  friendship,  not 
a  real  intimate  one.   He  would  talk--"0h,  well,  at  least  I  won't 
have  to  deal  with  so-and-so."  Or  "If  I  don't  get  away  from  Cowell 
food"--or  something  like  that.   But  Cowell  food  was  very  good,  so 
I  don't  think  he  actually  used  that  as  an  excuse  [laughing]. 

Landes:   How  did  John  eat? 

Grimes:   That  became  the  other  problem,  is  how  to  get  your  meals  fixed. 

Landes:   How  did  he  solve  that? 

Grimes:   By  cheating  on  attendant  care.   What  you  do  is  based  on  your 

disability  you're  allocated  "x"  number  of  hours  by  the  state.   You 
submit  bills,  and  the  state  pays  the  people  that  do  those  duties, 
and  you  submit  these  forms  that  verify,  and  both  you  and  the 
attendant  sign  them.   Now,  what  we  would  do  is  divide  up  the  time 
so  that  —  see,  all  of  this  is  all  of  a  piece.   If  he  could  be  more 
independent,  if  he  could  get  in  and  out  of  his  chair  at  least,  or 
at  least  get  out  of  his  chair—maybe  not  into  his  chair,  but  out 
of  his  chair- -he  could  eliminate  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening. 
Now,  he  could  transfer  that  time  over  to  covering  people  to  fix 
food. 

Landes:   So  he  had  attendants  come  in  and  fix  the  food? 

Grimes:   Yes.   He  knew  Linda  Perotti  at  the  time.   Linda  Perotti  may  or  may 
not  have  been  an  attendant.   I  think  she  was  primarily  more 
cooking  and  sort  of  housekeeper  for  John,  but  I'm  not  sure.   There 
was  starting  to  evolve  a  crew  of  people  who  did  these  things: 
cooking,  personal  errands  like  getting  the  laundry  done,  and  that 
kind  of  stuff. 
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Landes:   So  John  had  several  attendants  for  different  parts  of  his  daily 
routine? 

Grimes:   Yes.   And  everybody  did.   John  and  Larry  Langdon  were  the  first  to 
move  out,  and  then  [Donald]  Lorence  was  very  quick  to  follow.   He 
stayed  a  little  bit  longer  because  in  a  lot  of  ways  he  was  much 
more  disabled.   He  had  a  congenital  birth  syndrome  of  some  sort, 
which  I  forget  the  name  of.   But  he  was  not  physically  strong  at 
all.   He  was  kind  of  pear-shaped  and  relatively  weak  and  had 
little  mobility.   That  meant  that  his  ability  to  be  independent 
was  much  more  limited. 

People  like  Larry  Biscamp,  on  the  other  hand,  were  paras 
from  childhood,  and  so  Larry  didn't  need  an  attendant  at  all, 
frankly.   But  I'm  sure  he  put  in  for  his  attendant  hours  and 
transferred  that  into  living  money  and  cooking  and  whatever  else. 

Landes:   Did  you  help  Don  Lorence  move  out? 

Grimes:   I  don't  think  so.   Don,  through  the  party  connections  [chuckling] 
that  were  going  on  simultaneously--!  don't  know  what  you  want  to 
call  them—some  were  attendants,  some  were  just  groupies  and 
friends,  and  so  people  had  kind  of  an  entourage.   Some  of  these 
entourages  were  sponges,  okay?   There  was  one  guy  that  used  to 
sleep  in  Lorence "s  room.   This  got  to  be  a  hassle  for  the 
hospital. 

And  then  also  this  is  about  the  time  that  Cathy  [Catherine] 
Caulfield  and  Greg  Sanders  and  others  were  arriving,  in  the 
process  of  these  people  moving  out,  and  so  already  there  seemed  to 
be  this  kind  of  freedom  train,  if  you  will. 

Landes:   From  Cowell  out  into  the  neighborhood? 

Grimes:   Right.   You  get  into  college,  go  into  Cowell,  hang  out  for  a 

while,  and  then  get  yourself  together  and  move  out.   It  was  right 
in  this  period  that  that  kind  of  scene  was  established. 
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III  WORKING  AT  THE  PHYSICALLY  DISABLED  STUDENTS'  PROGRAM:  1971- 
1979 


Early  Job  Duties 


Landes:   In  about  1971,  you  began  working  at  PDSP  [Physically  Disabled 
Students'  Program].   Is  that  correct? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Formally,  it  was  January  of  '71. 

Landes:   Describe  what  you  did,  what  your  job  duties  were  at  PDSP  when  you 
were  first  hired. 

Grimes:   Okay.   You  have  to  understand  that  this  was  an  apartment  behind 
Top  Dog.   Part  of  what  I  did  was  help  Mike  Fuss  make  this 
apartment  accessible. 

Landes:   So  this  is  in  the  very  early  days  of  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Yes.   This  is  the  first  place  PDSP  actually  ever  moved  into. 

Landes:   So  you  helped  to  make  it  accessible? 

Grimes:   Only  on  the  interior.   The  landlord  built  a  great  big  ramp  on  the 
back  of  this  place  that  was  probably  at  least  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  it  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  back  of  the  building. 
It  was  a  steep  damn  ramp.   It  had  a  slightly  less  than  a  six  to 
one  climbing  ratio,  so  chairs  that  could  pull  this  ramp 
[laughing] --this  is  a  killer  ramp! 

My  only  addition  to  that  ramp  was,  I  think- -well,  it  was 
built  out  of  plywood  and  two  by  fours,  with  a  railing,  and  it  was 
about  four  feet  wide,  the  width  of  a  piece  of  plywood,  and  it  was 
just  plywood  all  the  way  up  into  a  small  porch  area  that  was 
immediately  next  to  the  back  door.  The  back  door  was  just  one  of 
these  rattletrap,  wooden  apartment  back  doors. 
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The  one  thing  I  did  on  that  ramp  was  to  paint  the  surface  of 
it  because  the  actual  driving  surface  of  raw  plywood  just  slides 
like  hell,  and  you  can  just  sort  of  slam  into  the  ramp--slam  into 
the  stucco  on  one  side  or  the  railings  on  the  other.   I  mixed  some 
paint  with  a  coarse—what  you  use  is  kitty  litter  or  sand, 
depending  on  what  you  want  to  do.   Kitty  litter  is  actually 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  an  earthen  clay-like  stuff,  broken  up 
into  little  bits.  When  you  mix  that  with  paint,  it  makes  a  very 
heavy,  coarse  surface,  a  gritty  surface.   That  gives  the  tires 
some  purchase.   So  I  did  some  of  that. 

The  other  thing  was  that  I  took  some  cabinets  out  of  a 
breakfast  nook.   The  way  this  place  was  laid  out  is  that  it  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  from  front  to  back,  so  it  was 
long  and  narrow.   The  front  part  of  the  office  had  what  was 
originally  a  front  sitting  room,  and  then  right  after  that  was 
what  had  originally  been  a  large  bedroom,  and  then  after  that  was 
a  kitchen,  and  then  a  little  bitty  piece  of  hallway,  and  right  off 
of  that  hallway  was  a  breakfast  nook,  and  then  right  after 
that  was  a  larger  room,  which  was  again  a  bedroom,  and  then  again, 
just  to  one  side,  a  kind  of  entrance  way,  and  that's  where  the 
back  door  was.   So  it  was  a  long,  narrow,  boxcar-type  apartment. 

There  were  some  problems  with  it.   It  was  flat  all  the  way 
through,  except  for  a  couple  of  minor  little  bumps.   So  we  took 
all  the  doors  off.   The  other  thing  is  that  it  had  all  these 
Murphy  beds . 


Landes:   Murphy  beds  were  beds  that  were  upright  during  the  day, 
closet,  and  would  be  dropped  down  at  night. 


in  a 


Grimes:   Right.  And  you  rotate  the  door,  and  there's  the  bed  stuck  on  the 
back  of  it.   You  pull  that  down,  and  it  becomes  your  bed  at  night. 
We  had  to  take  those  things  off.   Those  were  tremendously  hard  to 
do  because  they're  big  and  they're  heavy  and  cast  iron.   So  we 
took  all  of  those  off,  and  the  big  double  doors  that  went  with 
them  and  stashed  them  downstairs,  underneath  the  ramp,  where  they 
stayed  for  years,  until  the  landlord  hauled  them  off. 

There  were  minor  things  like  that  that  I  was  basically 
helping  Mike  [with].   There  was  a  crew  of  people.   I  can't 
remember  all  of  them  now. 

Landes:   Who  hired  you? 

Grimes:   I  had  been  agitating  to  get  hired  all  along,  and  John  was  sort  of 
resisting  this  idea.   Part  of  it  had  to  do  with  the  budget.   Part 
of  it  had  to  do  with  some  reluctance  about  being  around  me, 
because  he  knew  me  pretty  well  by  then.   He  knew  it  would  be  hard 
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to  give  me  orders.   He  really  did  need  to  be  able  to  just  give 
people  orders;  he  didn't  want  to  hear  any  crap  from  his  staff. 

Landes:   Did  you  give  him  crap  when  you  were  hired? 

Grimes:   Yes,  of  course.   No,  I  didn't.   No,  because  I  wanted  to  get  hired. 

Landes:   How  about  after  you  got  hired? 

Grimes:   No.   For  months  on  end  I  did  not.   I  understood  why  he  was 

reluctant  to  hire  me  in  the  first  place,  and  so  I  did  my  best  to 
keep  a  low  profile. 

Landes:   It  sounds  like  that  low  profile  ended  at  a  certain  point? 

Grimes:   Well,  yes,  but  that  was  a  little  bit  later.  And  part  and  parcel 
of  that  had  to  do  with  this  underlying  political  thing,  which  was 
who  was  in  the  foreground  of  this  thing?  Disabled  people  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  foreground  of  this.   This  was  a  conflict 
that  was  beginning  to  develop  between  him  and  Mike  Fuss  because 
Mike  Fuss  was  the  first  assistant  director. 

The  guys  that  wrote  the  proposal,  of  course,  wrote 
themselves  in  as  chief  officers  of  this  organization.   That  meant 
Hessler  as  director,  Mike  as  assistant  director,  Larry  Langdon  as 
accountant  or  treasurer.   They  all  had  some  formal  designation. 
And  Zona  Roberts  was  counselor.   And  then  I  think  Linda  Perotti  as 
secretary.   There  could  have  been  others. 


Structure  and  Tensions  at  PDSP;  Hierarchy  and  Disabled-Able  Bodied 
Relations 


Landes:   Talk  about  this  conflict  that  began  to  emerge  between  disabled  and 
nondisabled  people. 

Grimes:   Well,  you've  got  this  problem,  see?   I  mean,  there's  a  lot  of 
physical  stuff  that  has  to  get  done  in  the  world,  and  the  big 
problem  with  being  severely  disabled  is  that  you  can't  do  the 
physical  stuff,  so  you've  got  to  get  somebody  to  do  it. 
Administrative  things—meetings,  writing  proposals,  making 
decisions—all  of  these  sort  of  high-level,  white-collar  work  is 
imminently  suited  to  somebody  in  a  wheelchair,  whereas  all  the  go- 
get-the-van  [laughing],  take-of f-the-door,  get-some-more-paper- 
with-UC-letterhead--those  were  all  blue-collar  Jobs  [laughing]. 
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So  there  started  to  be  this  kind  of  strange  division,  which 
in  a  cooperative  environment—because,  you've  got  to  remember, 
this  is  still  embedded  in  this  culture,  this  radical  culture  of 
cooperation  and  shared  tasks  and  a  level  of  working  democracy 
that's  also  going  on. 

Landes:   So  you're  saying  that  the  apparent  philosophy  was  that  it  was  a 

cooperative  of  some  sort- 
Grimes:   It's  a  conflict. 

Landes:   You're  suggesting  there  was  also  a  hierarchy. 
Grimes:   Yes. 
Landes:   What  was  the  hierarchy?  A  disabled-nondisabled  split? 

Grimes:   That  was  part  of  the  hierarchy.   The  other  was  one  imposed  by  UC 

as  an  institution,  and  the  federal  government  by  the  guidelines  of 
how  projects  are  run.   Everybody  in  an  institution  wants  to  talk 
to  the  director.   They  don't  want  to  talk  to  a  collective;  they 
don't  want  to  talk  to  a  frigging  committee.   They  want  one  guy- -or 
woman,  but  in  those  days—they  want  one  guy;  they  want  him  on  the 
carpet;  and  they  want  an  explanation.   They  don't  want  to  deal 
with  a  committee. 

Landes:   So  the  structure  that  was  imposed  by  the  grant  was  hierarchical. 

Grimes:   Was  hierarchical.   The  pay  scale  imposed  by  the  university  was 
hierarchical.  And  both  of  these,  along  with  the  pragmatics  of 
just  who  can  do  what  imposes  a  division  of  labor,  which  is  not- -if 
you  have  a  certain  sense  of  values,  value  scale,  there  is  the 
idea—or  at  least  the  ideal  —  of  an  equivalence  of  work.   This  was 
very  much  on  everybody's  mind  at  the  time. 

Landes:   Was  it  talked  about  openly? 

Grimes:   Yes,  it  was.  And  it  was  argued  over  things  like  salary 

differentials.   The  earliest  justification  for  this  was  that  John 
had  more  expenses  to  meet,  okay?   I  mean,  living  independently, 
being  able  to  afford  attendants— he  was  going  to  go  off  welfare. 

Landes:   So  was  it  John  that  was  making  this  argument? 

Grimes:   John  was  making  this  argument,  and  it  was  understandable.   On  the 
other  hand,  it  wasn't  particularly  accepted,  at  least  by  me  and 
Mike  and  possibly  Larry  Langdon  every  now  and  then,  when  he  was 
feeling  particularly  jerky.   It  depended.   Sometimes  Larry  would 
defend  this  idea,  in  a  kind  of  a  careless  sort  of  way,  and 
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sometimes  he  would  put  it  down.   He  had  a  pretty  good  sense  of 
humor.   Well,  of  course,  you  should  be  dirtbags  [laughing].   He 
didn't  use  those  words.   He  was  perfectly  joking  and  not  joking  at 
the  same  time.   But  he  could  afford  to  be  because  he  was  more 
independent  than  Just  about  anybody  else,  both  by  attitude  and  by 
disability. 

Landes:  Did  this  split  that  was  emerging  fester,  or  was  it  discussed? 

Grimes:  Oh,  God,  it  festered. 

Landes:  Did  you— 

Grimes:  I  ignored  it  most  of  the  time. 

Landes:   Do  you  feel  it  hampered  the  development  and  the  functioning  of  the 
organization? 

Grimes:   No.   But  that's  a  qualified  no.   It's  a  qualified  no  because—you 
see,  this  was  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  evolving  the 
politics  of  affirmative  action  and  the  politics  of  quotas  and  the 
politics  of  doing  extra  for  those  who  had  been  disadvantaged,  and 
the  whole  philosophy  out  of  the  government  was  built  on  this.   The 
proposal  guidelines,  the  original  implementing  legislation,  was 
for  special  support  services  for  ethnic  and  racial  minorities, 
Native  Americans,  women- -they  had  a  particular  kind  of  wording, 
but  what  it  amounted  to  was  dirt-poor  white  folks,  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged.   It  was  that  "otherwise  disadvantaged"  that  covered 
the  disability. 

That  little  phrase  was  the  federal  funding  foundation  for 
this  thing,  and  that  was  in  a  bill  from  Congress.  And  so  the 
philosophy  of  the  feds  that  oversaw  this  program  was  that  these 
were  special  services  for  people  who  were  on  an  equal  playing 
field  in  advance.   So  there's  this  whole  moral  and  political  and 
ultimately  economic  definition  of  things  that  was  in  the  air— 
able-bodied  versus  disabled,  and  salary  differentials,  and  duty 
divisions,  and  whatnot—was  all  part  and  parcel  of  that. 

I* 

Landes:   How  did  John  make  decisions?  Did  he  make  them  by  committee, 

cooperatively  with  the  staff,  or  did  he  tend  to  make  decisions  in 
a  hierarchical  sense? 

Grimes:   On  one  level,  John  was  an  absolute  dictator.   On  another  level, 

that  isn't  true  at  all.   It's  really  complicated.   The  way  our  day 
was  set  up  was  that  somebody  got  there—usually  a  secretary  or 
somebody  to  answer  the  phone- -by  about  nine  o'clock,  which  is  when 


the  university  started  to  function.   John  didn't  get  there  until 
ten  or  ten-thirty,  maybe  even  eleven  sometimes.  Larry  Langdon 
used  to  get  there  fairly  early  because  he  wanted  to  leave  early. 
I  got  there--!  was  always  pushing  the  envelope- -between  ten-thirty 
and  eleven. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  by  pushing  the  envelope? 

Grimes:   Well,  I  mean,  formally  you  were  supposed  to  be  working  from  nine 
to  five. 

Landes:   So  you  were  pushing  the  late  envelope. 

Grimes:   [laughing]   Yes.   In  any  event,  the  university-type  phone  calls 
would  start  somewhere  around  nine  o'clock  and  run  into  about  ten 
or  so.   There  would  be  very  few  student  calls.  After  about  ten  or 
so,  the  student  calls  would  start  showing  up.  Who  was  going  to 
answer  the  phone  and  who  wasn't  going  to  answer  the  phone  is  a 
real  headache  because  we  did  not  have  a  central  operator.   There 
was  nobody  assigned  to  answer  the  phone.   Not  at  first.   This  was 
part  of  that  spread-the-joy,  spread-the-misery .  A  sort  of 
cooperative  sense  of  work. 

I  was  probably  the  most  physically  able  person  there  and 
basically  the  one  who  was  the  least  involved  in  the  absolute 
primary  process  of  writing  a  proposal  and  chasing  down  papers  and 
that  kind  of  stuff,  so  I  was  the  last  hired  in  "71  in  that  first 
grant  year.  And  so  I  did  all  the  go-fer  work,  and  I  mean  all  the 
go-fer  work,  like  "go  to  Sproul  and  get  this,"  "go  up  to  Boalt  and 
go  find  a  copy  of  this,"  "go  check  such-and-such."  Zona  had  me 
fucking  running  my  ass  off. 

Landes:   Doing  what? 

Grimes:   Errands.   So  Zona  sort  of  took  over  as  kind  of  deciding  what  I 

should  be  doing  and  shouldn't  be  doing.  My  first  question  was--I 
always  thought  John  was  sort  of  the  boss,  and  there  were  things 
that  I  wanted  to  do,  and  so  this  is  already  setting  up  a  kind  of, 
like,  a  work  tension. 

Landes:   What  is  that  you  wanted  to  do? 

Grimes:   I  wanted  to  be  involved  with  the  people  up  at  Cowell,  getting  them 
out  of  Cowell  Hospital.  Also  there  were  a  lot  of  academic  things 
going  on.   People  had  special  schedules,  where  they  were  not 
required  to  take  the  same  number  of  units  as  other  students.   This 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  special  services  provision. 

Landes:   We  talked  about  that. 
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Grimes:   Even  that  wasn't  enough  because  some  people  weren't  doing  too 
well,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  getting  papers  done  and  doing  the 
reading.   I  don't  know--a  lot  of  counseling-like  stuff.   See,  I 
was  technically  hired  as  a  counselor.  And  I  knew  that  was  a  mere 
formality  and  that  I  would  be  doing  a  lot  of  go-fer  stuff.   But 
there  was  this  kind  of  like—especially  from  Zone—there  was  kind 
of  like,  well,  you're  the  junior  boy  on  the  block,  and  you're  just 
going  to  do  the  running  around.  That  kind  of  pissed  me  off. 

Landes:   Tell  me  again  what  it  was  you  wanted  to  do. 

Grimes:   It  had  to  do  with  dealing  with  the  academic  support. 

Landes:   Helping  the  students  in  the  library? 

Grimes:   Dealing  with  whatever  that  took,  okay?  From  term  papers  and  going 
to  get  the  books  to  making  sure  they  actually  did  the  reading.   I 
mean,  things  were  kind  of  coming  apart  already  in  terms  of 
academics  and  whatnot.   See,  this  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Third  World  Strike  and  a  whole  kind  of  take  back  the  university 
and  make  education  relevant.   The  place  was  a  crazoid  place  in 
'71.   It  was  in  the  middle  of  Cambodia.  At  any  rate- -oh,  the 
Third  World  Strike,  reconstitution. 

Landes:   So  did  you  do  any  of  that  work? 

Grimes:   No,  basically.   I  was  tied  up  almost  entirely  doing  what  I 
considered  menial  office  errands. 

Landes:   And  you  resented  that? 

Grimes:   Oh,  yes,  because  I  wanted  an  active  part  in  somehow  forming  the 
nature  of  what  this  program  was  going  to  do,  rather  than  just  be 
bogged  down,  running  around  doing  all  the  grunt  work. 

Landes:   Did  you  feel  that  you  had  an  input? 

Grimes:   No,  not  really.   The  only  way  that  I  had  input  was  by 

demonstrating  competence.   In  other  words,  if  I  physically  took 
over  a  project  and  brought  it  to  conclusion,  then — 

Landes:   Did  you  do  that  in  any  instances? 

Grimes:   Unfortunately,  they  were  all  the  menial  instances,  like  getting 
the  apartment  doors  off  and  getting  the  manager  to  go  along  with 
it.   It  was  all  this  physical  stuff.   So  I  was  being  relegated  to 
this  kind  of  blue-collar  level.  That  was  pissing  me  off  because 
it  had  a  distinct  class  bent  to  it.   Part  of  the  excuse  was,  well, 
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I  could  do  it.   But  it  had  already  moved  a  little  bit  beyond  that. 
It  already  had  a  little  bit  of  a  kind  of  a  low-boy  feel  to  it. 

Landes:   And  so  I  take  it  that  you  were  quite  vocal. 

Grimes:   No,  I  wasn't,  no.   I  went  along  with  it  and  sort  of  resisted  it  in 
minor  ways. 

Landes:   For  how  long  did  you  go  along  with  it? 

Grimes:   Well,  there  were  other  important  things  going  on  that  I  wanted  to 
mention. 

What  eventually  happened  —  and  we're  talking  within  a  couple 
of  months'  period,  that  first  few  months  of  working.   One  thing 
that  started  to  come  up  is  that  they  needed  to  do  wheelchair 
repair,  and  they  needed  to  do  transportation.   The  only  wheelchair 
repair  available  was  a  toolbox  stuck  in  John's  office.   Now,  we 
had  taken  a  Murphy  bed  out  of  there,  and  behind  this  Murphy  bed 
had  been  a  chest  of  drawers  and  a  mirror  that  had  been  built  in, 
and  so  we  used  that  chest--this  nook  that  originally  held  a  Murphy 
bed  and--so  I  converted  the  chest  of  drawers  that  was  built  in  to 
a  tool  bin  and  parts  collection  and  put  some  hooks  on  the  wall  for 
tires  and  started  dealing  with  the  university  in  going  to  get 
purchase  orders  and  set  up  accounts  at  various  places  where  we 
could  get  standard,  obvious  things  like  we  needed  an  account  at  a 
hardware  store;  we  needed  an  account  in  a  bicycle  shop  for  tires 
and  tubes  and  that  kind  of  stuff;  and  we  needed  an  account  for 
tools. 

One  of  the  first  little  controversies  that  came  out  was  that 
what  I  wanted  to  do  was  basically  get  Snap-On  tools  because  they 
were  the  best  tools.   Every  mechanic  on  earth,  from  Mexico  City  to 
Eugene,  Oregon,  uses  these  kind  of  tools.  At  any  rate,  it  turned 
out  that  Herb  Willsmore  had  been  a  Mac  tool  fanatic  when  he  had 
been  able-bodied  and  sort  of  a  car  nut.   So  me  and  Herb  went 
around  over  this. 

Herb  was  another  guy  that  was  beginning  the  process  of 
moving  out.   That  was  actually  the  next  step  into  John's  thing, 
John's  apartment,  which  was  moving  Herb  into  John's  apartment. 
They  became  roommates  and  split  the  rent.   Herb  took  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  and  John  stayed  in  the  living  room.   That  way,  they 
could  share  expenses  and  whatnot.   The  consequence  of  that  was 
that  also  John  and  Herb  ended  up  being  able  to  talk  about  work  and 
the  disabled  movement  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  things,  completely 
independent  of  work  or  anything  else. 
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At  any  rate,  so  Herb  and  I  had  this  kind  of  disagreement 
over  Mack  tools.   I  put  together  a  list  of  tools  and  prices,  which 
I  just  called  up  Snap-On  and  got  them  off  the  catalog.   Herb  sort 
of  returned  with  his  Mack  tool  catalog.   There  had  to  be  a 
decision.   Well,  Herb  didn't  have  any  formal  position.   He  was  not 
a  member  of  the  PDSP  staff;  he  was  simply  John's  roommate.   This 
was  very  strange,  but  this  is  what  I  mean  by  more  a  communal 
sense.   I  didn't  stick  on  that  formality,  but  it  occurred  to  me. 
But  I  didn't  say  anything.   I  didn't  use  it  as  an  argument,  for 
instance,  that  "you  don't  have  the  right  to  even  say  this  sort  of 
shit.   You're  not  getting  paid  here.   You're  not  doing  this  job." 
I  mean,  I  didn't  pull  any  of  that  kind  of  stuff.   I  just  let  it  be 
a  communal  decision. 

Landes:   How  did  it  get  resolved? 

Grimes:   It  got  resolved  when  John  decided  we  should  get  Mac  Tools.   He 

just  went  with  Herb's  trip.  Well,  at  any  rate,  the  importance  to 
this  isn't  the  tools.   The  importance  to  this  is  the  relationship 
between  John  and  Herb.   Herb  was  angling  to  get  a  job  at  PDSP, 
too,  and  was  already  making  these  ad  hoc  administrative  decisions, 
as  a  kind  of  a  member  of  the  community. 

Landes:   Did  Herb  eventually  become  a  member  of  the  staff? 

Grimes:   No.   He  was  never  hired  as  staff  [laughing],  but  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference.   This  is  what  I  mean  by  it's  complicated  how  John 
made  decisions,  the  structure  of  this  program.   This  is  what  I 
mean  by  loose.   This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  lack  of  formality.   I 
mean,  it  has  its  both  good  sides  and  bad  sides. 

Now,  what  this  led  to  was  that  Herb  was  angling  for  a 
position  to  get  hired,  and  part  of  it  had  to  do  with  money  to 
support  himself,  because  he  had  moved  out  and  the  only  way  he 
could  afford  to  was  by  splitting  rent  with  John;  otherwise,  he 
wouldn't  even  have  had--SSI  doesn't  cover  shit,  so  you  have  to 
live  on  that.   I  don't  know.   He  must  have  had  some  kind  of  money 
squirreled  away  somewhere  else,  too. 

But  at  any  rate,  Herb  didn't  like  Mike  Fuss.   It  was 
personal. 

Landes:   You  talked  about  that  tension  before. 

Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   How  did  it  display  itself  at  PDSP? 
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Grimes:   It  displayed  itself  in  a  sort  of  subtle  way.  Mike  and  John 

started  off  as  partners,  as  the  upper- level  partners  in  this,  with 
Langdon  running  as  a  comic  and  sometimes  serious  and  sometimes 
very  competent  third  person  in  this.   Zona  functioned  more  as  the 
implementer  and  then  me  as  the  junior  implementer,  okay?   So  if 
you  get  that,  there's  this  kind  of  like  primary  relationship 
between  John  and  Mike  Fuss--Mike  Fuss  is  able-bodied;  John  is 
obviously  disabled.   Larry  Langdon,  as  a  third  party  in  this,  as  a 
triumvirate.  And  then  Zona  as  a  support  foundation  for  this,  of 
making  dinners  and  getting  things  arranged  and  going  to  hotels- 
whatever  else  had  to  be  done:  going  off  to  get  something. 

And  then  I  became  a  sort  of  second-tier  support  for  this, 
doing  the  errands  that  Zona  didn't  feel  like  doing  or  things  that 
John  had  me  do  because  they  involved  actually  sort  of  busting  ass. 
Zona  had  a  kind  of  a  crummy  back,  so  that  limited  her  a  little 
bit.   She  was  also  older.   She  was  in  her  late  forties  or  early 
fifties  at  this  point,  and  I  was  in  my  mid-twenties. 

Herb  was  angling  for  a  place  on  the  staff,  and  the  obvious 
place  was  assistant  director.   I  personally  think  he  started  kind 
of  a  rumor  mill  over  Mike  Fuss  about  how  he  didn't  think  he  was 
very  competent;  he  really  didn't  particularly  belong  in  the  job; 
he  wasn't  really  going  along  with  the  program;  he  was  able-bodied 
--a  lot  of  stuff  like  that.   On  a  personal  level,  I  think  that 
Herb  was  anti-Semitic  to  a  certain  extent. 


Landes:   Did  he  say  things  to  lead  you  to-- 

Grimes:   No,  no.   This  is  all  kind  of  a  flavor  more  than  anything  else.   He 
never  said  anything  about  Jewish  anything.   But  I  think  there  was, 
in  fact,  a  level  of  that.   But  anti-Semitism  in  a  strange  way,  in 
the  sense  of  a- -Herb  was  from  Santa  Rosa,  a  small  town.  Mike  was 
from  L.A.,  but  he  talked  like  he  was  from  New  York  because  he  was 
really  born  in  New  York. 

Landes:   You  discussed  this. 

Grimes:   At  any  rate,  so  at  a  certain  point,  it  just  became  a  decision  that 
Mike  should  go--for  no  apparent  reason  at  all,  that  I  could  tell. 
I  mean,  he  and  John  didn't  disagree  about  anything.   This  was  a 
kind  of  a  first  sort  of  staff  decision  that  just  kind  of  evolved 
out  of  nowhere.   I  think  it  was  partly  motivated  by  Herb,  but  it 
was  also  John  himself  because  John  agreed  with  some  of  this  stuff. 
John  did  think  it  should  be  a  disabled  person.  Mike  was  a  pushy 
guy.   He  would  lean  on  you,  and  if  he  disagreed  with  you,  he'd 
argue  with  you.  And  so  this  kind  of  struggle  with  John  for  power 
is  how  it  began  to  manifest  itself. 
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Landes : 
Grimes : 
Landes : 
Grimes : 

Landes : 
Grimes : 


Landes : 
Grimes : 


Now,  at  the  same  time,  Donald  needed  to  get  out  of  Cowell. 
I  mean,  he  already  overstayed  his  welcome.   I  think  he  already  had 
been  kicked  out  somehow,  formally,  and  he  was  just  sort  of  hanging 
there.   He  needed  to  get  out.   It  Just  became  convenient  to  hire 
Donald  as  the  assistant  and  to  lay  Mike  off.  This  happened  real 
early;  this  was  in  '71. 

So  within  your  first  year. 

Right. 

Did  you  speak  up  when  this  happened?  Did  you  say  anything? 

I  talked  to  Mike  about  it.   He  was  relatively  closed-mouthed  about 
it. 

Did  he  seem  upset? 

I  think  he  felt  betrayed  because  he  had  put  in  a  lot  of  work.   He 
had  put  in  a  lot  of  emotional  work  into  this.   I  mean,  he  had 
stayed  up  night  after  night  after  night- -he  was  hired  to  do  one 
thing  at  Cowell,  which  was  just  floor  orderly,  but  he  was  spending 
almost  all  of  his  days  and  nights  working  on  this  proposal  and 
these  ideas  on  what  to  offer.  And  he  came  up  with  a  lot  of  the 
writing  of  the  first  proposal. 

So  Don  Lorence  becomes  the  assistant  director  in  late  1971? 

I  think  so,  or  early  '72- -I  don't  know  which.   I  can't  remember  at 
this  point.   At  any  rate,  simultaneously,  Donald  moves  out.   Once 
he  gets  a  salary,  then  that  becomes  the  medium  actually  to  afford 
an  apartment.   He  had  his  own  entourage.   I  don't  think  it  was  Ken 
Hoag  at  that  time;  it  was  a  guy  who  was  before  Ken.   He  was  a 
really  competent  guy,  and  I  wish  I  could  remember  his  name  now. 
But  at  any  rate,  he  was  also  a  general  attendant  for  other  people. 
He  helped  Donald  move  out. 

He  moved  over  to  Parker  Street.  You  went  up  a  driveway  and 
directly  off  the  driveway  it  went  right  into  a  little  entrance 
way,  and  right  through  an  apartment  door  into  a  large,  central 
room,  which  had  a  living  room,  kitchen  nook,  and  then  the  kitchen 
right  opposite.   It  was  a  nice  apartment,  and  it  was  easy  to  get 
in  and  out  of. 


Landes : 


Talk  a  little  bit  more  about  how  your  duties  evolved, 
about  wheelchair  repair. 


You  talked 
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Grimes:   I  got  my  Mac  tools.   That  was  my  first  toolbox.   It  pissed  me  off 
that  I  didn't  get  to  decide  what  this  was  going  to  be,  how  this 
was  going  to  be  communicated-- 

Landes :   You  mean  which  tools . 

Grimes:   Yes.   I  mean,  it  sounds  like  a  petty  thing,  but  it  already  set  the 
tone  of  some  things  you're  not  going  to  decide,  even  if  they 
affect  you,  even  if  those  are  the  things  that  you  are  going  to  do. 
And  that  pissed  me  off.   From  then  on,  I  kept  kind  of  an  eye  out 
that  when  things  actually  affect  my  duties,  you  need  to  fight  for 
them  because  somebody  will  step  in  and  decide  for  you. 

And  I  told  John  that.   I  mean,  John  and  I  were  pretty  candid 
with  each  other.   He  would  just  dismiss  it.   "Well,  it's  what  you 
think.   So  what?"   [laughing]   But  at  any  rate,  so  what  happened 
is  that  from  these  errands  of  running  around,  it  became  "so-and-so 
has  broken  down,"  so  then  what's  the  choice?  Well,  I've  got  a 
backpack,  which  actually- -the  guy  that  originally  had  tried  to  get 
the  job  that  I  ended  up  with  sold  his  backpack  to  John  and  left 
the  area.   It  was  Linda  Perotti's  boyfriend. 

He  left  the  area,  so  John  had  this  pack,  so  John  brought 
this  pack  in.   That  pack  became  my  toolbox.   If  somebody  was 
broken  down,  we'd  get  a  call  and  then  I'd  go  out  there  and  see 
what  it  was.   That  meant  wrenches,  tools,  flat  tire  fixings,  and  a 
couple  of--I  used  to  drag  around  a  lightweight  car  jack.   This 
amounted  to  thirty  pounds  worth  of  junk  slamming  on  my  back. 

Landes:   Was  this  nine  to  five  or,  in  your  case,  ten-thirty  to  five? 
Grimes:   It  was  about  ten-thirty  to  about  four  [chuckling]. 
Landes:   So  you  worked  banker's  hours. 

Grimes:   I  worked  banker's  hours,  and  so  did  everybody  else.   I  mean,  Zona 
would  come  in  a  little  bit  earlier,  but  she'd  also  leave  earlier. 
By  two  or  three  o'clock,  Zona  was  kind  of  not  around.   John  would 
actually  shift  further  over,  like  come  in  slightly  later,  like 
maybe  eleven  and  stay  later,  like  near  five- thirty  or  so.  When 
Donald  started,  he  would  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting 
there  for  the  lunch  hour. 

Oh,  this  reminded  me.   Every  day  we  ran  a  lunch,  a  hot 
lunch.   One  of  the  communal  duties  was  everybody  shared  lunch. 
They  ate  the  lunch  and  who  had  to  fix  the  lunch  circulated  around 
the  able-bodied  staff.   The  tradeoff  was  that  the  able-bodied 
staff  made  it,  but  the  disabled  staff  paid  for  it.   That  seemed  to 
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Landes : 
Grimes; 


be  a  kind  of  a  fair  trade  because  you  couldn't  get  university 
money  to  go  buy  groceries. 

At  any  rate,  so  every  noon,  between  twelve-thirty  and  one- 
thirty,  we  had  a  lunch,  a  lunch  hour.  This  was  in  the  main  room. 
It  had  a  long  table  on  it,  much  like  these  tables  strung  together, 
normal  conference  tables  that  were  raised  up  on  blocks  so  people 
in  wheelchairs  could  pull  up  to  them  a  lot  easier,  so  they  could 
get  their  control  box  under  it.   It  had  a  bench  in  the  back  so  the 
able-bodied  staff  could  sit  on  the  bench  in  the  back,  so  the  front 
part  was  open  for  a  bunch  of  wheelchairs  to  come  in.   You  could 
just  pull  up  easily. 

A  lot  of  staff  decisions,  a  lot  of  staff  discussion  over 
students,  a  lot  of  staff  direction  was  held  over  lunch.   That's 
why  I  say  it  was  hard  to  say  that  John--I  mean,  by  reputation  and 
by  his  own  personal  preference,  he  was  an  absolute  dictator.   But 
that's  not  really  true. 

A  lot  of  these  decisions  got  hashed  out  over  lunch? 


That's  right,  that's  right, 
thought  it  really  was  wrong, 
something  wrong  with  it. 


You  could  beat  a  decision  down  if  you 
And  I  meant  wrong:  there  was 


Affirmative  Action  and  Staff  Hiring 


Landes:   Can  you  give  an  instance? 

Grimes:   I'm  trying  to,  and  I  can't  think  of  one  right  off  the  hand.   There 
comes  up  an  instant,  and  it  has  to  do  with  hiring  on  affirmative 
action,  but  that's  a  year  later.   I  could  go  into  it  now  if  you 
want  to. 


Landes:   Sure. 

Grimes:   Okay.   The  problem  was  I  needed  somebody  else  in  wheelchairs.   By 
this  point,  I  was  running  around  all  day  long,  and  people  were 
still  broken,  and  so  I  was  staying  later  and  later.  We're  not 
talking  four  now;  we're  talking  six  or  seven.   I  wasn't  getting 
things  covered,  and  it  was  obvious  I  needed  somebody.   I  wanted  to 
hire  somebody.  And  this  is  another  one  of  the  decisions,  that  I 
wanted  to  hire  somebody,  and  I  already  knew  who  I  wanted. 

Landes:   Who  did  you  want? 
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Grimes:   I  wanted  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Andy  Lennox.  Andy  Lennox  had  been 

an  attendant  among  these  early  second  or  third  wave  of  people.   He 
was  fairly  competent—he  was  a  student  in  engineering,  and  he  was 
mechanically  minded.   He  had  a  kind  of  a  funny  personality.   He 
had  been  an  attendant,  so  he'd  covered  all  the  bases.   He  liked 
mechanics,  he  had  been  an  attendant,  and  he  was  easy  to  get  along 
with.   In  my  mind,  I  wanted  him. 

So  I  agitated  with  John  for  him- -we  had  already  gone  through 
a  funding  cycle.   Zona  was  just  given  a  chunk  of  the  budget  to 
write  for  all  kinds  of  counseling  support  services.   But  in 
discussions  that  1  was  having  with  him,  1  advocated  for  two 
people.   It  was  obvious. 

Landes:   One  is  a  wheelchair  repairman? 

Grimes:   No.   I  wanted  another  person  on  the  staff  that  was  specifically 
doing  the  same  general  crude  assignments  that  I  did.   The  jobs 
were  not  well  defined.  We  were  all  technically  counselors.  Well, 
what's  a  counselor  doing  driving  a  van  and  fixing  wheelchairs? 
That  isn't  counseling. 

Landes:   So  continue  with  the  hiring  of  this  person. 

Grimes:   Okay.   This  corresponded  to  the  changeover- -the  decision  of 

affirmative  action  programs  and  the  fact  that  when  we  had  been  to 
Washington--!  want  to  go  back  to  our  trip  to  Washington  on  another 
tape,  but  this  sort  of  relates  to  it.  When  we  went  back  to 
Washington,  everything  was  a  hubbub--this  would  have  been  '72-- 
everything  was  a  hubbub  about  integration  and  affirmative  action 
and  the  impact  of  integrating  programs  that  had  been  specifically 
designed  for  a  special  population. 

That  meant  that  black  programs- -where  was  there  outreach  to 
poor  whites,  to  Native  Americans?  Why  were  the  Chicano  programs 
exclusively  Chicano  and  not  particularly  either  of  interest  or 
particularly  available  to  Native  Americans?  Because  each  one  of 
these  minorities  had  sections  of  projects  that  were  functioning  in 
different  institutions,  depending  on  the  region  of  the  country. 

In  our  case,  it  had  to  do  with  how  come  we  were  all  frigging 
white?  And  so  this  became  a  controversy.   Our  program  officer  in 
the  federal  government  was  a  black  guy.  We  were  not  regionalized 
at  that  point.  We  were  still  answerable  primarily  to  the  Office 
of  Education  in  Washington. 

Landes:   Who  was  that? 
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Grimes:   I  can't  remember  this  guy's  name.   But  he  was  only  one  of  several 
staff  underneath  the  main  administrator  for  special  services  at 
that  point. 

Landes:   So  how  did  this  decision  get  resolved? 

Grimes:   It  got  resolved  on  the  ground  that  we  should  start  getting  some 
black  people  into  this  program- -however  we  do  that,  both  as 
students  and  as  staff.   Or  we  should  start  paying  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we're  all  white.   That's  really  what  it  came  down  to. 
Already  Cathy  and  Judy  Taylor,  and  I  wish  I  could  think  of  another 
woman—the  women's  issue  was  sort  of  taking  care  of  itself,  but 
the  minority  issue  was  not. 

Right  at  the  time  that  I  wanted  to  hire  this  second  guy--and 
this  begins  to  touch  on  the  idea  of  class,  too,  if  you  understand 
--John  thought  it  was  a  perfect  opportunity  to  find  some  minority 
kid  to  get  involved  in  wheelchair  repair  and  thereby  integrate  the 
staff,  partially.   My  gut  reaction  was,  "Yeah,  well,  thanks.   Go 
find  some  careless  Oakland  black  kid  that  I  have  to  run  around  and 
supervise  while  you  guys  sit  up  there  in  the  office,  all  lily 
white,  and  do  your  own  damn  decisions."   I  was  starting  to  feel  a 
real  class  separation  here  between  us,  okay?   This  was  starting  to 
not  be  group  decisions,  okay? 

I  was  arguing  against  affirmative  action  because  I  thought 
it  was  wrong.   I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  intentionally  go  out  and 
find  some  minority  kid  to  go  hire.   John  actually  kind  of 
relented.   He  said,  "Okay."  He  hired  another  person,  kind  of  out 
of  the  blue,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Tina  Torick.   Donald  was  still 
assistant  director,  but  Tina  was  hired  as  a  coordinator,  all 
right?  Now,  what  she  was  really  doing  is  Langdon  had  sort  of 
dropped  out.   He  had  sort  of  gone  by  the  by  in  the  meantime.   I 
can't  remember  the  controversies  over  that,  but  he  had  a  lot  of 
drinking  and  drug  problems.   He  also  didn't  particularly  like 
work.   He  really  didn't  like  it. 

Donald  didn't  like  it,  either,  but  at  least  he  showed  up. 
Langdon  sometimes  wouldn't  show  up.   John  was  getting  so  he 
couldn't  rely  on  Langdon.   He  relied  on  Langdon  a  lot  for  the 
numbers  because  Langdon  was  very  good  at  crunching  numbers  and 
putting  budgets  together.   That  duty  sort  of  moved  over  to  Donald, 
who  was  equally  good.   Donald  didn't  care  about  the  political  and 
philosophic  issues. 

II 

Landes:   Was  somebody  finally  hired  to  help  you  with  wheelchair  repair? 


Grimes:   Yes.   This  background  stuff  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
history. 

Landes:   Which  are  you  talking  about? 

Grimes:   The  background  of  all  the  things  that  aren't  said,  the  vibe  of  the 
stuff  that  was  there—at  least  what  I  saw—the  kinds  of  things 
that  will  never  end  up  as  demonstrable  action. 

Landes:   Explain  what  you  mean. 

Grimes:   Well,  for  instance,  the  struggle  over  affirmative  action.   On  the 
face  of  it,  we  hired  two  black  staff  people:  one  a  secretary  and 
one  a  wheelchair  repair  guy. 

Landes:   Who  were  they? 

Grimes:   Oh,  God.   The  black  kid's  name  was  Sam.   He  was  about  eighteen. 

He  was  going  part-time  to  Laney  College.   I  wish  I  could  remember 
the  woman's  name.   She  was  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.   She 
was  older,  and  she  already  had  a  small  kid.   She  had  been  a 
transfer  from  inside  the  university,  from  one  department  to 
another.   Now,  the  hiring  of  these  two  folks  was  done  primarily  by 
Tina  Torick.   John  had  his  own  mixed  feelings  about  it.  He  wanted 
to  integrate  PDSP  with  was  some  minority  people  in  wheelchairs, 
not  the  frigging  staff.   He  didn't  care.   If  you  want  to  hire  more 
people,  let's  get  more  disabled  people  and  let's  get  minority 
disabled  people.   But  at  this  point,  nobody  knew  any  minority 
people  [chuckling]  in  wheelchairs,  except  for  the  ones  that  were 
crashed  out  at  horrible  institutions  and  were  incapable  of  living 
independently  or  whatever.  We  just  didn't  know  any. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  also  went  on  a  kind  of  a  forced  effort 
to  find  and  recruit  minority  kids  in  wheelchairs.   Now,  it  was 
illegal  to  recruit,  okay? 


Inteeratine  PDSP's  Services:  Recruiting  Minority  Disabled  Students 


Landes:   Recruit  them  as  students? 

Grimes:   Yes.   You  were  not  allowed  to  do  that.  Well,  this  is  ridiculous. 
Then  how  are  you  supposed  to  integrate  this  place?  Well,  through 
channels,  unbeknownst  to  me  but  somehow  happened  out  there— and  I 
really  don't  know  how- -we  got  a  couple  of  black  kids  that  showed 
up  right  in  this  period. 
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Landes:   As  students. 

Grimes:   As  students.   One  of  them  I  remember,  who  was  an  extremely  funny 

guy  by  the  name  of  Billy  Earner.   I  associate  him  with  not  Cowell- 
Berkeley  but  someplace  like  Santa  Barbara  or  San  Diego  State—you 
know,  sort  of  like  a  party,  beach-type  school.   Earner  was  a 
happy--!  mean,  he  was  a  funny  guy. 

Landes:   Did  he  live  at  Cowell? 

Grimes:   He  moved  into  Cowell.  And  there  was  another  guy,  a  little  guy, 
who  was  a  little  more  serious.  There's  a  particular  disability 
that  results  in  extreme  dwarfism.  Ann  Cupolo  is  an  example  of 
this  kind  of  a  disability.   But  this  other  black  kid  had  that 
disability.   You  appear  to  be  of  normal  size  in  your  head  and 
shoulders  and  mostly  your  arms,  but  your  chest,  pelvis  and  legs 
are  extremely  dwarfed,  and  so  you  basically  look  like  a  barrel 
with  arms  and  a  head.   God,  I  wish  I  could  remember  this  kid's 
name.   But  he  was  actually  a  little  more  serious  guy,  this  other 
black  guy. 

Grimes:   As  a  student. 

Grimes:   As  a  student.   This  was  about  the  same  time  that--oh,  who's  the 
famous  athlete  in  the  "68  Mexico  Olympics  that  gave  the  black 
power  salute  and  ultimately  became  a  sociology  professor  here? 

Landes:   Harry  Edwards. 

Grimes:   Yes.   He  was  starting  up  his  programs,  and  so  these  were  natural 
interfaces. 

Landes:   Now  you're  talking  more  about  the  late  sixties,  rather  than-- 

Grimes:   No,  no.   Edwards  had  been  here  all  along.   He  got  appointed 
finally.   He  had  some  interim  appointment  in  the  sociology 
department.   No.   I  can't  remember  this  kid's  name. 

Landes:   Don't  worry  about  it. 

Grimes:   At  any  rate,  so  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at  is  we're  in  a  context  of 
integration.   Okay.  And  so  what  John  did  was  have  Tina  Torick  go 
find  people  to  fill  up  the  staff.   He  independently  went  and 
started  trying  to  find  disabled  kids  that  were  minority  students. 

Landes:   John  Hessler. 
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Grimes:   He  didn't  find  these  two  guys.   Somebody  else  did.   But  I'm  pretty 
sure  John  went  and  got  somebody  to  go  find  them.   I  don't  know 
how. 

Landes:   What  was  your  feeling  about  all  that? 

Grimes:   I  agreed  with  John  in  a  way.  Yes,  integrate  the  damn  services, 

the  program,  the  people  who  were  served.   The  staff  is  irrelevant. 
The  real  goal  is  to  integrate  the  people  who  were  being  served  in 
this  process.   That  was  my  justification  on  one  level.  As  a  staff 
person,  I  didn't  want  to  teach  some  kid  who  didn't  give  a  shit 
about  what  I  did  or  have  any  connection  with  disability--!  didn't 
want  to  have  to  work  with  somebody  like  that.   I  wanted  Lennox, 
who  had  experience  with  disabled  people,  could  do  all  the 
attendant  care  stuff,  and  whatnot. 

So  anyway,  Tina  hired  these  guys.   Okay,  once  again,  this  is 
like  the  Mac  tool  thing.   This  guy  shows  up,  Sam.   Okay,  I'll  live 
with  it.   Fuck  it.   So  we  start  in,  and  I  start  showing  him  all 
the  stuff,  and  he  just  doesn't  take  it  seriously. 

And  so  then  we  go  up  to  Cowell  Hospital,  and  I  want  to  show 
him  attendant  care.   So  we  go  up  there,  and  we  follow  somebody 
around  on  their  morning  rounds.   This  is  a  kind  of  recapitulation 
of  the  way  I  was  introduced  to  it:  the  idea  of  what  is  attendant 
care  and  what  is  disability—because  he  had  to  start  from  scratch. 
Sam  didn't  know  anything  about  disability. 

Landes:   Which  was  not  all  that  different  from  you,  right? 

Grimes:   I  understand,  but  then  I  had  to  struggle  to  get  my  job,  and  he 
just  gets  popped  in  there  with  no  frigging  experience  at  all, 
nothing  else  except  for  the  fact  he's  a  black  kid.   So  anyway,  I 
ignore  all  of  that—or  try  to--and  start  honestly  working  this  out 
and  going  through  the  things.   It  becomes  pretty  apparent,  within 
a  month  or  two,  this  is  bullshit.   This  kid  is  going  to  take  us 
for  a  ride,  and  I'm  just  going  to  eat  it.   I'm  not  going  to  get 
any  help,  and  we're  going  to  sit  here,  stuck  with  this  lug. 

And  to  argue  about  it  on  the  staff  is  to  become  racist,  and 
so  now  we're  trapped  in  some  kind  of  lie,  in  a  way  that  we've 
never  been  trapped  in  a  lie  before. 

Landes:   How  did  that  get  resolved? 

Grimes:   Well,  it  took  a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  was  extremely  nasty. 

Landes:   Nasty  within  the  staff? 
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Grimes:   All  over.   I  immediately  started  talking  to  Tina  over  this.   She 
decided,  I  think—her  position  was  —  she  was  a  radical.   I  mean, 
she  was  a  political  radical.   This  was  a  good  place  for  her.   This 
was  not  a  bad  place  for  her.  And  she  was  a  competent  person.   I 
mean,  she  could  write,  and  she  could  do  the  advocacy,  and  she 
could  do  the  supervision.   But  John  was  already  trying  to  pass  off 
duties  of  staff  supervision  to  somebody  like  Tina,  so  Tina  became 
sort  of  like  office  manager.   I  think  that's  what  her  actual  title 
was . 


And  so  there's  already  this  supervisory  kind  of  capacity. 
The  hierarchy  is  beginning  to  get  established  here.  And  so  I'm 
sort  of  migrating  into  a  position  of  junior  staff,  with  people 
hired  above  me.   This  is  pissing  me  off  because  they  have  less 
experience  than  I  did  with  disability.   They  weren't  disabled. 
Tina  wasn't  disabled.  And  so  her  authenticity  is  kind  of  missing 
in  that  level.  What  she  really  functioned  as— I  mean,  I 
understand  John's  point--!  didn't  then,  but  I  do  now.   John  did 
not  want  to  have  to  give  orders.   Giving  orders  is  a  real  pain  in 
the  ass. 

Landes:   So  John  wanted  somebody  to  do  his-- 

Grimes:   Staff  administration,  yes.   Staff  supervision,  right?  The  nitty- 
gritty.   Zona  didn't  want  to  do  that.   She'd  ask  you  to  do 
something,  and  if  you  didn't  do  it,  you  would  feel  the  weight  of 
extreme  guilt  on  you  [chuckling].   I  mean,  heartfelt,  stabbing 
guilt,  like  you  should  have  done  this.   That's  the  way  she  did 
supervision  [laughing].   Tina  was  more  formal.   It  was  like  all  of 
a  sudden  she  went  on  a  supervision  kick.   Except  what  was 
happening  was  that  she  was  beginning  to  supervise  not  Sam  and  not 
Lola— that  was  her  name.   She  was  the  black  secretary  that  was 
hired.   Tina  was  responsible  for  them  because  she  found  Lola 
through  the  UC. 

UC  had  a  policy  in  Personnel  that  if  you  needed  to  hire 
somebody,  the  first  thing  you  did  is  you  looked  through  their 
existing  staff  that  were  being  moved  or  that  were  leaving 
departments  and  were  available  and  still  on  the  UC  payroll.   Lola 
had  been,  I  think,  in  the  psychology  department  or  something  like 
that.   She  was  a  office  worker,  the  kind  of  office  worker  you  can 
find  in  any  business,  any  public  agency  anywhere.   She  had  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  disability,  and  frankly  disability 
turned  her  off  completely.   She  didn't  like  it. 

And  neither  did  Sam,  actually.   Sam  had  the  same  gut 
reactions  that  I  did  the  very  first  time,  but  he  didn't  get  over 
them.   He  didn't  get  past  his  own  reactions.   He  kept  those 
reactions.   He  didn't  want  the  job  anyway.   Nobody  at  eighteen 
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Grimes ; 


wants  to  work.   Sam  was  this  junior  college  kid,  man.   This  was  a 
work-study  job  or  some  kind  of  thing  like  that.   I  mean,  it  wasn't 
technically  a  work- study  job.   He  was  getting  a  full  salary.   But 
it  was  part  of  some  of  the  programs  that  were  beginning  to  go  on 
at  UC  that  had  to  do  with  affirmative  action  and  hiring  under 
special  circumstances  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  bureaucratic  stuff 
that  made  UC  look  like  it  was  integrating  itself. 

I  also  resented  that,  too.   How  come  the  programs  that  are 
the  most  vulnerable  and  the  least  crucial  and  the  ones  who  were  on 
federal  funding  and  not  out  of  the  direct  budget  of  the  state  of 
California,  how  come  those  are  all  getting  integrated,  and  your 
core,  your  little  administrative  core,  is  lily  white  from  top  to 
bottom?  How  come  all  your  faculty  are?  How  come  all  your 
students  are?   I  mean,  this  was  all  going  on  in  '71  and  '72, 
twenty- five  years  ago.  We're  still  arguing  about  the  same  thing. 

At  any  rate,  so  Sam  and  I  started  working  together.  All  of 
a  sudden,  it  was  obvious  that  I  had  to  set  down  a  schedule.   Yes, 
you  have  to  be  here  a  ten  o'clock  sharp.   Ten  o'clock  is  late. 
We're  supposed  to  be  here  at  nine.  Well,  Sam  wouldn't  show  up. 
And  then  he'd  wander  in  at  eleven.  Well,  we're  already  loosy- 
goosy,  so  here's  somebody  who's  taking  loosy-goosy  to  the  extreme. 
What  do  you  say?  You're  caught  in  a  trap. 

So  what  did  you  say?  How  did  you  handle  it? 

I  said,  "Sam,  the  only  way  we  can  afford  to  be  loose  is  by  showing 
up  and  doing  the  work  better  than  anybody  else  can,  and  that  gives 
us  the  freedom  to  be  loose.   If  we  do  the  best,  if  we  do  the  stuff 
that  nobody  else  will  do,  that  gives  us  the  freedom.   But  you 
can't  mess  with  this  core  stuff.  You've  got  to  start  learning 
wheelchairs.   You've  got  to  start  doing  emergency  attendant  care." 
He  would  just  refuse.   "I'm  not  going  to  pick  up  nobody's  shit." 

Talk  more  about  some  of  the  tensions  within  the  staff  and  how  this 
evolved. 

All  right.  What  was  happening  is  basically  who  is  Tina  supposed 
to  be  supervising?  Me?  Well,  she  tried  to,  and  I  just  rejected 
it.   She's  going  to  tell  me  when  to  show  up?   I  don't  think  so 
[chuckling].   So  she  started  supervising  the  secretaries.   I  think 
there  were  two:  Lola  and  somebody  else.   She  couldn't  really 
supervise  Sam  because  Sam  was  a  guy,  and  Sam  didn't  listen  to 
women.   I  mean,  Sam  had  the  whole  stereotyped  black  kid  attitude 
that  is  still  alive  today  about  the  world. 

At  any  rate,  I  started  working  with  Tina,  trying  to  get  Sam 
to  start  doing  his  damn  job,  like  showing  up  on  time,  going  out  on 
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calls  and  not  getting  lost  —  like,  you'd  send  Sam  out  to  go  find 
somebody  on  campus  with  a  flat  tire,  and  about  two  hours  later  you 
get  a  call  from  the  guy  with  the  flat  tire,  "Hey,  nobody  has  shown 
up."  So  I'd  go  out  there  and  fix  the  damn  tire,  or  push  the  guy 
back  to  the  shop  and  be  working  in  the  shop,  and  Sam  would  show  up 
maybe  an  hour  or  two  later.   It  turned  out  that  he  Just  went  down 
to  the  basketball  courts  and  played  basketball.   So  there  was  a 
lot  of  that  kind  of  stuff. 

This  was  building  up.  Lola  was  supposed  to  be  John's 
personal  secretary.   This  means  there  are  a  zillion  things  when 
you're  working  in  an  office  and  you're  a  high  quad.   You've  got  to 
have  the  papers  put  out  this  way  [demonstrating],  you've  got  to  go 
get  this  book,  you've  got  to  be  able  to  take  this  call  and  put  it 
on  hold.   There's  a  real  interaction  if  you're  a  fairly  high  quad 
and  you're  working  in  a  fairly  busy  office.   You  need  an 
assistant,  and  Lola  was  John's  assistant. 

Lola  and  John- -Lola  waxed  back  and  forth.   Lola  responded  to 
John  because  John  was  a  pretty  heavy-duty  man,  and  she  sort  of 
admired  that.   At  the  same  time,  she  rejected  this  idea  of 
disability.   I  mean,  Lola  was  kind  of  a  mixed  bag.   Sam  could  care 
less.   Lola  was  a  different  story.  Lola  was  a  little  more 
complex.   At  any  rate,  things  weren't  getting  done,  and  this  was 
pissing  John  off,  and  so  he  was  on  Tina  to  keep  Lola  in  line.   But 
that's  sort  of  ridiculous  because  he's  working  with  Lola  all  the 
time. 

What  you're  having  here  is  this  weird  staff  problems  that 
are  just  sort  of  snowballing  out  of  order.   So  we've  got  to  have  a 
decision  here.  What  John  did,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  whole 
mess,  is  in  the  next  proposal  he  got  rid  of  the  personnel 
director,  or  whatever  Tina's  job  title  was.   He  Just  wrote  her  out 
of  the  budget.   That's  how  he  resolved  it. 

Now,  at  some  point,  you  traveled  to-- 

At  this  point  here,  we've  moved  a  year  in  advance  of  where  I  left 
off,  okay? 


Accompanying  John  Hessler  to  Washington.  D.C.  Conference 


Landes:   You  wanted  to  talk  about  a  trip  to  Washington  that  you  took  with 
John.   Why  did  the  two  of  you  go? 
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Grimes:   PDSP  was  funded  originally  by  the  federal  government.   It  was  a 

grant  to  the  University  of  California  to  provide  special  services 
to  disadvantaged  students.  The  university  had  to  match  a  marginal 
amount  of  money  and  space  and  time  and  administrative  support  for 
this  program.   The  federal  government  paid  for  it,  to  the  tune  of 
— I  think  the  first  grant  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars  and  it  went  up  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  And  that  was  enough  for  one  real  salary- -this 
gives  you  an  inside  on  the  salary  dif ferentials--one  real  salary, 
which  was  John's,  and  about  two  second-runner  salaries,  which  were 
then  assistant  director  and  Zona's  job,  which  was  head  counsellor. 
And  then  one  or  two  other  salaries  which  were  of  a  more  modest 
level,  which  would  be  me  and  Larry  Langdon  or  me  and  somebody 
else. 

Landes:   Do  you  remember  how  much  you  got  paid? 

Grimes:  Not  at  this  particular  period.  What  I  do  remember  is  that  this 
was  dead-on  lower-level  public  institution  salary,  whatever  the 
hell  it  was. 

Landes:   Low  rung  at  the  university. 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  it  was  good.   It  was  certainly  good  compared  to 

attendant  care,  which  was  what  I  was  doing.   It  was  better  than 
apprentice  carpenter  but  not  as  good  as  a  journeyman  carpenter- - 
right  in  there,  between  that. 

Landes:   So  why  did  you  go  to  Washington? 

Grimes:   We  were  funded  by  the  year.   First,  the  grant  was  given  for  a 
three-year  period,  I  think  it  was.  Within  each  one  of  those 
years,  you  had  to  go  through  a  review.  You  had  to  resubmit  the 
proposal  and  do  a  critique  of  your  past  year  and  project  the  next 
year.   The  way  this  was  originally  set  up  is  that  program  officers 
in  special  services  lived  in  Washington  and  were  in  charge  of 
particular  regions  of  the  country.   There  are  nine  of  them;  each 
program  officer  oversaw  the  grants  for  his  region. 

We  live  in  Region  9.  That's  the  Western  states  and  Hawaii. 
So  we  had  a  junior  staff,  which  was  this  black  guy,  and  I  wish  I 
could  remember  his  name—he  eventually  moved  to  San  Francisco  and 
became  a  program  officer,  but  originally  he  was  on  the  staff  in 
Washington.   The  guy  above  him,  who  was  the  main  director  of 
special  services  in  the  Office  of  Education- -and  I'm  not  sure  he 
was  a  political  appointee,  but  he  was  part  of  the  senior  staff  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Landes:   What  was  the  purpose  of  the  trip? 


Grimes : 


Landes : 
Grimes; 
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The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  that  you  have  to  go  back.   You  submit 
your  proposal.   If  it  is  accepted  (and  ours  was),  then  you  have  to 
go  back  for  a  project  director's  meeting,  which  means  you  review 
proposals  and  outline  what  are  the  goals  for  the  next  year-- 
because  this  was  a  centrally-directed  project  of  the  federal 
government.   They  had  goals  that  they  wanted  to  meet.   There  were 
things  that  they  wanted  to  do. 

John  had  to  go  back  there.   I  can't  remember  whether  he  and 
Mike  went  back  there  originally,  on  the  very  first  one,  or  whether 
John  never  went  back  there  before.   I  think  he  never  went  back 
there  before.   This  was  his  first  trip  to  Washington.   It  was 
right  after  Mike  had  been  eased  out,  okay,  and  Don  had  been  put  in 
as  assistant  director,  so  this  is,  like,  '72.   I  think  it  was  in 
the  spring.  We  would  have  been  notified  in  January  that  our 
proposal  had  been  accepted.   The  funding  would  start  for  that  year 
in  June,  I  think,  and  we  got  back  there  in  late  spring,  so  it 
would  be,  like,  March  or  April- -something  like  that. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  a  gigantic  project  to  take  John  and  go 
to  Washington  because  it  was  me  and  him  and  his  wheelchair, 
[chuckling]   This  is  a  tremendous  job  for  one  guy  to  do  because  it 
means  lugging  my  own  stuff,  lugging  all  of  John's  stuff,  and 
lugging  John. 


Did  you  take  a  push  chair  or  a  power  chair? 

We  took  two  chairs,  a  push  chair  and  a  power  chair, 
chair  was  the  backup. 


The  push 


We  already  had  a  van  from  the  office,  so  somebody  drove  us 
to  the  airport.   See,  John  had  the  first  van  modified  to  fit  him. 
I  can't  remember  whether  he  got  it  in  the  first  year  or  the  second 
year,  but  at  any  rate—that  van  might  have  already  been  modified 
at  this  point.  At  any  rate,  we  get  to  the  airport,  we  get  on  the 
plane,  we  get  to  Washington.  We  don't  land  in  National.  We  land 
in  Dulles.   This  is  already  a  huge  nightmare  because  Dulles  uses 
these  trucks  that  transverse  back  and  forth  between  the  terminal 
and  the  plane.  We  had  to  wait,  and  then  I  had  to  go  get  one  of 
the  chairs—take  the  bus  back  to  the  terminal,  go  get  one  of  the 
chairs  out  of  the  luggage  lounge,  get  it  back  on  one  of  the 
shuttles  to  go  back  to  the  plane  to  get  John  out  of  the  plane, 
into  the  push  chair  so  I  could  get  back  into  the  truck  so  we  could 
go  back  to  the  terminal. 

Then  we  pushed  around  the  terminal  and  left  in  a  huge  Dodge 
station  wagon. 


Landes:   A  taxi? 
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Grimes : 

Landes : 
Grimes: 


No,  it  was  just  a  giant  station  wagon, 
cars  were  huge. 

So  you  rented  one. 


In  the  early  seventies, 


So  we  rented  one,  a  great  big  Dodge.  And  got  everything  in  it, 
and  I  got  John  out  of  his  chair  and  put  him  in  the  passenger  seat, 
and  then  we  took  a  trip  around  the  Beltway.  We're  getting  here 
early.   1  think  we  flew  overnight  or  something  like  that.   We 
ended  up  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  so  we  went  on  a  drive 
around  the  Beltway.   It  was  great.  We'd  just  sort  of  pull  in-- 
there  are  various  places  you  can  just  sort  of  pull  off  and 
overlook  Washington.   It's  actually  kind  of  a  nice  drive,  and  we 
just  enjoyed  ourselves. 

Then  we  had  to  end  up  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  was  this 
old  hotel  built  in  the  thirties  or  forties  or  something  like  that, 
with  really  narrow,  old-fashioned  hotel  doorways.   That's  what 
Washington  had  arranged  for  us.   So  they  paid  for  the  plane 
ticket,  and  they  paid  for  the  hotel  reservation.   They  put  you  in 
the  hotel  they  wanted  you  to  go  to.   So  we  made  that  work. 

I  didn't  pay  attention  to  the  damn  street  signs.   We  finally 
got  in  the  Mayflower.  We  finally  got  set  up.   I  think  I  unloaded 
all  the  stuff  and  left  the  power  chair  down  by  the  concierge--what 
do  you  call  that,  the  chief  bellboy?  He  has  a  name.   I  forget 
what  it  is.   But  at  any  rate,  this  was  set  up  like  an  old- 
fashioned  hotel,  so  you  saw  the  main  bellboy  guy,  the  guy  that 
managed  all  those  dudes,  and  made  arrangements  and  got  his  power 
chair  put  away  so  we  could- -we  could  use  the  push  chair  upstairs 
and  around  inside  the  hotel. 

The  power  chair  had  to  be  taken  apart  each  time.   You'd  pull 
off  the  batteries,  pull  off  the  battery  tray,  pull  off  the  leg 
rests,  and  fold  the  chair,  and  then  haul  all  this  stuff  around  in 
the  station  wagon.  At  any  rate,  I  parked  the  station  wagon  on  the 
street  and  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  street  signs.   The  very 
first  thing  when  I  went  down  there  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  go  take  John  to  the  first  meeting,  which  was  at  nine,  and  the 
goddamn  car  was  gone.   It  had  been  towed,  because  they  have  one 
way  on  a  lot  of  the  streets  in  Washington,  and  nobody  is  allowed 
to  park  there  during  rush  hour  because  the  streets  are  just  packed 
with  traffic,  and  they  towed  the  damn  car. 

So  we  had  to  go  rent  another  car  [chuckling].   I  had  to  go 
get  the  damn  car  and  get  a  taxi  and  go  bring  it  back,  and  then  I 
got  John  loaded,  and  we  went  to  the  first  meeting.  And  then, 
after  I  dropped  him  off,  I  had  to  go  find  the  frigging  car.  Where 
the  hell  is  it? 
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Landes : 
Grimes ; 

Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes: 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes : 


So  John  had  a  series  of  meetings  in  Washington  regarding  the 
project? 

Yes,  yes,  yes.  And  so  I  missed  that  first  day.   But  it  was 
basically  just  an  orientation. 

How  many  days  were  you  there? 

We  were  there  almost  a  week.  We  were  there  a  good  four  or  five 
days. 

Any  other  memorable  events  from  that  trip? 

Oh,  God,  yes,  a  lot.   For  one  thing,  I  did  finally  figure  out 
where  they  towed  the  car,  and  it  was  one  of  these  big,  big  city 
police  stations.   I  had  to  go  in  there  and  find  out  what  specific 
crummy  little  local  tow  outfit  they  had  had  it  taken  to,  which 
meant  I  had  to  stand  in  line.   Behind  the  counter  of  this 
Washington,  D.C.,  police  station  was  a  huge  guy,  maybe  six-two, 
white  hair,  just  about  as  southern  Georgia  cracker  as  you  could 
imagine,  and  the  person  in  front  of  me  was  a  little  bitty  seven- 
or  eight-year-old  kid,  looking  for  his  bicycle  [chuckling].   So 
this  big  old  southern  bull  went  and  found  his  bicycle  and  gave  him 
a  slip  of  paper  and  told  him  that's  where  his  bicycle  was. 

What  this  desk  sergeant  was  doing  was  going  over  the  booking 
logs.  While  I  was  standing  in  line,  I  was  watching  what  was  going 
on  in  this  police  station.   They  were  in  deep  shit.   They  had  to 
account  for  a  bunch  of  people  they  had  arrested  and  beaten  the 
shit  out  [of]  in  the  big  Washington  demonstrations  for  the  anti 
war  movement  and  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  they  were  going 
over  old  arrest  records  and  logs  —  stacks  of  them—because  they 
were  having  to  somehow  account  for  something  or  other.   I  can't 
remember  what  the  hell  it  was . 

Let's  talk  more  about  what  John- 
Okay.   So  at  any  rate,  I  thought  that  was  interesting.   I  got  the 
car,  got  back  to  whatever  federal  building  the  Office  of  Education 
is  in,  got  upstairs,  and  I  think  1  got  there  around  one  or  two 
o'clock,  after  lunch,  and  saw  the  afternoon  meetings.   The 
afternoon  meetings  were  broken  up  into  workshops,  which  was 
introducing  basically  how  to  administer  a  project  under  a  federal 
grant.   For  the  first  time,  we  met  other  project  directors. 

Were  there  other  project  directors  of  similar  programs? 
Yes,  but  John  was  the  only  disabled  person  there. 
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Landes:   So  they  were  all- 
Grimes:   All  able-bodied. 
Landes:   Able-bodied  leaders  of  programs. 

Grimes:   Right.  And  almost  all  of  them  were  black,  but  some  white,  some 
Chicano,  some  Asian- -and  that  was  it. 

Landes:   But  the  programs  were  not  even  designed  for  disabled  people. 

Grimes:   No,  they  weren't.   This  was  all  minority  special  services  stuff. 
Right  away,  I  realized  one  of  the  things  is  that  a  lot  of  the 
people  that  were  in  these  projects  were  people  who  had  been  active 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  had  gotten  grants  to  carry  out  a 
lot  of  the  goals  that  they  had  espoused  in  civil  rights.   That 
included  the  main  guy  that  ran  the  place.   I  wish  I  could  remember 
his  name. 


Making  the  Connection  between  Disability  Rights  and  Civil  Rights 
** 


Landes:  Do  you  have  any  recollection  of  how  John  felt  about  this  being  the 
only  program  oriented  toward  disabled  people?  Did  you  all  discuss 
this? 

Grimes:   Yes.  We  felt  absolutely  revolutionary  because  at  this  point—this 
was  '71,  '72--some  time  in  there.  At  this  point,  civil  rights  was 
well  established.   It  was  well  identified  as  primarily  a  black 
issue  but  also  a  Chicano  issue.  And  the  idea  of  disability  in 
civil  rights,  as  civil  rights  was  kind  of  an  astonishment.   It  was 
not  something  that  was  commonplace  at  all. 

Landes:  Did  John  talk  about  that  explicitly  at  that  point? 

Grimes:  Oh,  sure.   That's  what  he  was  trying  to  define. 

Landes:  So  he  was  making  that  connection. 

Grimes:  Oh,  for  sure. 

Landes:   Talk  more  about  John  making  this  connection  that  disabled  rights 
was  a  civil  rights  issue. 

Grimes:   He  and  Ed  had  already  done  this  on  their  own.   That's  what 

independence  was--a  basic  kind  of  right  of  freedom  of  movement, 
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freedom  of  the  ability  to  go  here  or  there,  access.   The  idea  of 
access  had  already  started  with  building  ramps  around  the 
university.   That's  a  whole  other  project  I  haven't  gotten  into. 

Landes:   Did  he  raise  this  as  an  issue  at  those  meetings? 

Grimes:   What  it  was  was  an  education.   Ed  had  educated  the  chief  of 

special  services  at  this  particular  point,  and  John  continued  that 
in  these  meetings.   Our  presence  alone  was  an  education. 

Landes:   The  fact  that  here  was  a  severely  disabled  director  of  a  program. 

Grimes:   Exactly.   And  his  sidekick,  me.   Remember,  I'm  the  also  guy  there. 
And  the  fact  that  I  was  constantly  doing  physical  things--okay-- 
dumb  stuff.   You  gets  wads  and  wads  of  papers  and  booklets  and  all 
kinds  of  forms  and  crap  at  these  sort  of  workshop,  formal 
administrative,  governmental  workshops.   I  was  constantly  pulling 
shit  out  of  his  backpack  or  laying  this  out  or  dealing  with  that, 
or  going  to  get  this  or  that.   I  mean,  there's  a  lot  of  support 
that  you  end  up  doing  just  in  these  meetings. 

It's  obvious,  by  demonstration  alone,  the  nature  of  what  the 
connection  is  to  civil  rights,  just  by  the  physical  presence  of 
being  disabled  in  these  meetings. 

Landes:   In  addition  to  that  demonstration,  did  he  specifically  talk  about 
it  with  others? 

Grimes:   Other  project  directors?  You  had  to  introduce  your  project.   In 

the  workshops  that  we  were  in,  one  of  them—the  basic  thing  is  you 
identified  yourself,  identified  the  goals  of  your  project, 
identified  its  components  to  meet  those  goals,  and  identified  the 
region  and  context  within  which  these  goals  were  sought.   So  that 
was  an  opportunity  to  define  the  nature  of  what  disability  meant 
in  relation  to  other  programs. 

For  instance,  we  dealt  with  independent  living,  we  dealt 
with  physical  support  services  for  that  independent  living,  which 
meant  it  was  a  translation—it  was  an  equivalent  setup  between 
access  and  civil  rights.   The  civil  rights  somehow  are  access  to 
the  drinking  fountain,  access  to  public  accommodations.   That's 
language  that  comes  later. 

Landes:   How  did  people  react  to  that? 

Grimes:   They  got  it.   These  were  really  quite  liberal  and  some  quite 
radical  people,  and  they  got  it  instantly.   There  was  no 
reluctance  at  all. 
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Landes:   So  they  were  very  supportive? 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  they  were  learning.   Everyone  was  learning  from  everyone 
else. 

Landes:   Did  they  raise  the  issue  of  getting  more  integration. 

Grimes:   Yes,  integration  was  starting  to  be  a  problem.  Where  I  picked  up 
the  line  of  let's  integrate  the  population  served  and  forget  about 
whether  the  staff  is  integrated--!  picked  that  line  up  actually 
from  a  black  project  director  in  Louisiana,  who  was  more 
interested  in  making  sure  that  some  of  her  white  radical  friends 
[laughing]  in  the  Cajun  community,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
brought  into  Baton  Rouge,  which  is  where  she  was  from.   She  had  a 
white  project  director  as  a  buddy,  who  was  a  woman- -a  very  skinny 
--I  mean,  she  looked  like  straight  out  of  the  Ozarks,  very  skinny, 
frizzy  red  hair.   The  black  woman  was  large,  stout,  and  very 
competent  looking.   They  looked  the  stereotype  of  who  they  were. 
And  they  were  both  struggling  hard  with  the  public  school  system 
and  the  University  of  Louisiana  to  integrate  and  get  special 
support  services  for  poor  whites  and  blacks.   They  could  see 
things  pretty  clearly. 

Some  of  the  New  York  types  and  East  Coast  types  and  the 
people  who  had  been  around  political  projects  for  a  long  time  were 
not  particularly  turned  on  or  turned  off;  they  were  kind  of 
indifferent.   But  that  was  a  slightly  older  crew. 

Landes:   What  other  lessons  did  you  and  John  take  from  this  conference? 

Grimes:   That  we  had  a  lot  of  support,  that  the  primary  interest  of  special 
services  at  that  point  was  to  reconfigure  the  structure  of  the 
University  to  fit  and  service  the  population  that  this  program  was 
paid  to  do;  in  other  words,  get  our  job  done.   Our  job  was 
specifically  to  change  things  at  the  university  so  that  disabled 
students  or  minority  students  would  get  through  on  some  kind  of 
equivalent  footing- -maybe  not  equal,  but  at  least  equivalent 
footing  to  those  people  who  were  privileged.   That  was  explicit, 
on  the  table,  point  blank,  same  kind  of  language  that  some  quarter 
of  a  century  later  we're  still  arguing  over  because  those  frigging 
institutions  have  not  done  that. 

But  at  any  rate,  so  they  got  it.  And  we  got  a  tremendous 
sense  of  solidarity,  too--I  did.   1  think  John  did,  too.   He  took 
a  certain  pride  in  knowing  that  we  were  part  of  a  larger  movement 
across  the  country. 

Landes:   Were  there  lasting  connections  made  as  a  result? 
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Grimes:   I  don't  think  so,  because  we  were  isolated  in  the  sense  that  we 
were  one  of  the  few  disabled—we  were  the  only  disabled  student 
program  at  that  particular  meeting.   Other  disabled  student 
programs  rose  up  almost  immediately  and  became  a  kind  of  rush,  but 
[  didn't  go  to  those  later  Washington  meetings  or  later  San 
Francisco  meetings  because  what  had  happened  immediately  after 
this  is  that  [President  Richard  M.)  Nixon  had  been  trying  to 
dismantle  [President  Lyndon  B.)  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty,  and 
these  programs  were  part  of  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty. 

Nixon  couldn't  get  rid  of  it  because  he  was  struggling  with 
a  Democratic  Congress.   So  what  he  did  was  that  by  regulation  he 
did  what  was  called  decentralize  the  programs.   He  took  the 
central  offices  in  Washington  and  forced  their  staffs  to  be 
divided  up  among  the  regions  and  to  retain  a  core  staff  in 
Washington  of  this  central  guy  and  a  couple  of  other  people  as 
support.   And  then  each  one  of  the  program  officers  and  support 
staff  that  had  been  assigned  individual  regions  in  the  Washington 
office  all  had  to  move  out  to  the  regions. 

This  meant  that  San  Francisco  was  the  chief  administrative 
center  for  Region  9.   That's  where  the  appeals  court  is;  that's 
where  all  the  federal  rigamarole  that  goes  on  in  federal  Region  9 
happens  in  the  Federal  Building  in  San  Francisco.   Since  Nixon 
couldn't  get  rid  of  these  projects,  he  decentralized  them  by 
forcing  them  to  staff  regional  offices. 

Landes:   What  impact  did  that  have  on  PDSP? 

Grimes:   It  didn't  have  much  impact  because  we  got  along  with  our  program 
officer  pretty  well.   He  liked  us,  and  we  liked  him.  We  met  our 
goals,  and  we  didn't  bring  him  any  embarrassment.   Our  numbers 
looked  good,  our  results  looked  good.   It  was  innovative,  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  do,  it  had  all  kinds  of  moral  kudos  about  it- 
helping  the  helpless  disabled,  you  know—and  it  didn't  have  any  of 
the  political  drawbacks  of  black  radicalism  and  whatnot.   So  in 
that  sense,  they  kind  of  liked  it. 

Landes:   Any  last  comments  on  the  Washington  trip? 

Grimes:   Yes.   This  process  of  decentralization  was  a  cloud  because  these 
two  women  co-project  directors  from  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  were 
going  to  be  devastated  by  this  because  it  meant  that  they  were 
going  to  be  administered  by  the  very  damn  school  districts  that 
they  had  attempted  to  overthrow,  or  at  least  change.  And  so  it 
was  like  it  was  going  to  be  history  for  them,  so  they  were  on 
their  last  legs. 
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[Interview  5:  September  30,  1998]  it 


Landes:   Chuck,  at  our  last  session,  you  were  talking  about  your  trip  to 

Washington  with  John  Hessler  to  a  conference  of  leaders  of  similar 
programs.  What  impact,  if  any,  did  that  trip  have  on  PDSP  after 
you  returned,  after  John  returned? 

Grimes:   Let  me  say  I  started  in  on  the  Tina  Torick  controversy—before  we 
start  on  this  trip  to  Washington.   It  actually,  historically,  took 
place  after  we  had  gone  to  Washington. 

Landes:   You're  referring  to  Tina's  being  written  out  of  the  budget? 

Grimes:   Yes,  and  the  evolution  of  Tina  as  an  assistant  director,  program 
coordinator,  some  kind  of  bogus  title  that  John  and  Don  created 
just  to  cover  who  was  on  the  staff  at  the  moment.   David  Konkel. 

Landes:   When  are  you  referring  to,  1972? 

Grimes:   The  end  of  '72,  early  '73.   Now,  David  Konkel  had  been  the  blind 
counselor  and  had  been  brought  on  pretty  early.   The  blind  had 
always  been  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  physically  disabled. 
Konkel  had  a  very  aristocratic,  sort  of  snooty  attitude.   He  was 
grad  student  at  the  School  of  Public  Policy,  I  think  it  is,  over 
on  Euclid,  across  from  Cory  [Hall].  At  any  rate,  Konkel  finally 
got  an  internship,  I  think,  in  the  State  Department  or  something 
like  that,  and  he  was  going  to  leave.   I  think  he  got  his  degree, 
and  he  was  going  to  leave.  And  so  we  needed  to  get  a  new  blind 
counselor,  and  the  guy  that  they  picked  has  turned  out  to  be,  over 
the  years,  to  be  my  best  friend  [laughter],  Dennis  Fantin.   He 
started  out  freshly  graduated  as  a  student  in  Russian  history. 
And  so  he  started  as  a  replacement  blind  counselor. 

At  the  same  time,  John  decided  to  create  this  position  of 
program  coordinator,  something  like  that,  and  he  hired  a  woman  by 
the  name  of  Tina  Torick.   Part  of  the  influence  of  what  happened 
in  Washington  was  this  idea  of  integrating  the  program  staff  and 
arguments  over  whether  it  was  the  staff  that  should  be  integrated 
into  different  populations,  not  just  the  disabled  and  able-bodied 
but  also  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

Landes:   You're  talked  about  that  in  the  last  session. 

Grimes:   Okay.   So  anyway,  so  Tina  Torick  was  sort  of  in  charge  of  filling 
these  various  staff  positions.   One  was  Lola.   I  forget  her  last 
name.   She  became  John's  secretary.  And  the  other  was  Sam  who  was 
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supposed  to  be  my  partner.   Theoretically,  he  was  under  me  in  some 
sort  of  way—the  whole  issue  about  supervision  was  evolving.   So 
we  already  moved  from  a  sort  of  collective  attitude  to  a  more 
bureaucratic  or  supervisory  attitude  inside  the  staff.  And  I 
really  didn't  like  any  of  this  kind  of  stuff.   I  have  a 
psychological  problem  with  authority—on  both  sides  [laughing]. 

Landes:  It's  clear  to  me  so  far  that  you  kind  of  didn't  like  somebody 
giving  you  orders,  and  it  sounds  like  you  didn't  like  being  a 
supervisor,  either. 

Grimes:   That's  right.   I  don't  like  giving  people  orders.  There's 

something  kind  of  irresponsible  about  people  who  need  to  have 
orders  [laughing]. 

Landes:   So  you  wanted  to  talk  about  this  period  and  what  happened  to  Tina? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Just  briefly  because  I  think  I  covered  some  of  it  already. 
The  entire  situation  degraded  quickly.   Sam  was  a  complete  waste. 
He  would  basically  not  show  up  to  work.   I  mean,  he  would  show  up, 
long  enough  to  put  in  a  cameo,  is  what  we  used  to  call  it 
[chuckling].  And  then  he  would  be  gone  somewhere,  and  that  would 
be  the  end  of  Sam  for  the  day.   So  this  got  to  be  a  real  headache 
and  there  was  always  the  intimation  that  there  was  something 
racist  about  this  appraisal.   I  didn't  see  anything  racist  at  all. 
I  said  it  was  actually  Sam  taking  advantage  of  a  kind  of 
opportunity  that  could  have  set  him  up,  for  a  good  part  of  his 
youth,  in  a  great  position—of  having  a  technical  job  that  he 
could  do  part-time;  he  could  go  to  school  and  get  university-level 
wages.   It  was  a  demanding  environment,  but  it  had  the  freedom  to 
parcel  out  time. 

Landes:   Yes.   You  referred  to  that  last  time. 

Grimes:   I  worked  mostly  with  Tina  because  John  basically  wanted  to  wash 

his  hands  of  this  and  put  Tina  in  charge  of  it.   So  I  worked  with 
Tina.   We  met  with  Sam,  and  we  had  to  look  up  the  university  rules 
and  regulations  because  you  can't  just  fire  somebody  because 
you're  pissed  off  at  them.   You  have  to  prove  that  they're  not 
doing  the  job,  and  then  you  can  fire  them  for  not  doing  the  job. 

And  so  Tina  and  I  met  for  a  while  with  Sam  and  arranged  a 
probation  program,  and  we  got  the  appropriate  papers  signed  off 
from  Personnel.   He  had  certain  things  that  he  had  to  do,  and 
there  was  a  list  of  things  that  I  had  to  do,  and  he  signed  the 
bottom  of  the  list.   On  the  list,  it  said,  "I  will  show  up  on 
time.  These  are  my  job  duties,  and  I  will  perform  them  in  a  timely 
manner,"  blah-blah-blah-blah-blah. 
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Of  course,  this  pissed  Sam  off  because  he  already  knew  where 
this  was  heading—either  get  in  line  or  get  the  hell  out.  And  so 
he  basically  went  along  with  it  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then 
basically  fell  apart  and  stopped  dealing  with  it  at  all.   So  after 
a  month  or  two  months--!  forget  however  long  it  was--he  ended  up 
by  getting  a  notice  that  says,  "This  is  your  last  chance  to  change 
your  ways  if  you  can,"  and  then  finally  he  got  his  notice,  "This 
is  your  last  check.   Goodbye."  I  forget  how  that  all  goes. 

At  any  rate,  Tina  didn't  like  this.   She  kind  of  resisted 
this.   She  knew  that  I  wasn't  real  sympathetic  to  Sam  in  the  first 
place,  but  she  assumed  that  a  component  of  this  had  to  do  with  my 
being  a  racist.   I  had  to  struggle  with  that  and  I  decided  I 
wasn't  a  fucking  racist;  this  is  ridiculous.   I'm  not  going  to  put 
up  with  this  crap  for  ten  minutes,  let  alone  months  on  end. 

About  this  time,  I  think  Tina  wanted  to  replace  Sam  with 
another  guy.   1  can't  remember.   But  it  was  kind  of  like,  Okay, 
we've  got  this  integration  business  going  so  let's  keep  it  going, 
and  I  was  fed  up  with  this.   So  I  insisted  and  we  got  Andy  Lennox, 
who  became  my  partner  at  that  point,  in  late  '72,  maybe  early  '73. 
These  are  distant  waves  from  that  trip  to  Washington  because  at 
the  same  time,  Nixon  had  tried  to  regionalize  a  lot  of  social 
programs. 

Yes,  you  referred  to  that,  too. 

And  so  what  happened  was  that  our  program  officer  moved  to  San 
Francisco,  so  we  weren't  going  back  to  Washington.   John  had  to 
clear  a  lot  of  stuff  with  his  program  officer.   Tina--at  a  kind  of 
management  level  policy  person—which  also  pissed  me  off  because 
she  was  new  and  she  was  not  disabled  and  she  was  in  a  management 
position,  and  I  had  been  there  longer  and  had  more  ideas.  At  any 
rate,  she  got  written  out  of  the  budget.   When  that  happened,  she 
was  really  pissed. 

Did  John  engineer  that? 

Yes. 

Why? 

Why?  Because  it  was  kind  of  apparent  that  Tina's  priority—she 
took  this  integration  business  seriously,  and  she  also  was  not 
particularly—how  am  I  going  to  put  it?— she  treated  this  program 
in  a  bureaucratic  sense  as  a  bureaucratic  job.  Whether  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  disability  or  whether  it  had  any  of  the  spirit 
of  integrating  disability  into  the  university  or  into  everyday 
life  or  whatever— these  are  issues  that  had  no  meaning  to  her  at 
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all.   I  mean,  she  got  the  idea  programmatically,  but  in  terms  of 
where  her  heart  was,  it  was  irrelevant. 

Who  got  her  job  after  she  left? 

Her  job  was  eliminated  by  the  budget.   There  was  no  job. 

The  entire  function  was  — 

No  esta  aqu±!  [laughing]  As  a  consequence  of  that,  she  decided  to 
use  the  firing  of  Sam  as  an  example  of  job  discrimination,  because 
we  were  starting  the  same  process  with  Lola.   Lola  had  started  to 
cop  an  attitude  with  John,  and  I've  rarely  seen  John  be--I  don't 
know  how  to  put  it- -not  cowardly  so  much  as  hapless  and  wimpy. 
Lola's  presence  was  such  that  she  was  not  somebody  you  could  just 
get  to  do  stuff.   "I  need  some  more  notebooks  here"  or  something 
like  that. 

How  did  the  case  of  Lola  unfold? 

Okay.   So  John  started  the  same  process  with  Lola.   He  just 
started  in  on,  "Okay,  well,  this  is  it."  Donald  really  didn't 
like  Lola.   Donald  by  that  point  was  assistant  director. 
Physically  in  the  one  room,  John  had  one  office—in  John's  office, 
John  faced  one  wall;  Donald  faced  another;  and  Dennis  Fantin  faced 
the  third—so  all  of  them  faced  the  wall  [laughing]  with  their 
backs  to  each  other.   But  they  all  had  the  same  room,  and  Lola  was 
also  in  there  and  was  sort  of  joint  secretary—so  this  is  the 
director,  the  assistant  director,  and  the  blind  student  services 
coordinator. 

Between  two  guys  in  a  wheelchair  and  one  blind  guy,  that's 
an  awful  lot  of  secretarial  services  we're  talking  about.  This  is 
someone  that  has  to  be,  you  know,  responsive  and  has  work  to  do. 
Lola—well,  Lola  was  sort  of  pouty— "I  don't  have  to  do  this.   It 
ain't  my  job  description.   Fuck  you."  She  had  an  attitude  about 
it. 

Talk  about  how  she  left. 

Okay.   So  John  and  Dennis  and  Donald  basically  decided,  "Hell,  we 
don't  need  to  live  with  this."  They  just  engineered  a  similar 
kind  of  firing,  which  is  that  you  have  to  be  put  on  probation  and 
then  you  have  to  follow  certain  rules  and  agreements,  and  then  if 
you  don't,  then  you'll  get  more  notices  and  eventually  you'll  be 
fired.   Now,  Tina  decided,  when  she  got  laid  off  because  of  being 
engineered  out  of  the  budget,  she  went  to  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  and  said,  "This  is  a  bunch  of  racist  pigs  who 
are  firing  perfectly  qualified  black  people." 
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Then  she  went  over  to  the  program  officer--!  forget  his 
name—and  gave  him  the  same  story.  And  she  went  to  the 
university,  and  she  also  got  involved  with  the  Black  Panthers.   So 
we  had  officials  and  bureaucrats  and  black  radicals  crawling 
around . 

Landes:   Let's  just  cut  to  the  chase.   How  did  that  get  resolved? 

Grimes:   It  was  very  good  that  there  was  a  university  policy  in  place  about 
firing  people  and  that  we  did  follow  it  and  that  we  did  document 
it,  and  that  the  people  involved  should  have  been  fired  on  the 
merits  of  what  they  did  or  didn't  do,  without  regard  to  either 
their  attitude  or  their  race. 

Landes:   So  there  was  a  period  of  some  tension  on  the  staff. 

Grimes:   Yes.   Very,  very  nasty  tension,  very  heavy  tension,  very 

destructive  tens ion- -because  here  we  were,  trying  to  fire  people. 

Landes:   Were  other  people  on  the  staff  in  agreement,  or  was  there  any 
disagreement  among  the  remainder  of  the  staff  on  this  issue? 

Grimes:   I  think  there  was  total  agreement  with  Donald  and  Dennis  and  John 
about  what  to  do.   I  think  that  Zona  was  real  reluctant.   She 
didn't  particularly  get  along  with  Tina,  but  she  kept  her  own 
counsel  running  her  own  scene  which  had  to  do  with  working 
directly  with  the  disabled  students.   But  the  destructiveness  of 
this  was  bothering  Zona  a  lot  because  this  was  no  longer  a 
friendly  family  sort  of  thing  at  all.   This  is  like  a  hardcore 
bureaucratic  trip  that's  going  on. 

I  was  just  so  bloody  pissed  that  we  should  be  put  in  the 
position  of  this  kind  of  contradictory  and  betrayed  consciousness 
--I  don't  know  how  to  put  it  any  other  way.  We  were  the  wrong 
people  to  fight  this  battle.   It  wasn't  something  we  should  be 
even  fighting.  At  any  rate,  the  paperwork  had  to  be  gone  through 
systematically,  had  to  be  presented  to  one  group  after  another, 
and  had  to  be  proved. 

Landes:   What  was  the  decision  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission? 

Grimes:   There  was  no  merit  to  Tina's  charges.  And  the  final,  most  tense 
meeting  was  with  Elaine  Brown  of  the  Black  Panther  Party.   She 
was,  like,  employment  division  chair  or  something  like  that.   It 
was  run  by  committee  at  that  point.  Anyhow,  when  she  came  to 
PDSP,  she  was  with  a  big  guy  with  a  leather  jacket  on  [laughing]. 
She  was  a  really  impressive  looking  woman.  Nice  looking,  business 
suit,  real  professional. 
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Landes:   So  what  was  the  result  of  that  meeting? 

Grimes:   I  wasn't  in  the  early  part  of  it,  but  I  was  called  in  because  I 

was  Sam's  so-called  supervisor.  And  within  a  few  minutes  I've  got 
to  say  that  she  put  me  at  ease,  like,  "We're  not  going  after  you. 
We're  not  going  after  any  of  you.  We  want  to  see  if  this  can  be 
resolved  in  any  way  at  all,  because  it's  our  job  to  make  sure  that 
black  kids  get  a  fair  shake,  and  a  better  than  a  fair  shake  if  we 
can  manage  it." 

That's  nice  and  blunt,  and  that's  how  we  dealt  with  it.   She 
realized  it,  so  she  had  a  temporary  solution.   Sam  came  back  for  a 
trial  period,  but  he  rejected  that  offer,  actually.  Sam  had  had  an 
employment  counselor  at  Laney  or  somewhere.  At  any  rate,  Elaine 
Brown  negotiated  with  them  for  Sam  to  come  back  here  and  be  under 
extended  probation  and  get  his  job  back,  and  he  basically  rejected 
it.   And  so  that  was  the  end  of  that  issue.   So  this  was  the 
culmination  of  that. 


The  Founding  of  the  Center  for  Independent  Living 


Landes:  I'd  like  to  change  subjects  and  move  to  the  founding  of  CIL.  Did 
you  pay  any  role  or  have  any  participation  in  the  early  period  of 
CIL?  So  what  was  your  role  at  CIL? 

Grimes:   Well,  it  all  started  with  a  desk  that  I  made  and  a  phone  that  I 
stuck  in. 

Landes:   This  is  their  first  office  up  at  Haste  Street? 

Grimes:   No.   Their  first  office  was  at  the  Physically  Disabled  Students 
Program.   I'm  telling  you,  it  started  with  a  phone  and  a  desk. 

Let  me  say  something  else  about  the  Rolling  Quads.   The 
Rolling  Quads  —  after  the  Lucile  Withington  affair  [chuckling] -- 
migrated  into  kind  of  a  student  conscience  for  the  program. 
Whenever  we  couldn't  get  something  out  of  the  university,  we  would 
rouse  the  rabble  of  the  Rolling  Quads,  and  the  Rolling  Quads  would 
go  meet  with  the  university,  and  then  we'd  sort  of  play  good  cop- 
bad  cop.   We'd  have  a  meeting  with  people  and  say  you  really  don't 
want  to  deal  with  these  guys ! 

In  the  process,  that  got  into  the  paper.   I  can't  remember 
how--I  personally  saw  some  story.   That  was  quite  some  time 
earlier,  maybe  1969. 
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Landes:   So  we're  now  up  to  '72,  "73. 

Grimes:   The  point  I  want  to  make  was  that  this  area  with  this  program  and 
the  Rolling  Quads  had  become  a  kind  of  Mecca.   People  started 
arriving  here  who  weren't  students  and  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  student  life.  And  they  started  to  collect.  Among  them  were 
people  like  Phil  Draper  and  Judy  Heumann. 

Landes:   So  Judy  Heumann  arrived  before  CIL  was  founded? 

Grimes:   I'm  trying  to  think.   She  kind  of  arrived  right  at  the  same  time, 
is  what  I'm  trying  to  say.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  started 
turning  up  in  the  '71,  '72,  '73  era  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
student  life. 

So  at  any  rate,  the  Rolling  Quads  and  their  buddies,  who 
were  some  of  these  community  ne'er-do-wells,  wanted  their  own 
phone  and  desk  [chuckling]?  So  I  cleaned  out  one  of  those  Murphy 
bed  closets  that  had  junk  crammed  in  a  corner  and  stuck  a  door  in 
there  that  was  about  counter  height,  so  you  could  move  right  up  to 
it  without  screwing  up  your  joystick.   It  was  specifically  built, 
I  think,  for  Phil  Draper,  because  he  was  a  large  guy,  about  the 
same  size  as  John. 

Landes:  So  you  built  a  desk  and  put  in  a  phone  for-- 

Grimes:  We  had  the  university  put  the  phone  in,  but-- 

Landes:  But  they  were  non- students. 

Grimes:  Yes.   They  were  carrying  on  completely  non-university  business. 

Landes:  What  business  were  they  carrying  on? 

Grimes:  God  only  knows  [laughing].  Well,  I  do  know. 

Landes:  What's  your  knowledge  of  how  CIL  grew  out  of  it? 

Grimes:  They  were  writing  proposals  and  grants. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  is  is  that  Ed  Roberts  had 
migrated  back  to  Berkeley  from  Nairobi  College  at  some  point  or 
other.   He  didn't  really  want  a  bureaucratic  job  at  the 
university,  although  he  could  have  had  one  in  a  heartbeat. 

Landes:   So  did  he  spend  time  at  PDSP? 

Grimes:   He  would  stop  in.   His  family  and  brothers  were  all  attendants. 
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Landes:   Half  his  family  worked  for  PDSP. 

Grimes:   The  attendants  were  paid  by  the  State  of  California  attendant 
care.   This  is  kind  of  like  a  loose-knit  community  that  begins 
using  PDSP  as  part  of  the  community  extended  lobby,  services, 
phone,  desk,  and  lunch  area.  And,  of  course,  they  also  had  the 
advantage  of  White-Out  and  typewriters  and  occasional  secretarial 
stuff. 

Landes:   What  was  John's  attitude  toward  these  folks  coming  in  and  using-- 

Grimes:   At  first,  there  was  some  encouragement.   It  was  "Sure."  He  knew 
these  people,  and  they  got  along.   Herb  was  his  roommate  at  this 
point.   And  Herb  didn't  work  for  the  university.   Herb  was  sort  of 
just  tangentially  the  president  of  Rolling  Quads.  Although  the 
Rolling  Quads  was  technically  a  student  organization,  and  Herb  was 
technically  a  student. 

Anyhow,  so  do  you  get  the  idea  that  we  just  called  that 
corner  of  the  room  over  there  CIL? 

Landes:   Do  you  remember  how  the  name  originated? 

Grimes:   The  first  thing  is  they  had  to  start  writing  grants  and  looking 
around  for  money.   Instead  of  pursuing  the  Office  of  Education, 
they  pursued  RSA,  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  which  is 
a  federal  agency  in  charge  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
United  States,  and  a  funding  agency  for  matching  federal  money  to 
the  various  voc  rehab  departments  of  the  states  and  job  and  other 
related  programs. 

Landes:   So  they  wrote  the  initial  proposals  and  grants  there  at  PDSP? 

Grimes:   They  started  that  process,  yes.   And  so  they  both  hired  and 

borrowed  secretaries  and  go-fers  and  attendants  and  certainly  had 
a  university  phone  line  in  this  tiny  little  office  space. 

Landes:   Was  there  any  opposition  to  their  doing  this? 

Grimes:   After  a  while,  it  got  to  be  a  pain  in  the  ass.  This  room  was  the 
one  that  Zona  and  Nora  Laasi,  who  had  replaced  Lola,  and  also 
Linda  Simmel  shared. 

Landes:   So  there  were  a  lot  of  people  in  this  one  room. 

Grimes:   Yes.   Now,  Nora  and  Linda  split  Lola's  job,  and  also,  whenever 
money  was  left  over  after  Tina  got  written  out. 
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Landes:   Did  CIL  get  its  first  grant  when  they  were  there,  using  the 
facility? 

Grimes:   I  don't  know  the  funding  situation.   It  got  to  be  really  tight 
because  they  were  starting  to  get  these  things,  and  they  were 
using  our  offices.   The  very  first  thing  they  did  is  they  rented 
an  apartment.   I  think  this  was  the  summer  of  "72,  but  I'm  not 
sure  about  this.  This  could  be  '73,  the  summer  of  '73.   They 
rented  an  apartment  on  Haste  Street,  a  block  above  College,  the 
same  building  that  John  and  Herb  rented.   They  were,  I  think,  on 
the  second  floor,  and  John  and  Herb  were  on  the  first  floor. 

Landes:   I  assume  there  was  an  elevator. 

Grimes:   Yes,  but  it  was  a  really  crappy  elevator. 

Landes:   So  at  that  point  they  moved  out  of  the  PDSP  offices. 

Grimes:   Right.   And  at  that  point  —  all  of  this  stuff  is  all  crammed 

together.  At  that  point  also,  Konkel  left  PDSP,  and  Dennis  became 
the  blind  students  services  coordinator.   Konkel  went  to  work 
originally  for  CIL,  briefly.   See,  we  were  becoming  more 
bureaucratic,  and  they  looked  like  open  city,  like  Dodge  all  ovr 
again.   There  was  like  an  open,  free  feel  to  it. 

Landes:   Why  don't  we  just  have  you  talk  about  what  your  direct  knowledge 
is.   Did  you  have  any  role  after  they  moved  out? 

Grimes:   Indirectly,  in  the  sense  that  my  wife,  Ruth  Grimes,  graduated  and 
got  her  M.S.  in  city  planning.   The  City  Planning  Department  was 
intimately  working  with  CIL. 

Landes:   In  what  way? 

Grimes:   Fred  Collignon  and  Michael  Tietz  were  both  professors  at  the  City 
Planning  Department.   Herb  Willsmore  got  into  the  city  planning,  I 
think,  as  did  Judy  Taylor  and  Bob  Metts  and  I'm  trying  to  think  of 
anybody  else.   Fred  Collignon  had  gotten  himself  involved  in 
community  services  planning  and  development,  and  so  he  had  been 
involved  in  this  whole  CIL  founding.  And  CIL  needed  a  certain 
amount  of  establishment  credibility,  because  they  were  really 
hanging  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.   So  you  and  me  and  somebody 
else  says,  "We're  an  organization."  Well,  where 's  the  board  of 
directors?  Where's  all  this  other  stuff  that  you've  got  to  have? 

So  what  Phil  and  other  people--!  don't  know  who  specifically 
but  I  think  Dave  Konkel  was  certainly  part  of  it--got  together  a 
board  and  formed  themselves  a  kind  of  organization  that  would  be 
the  potential  group  that  got  the  funding  and  then  wrote  the 
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proposal.   They  wrote  the  proposal  and  formed  themselves  at  the 
same  time. 

And  John  and  Ed  were  playing  a  lot  of  after-work  games  with 
forming  this  organization. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "after-work  games"? 

If  I  were  an  FBI  agent,  I'd  say  that  the  disabled  community  had 
become  some  kind  of  underground  conspiracy.  But  it  wasn't.  It 
was  a  sense  of  consciousness  among  people,  and  those  people  who 
were  the  most  influential  in  the  community  and  the  most  skilled 
and  the  most  articulate  and  most  well  placed  gravitated  together 
to  form  CIL.  So  that's  what  was  going  on. 

So  this  is  essentially,  then,  your  involvement  with  founding  CIL? 

Yes.   The  way  my  wife  did  it,  she  got  an  internship  in  the  City 
Planning  Department  at  CIL.   There  were  several  people  who  had 
been  students.   They  had  graduated;  they  were  not  part  of  PDSP, 
and  sort  of  joined  CIL.   One  of  them  was  Hale  Zukas.   Another  one 
was  Dave  Konkel.  And  my  wife,  Ruth  Grimes.   Hale  Zukas  is  in  a 
wheelchair  with  cerebral  palsy.   And  Larry  Biscamp  also  had  been 
kicked  out  of  the  University,  so  he  had  been  kicking  around  loose 
also.  And  also  Larry  Langdon,  who  had  dropped  out  of  PDSP, 
migrated  over  to  CIL  to  do  something,  but  I  don't  know 
particularly  what. 

At  any  rate,  they  all  ended  up  in  this  apartment  on  Haste 
Street.   That  summer,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  summer  of 
'72,  my  wife  and  Hale  Zukas  did  the  first  of  the  ramp  design 
planning  for  the  city  of  Berkeley,  and  they  did  it  through  CIL. 

Are  you  talking  about  curb  cuts? 

Yes,  curb  cuts.   So  Hale  had  come  up  with  the  original  design 
that--he  has  spoken  about  that.   I  built  the  first  of  those  little 
plywood  models  of  this  thing.   Hale  is  a  stickler,  so  I  built 
multiple  versions  of  this  thing.   It  had  duct  tape  and  God  knows 
how  many  different  angles,  and  then  he'd  go  off  and  think  of 
something  else  again. 

At  any  rate,  he  and  Ruth  and  also,  I  think,  Eric  Dibner  was 
part  of  this—went  around  everywhere,  the  intersections,  in  about 
a  mile  or  so  radius  of  the  campus,  and  made  a  priority  list  of 
which  were  the  most  important  corners  to  do.  And  so  there  was 
Level  1  priority,  Level  2,  Level  3,  Level  A,  etc.  And  for  those 
corners  that  weren't  on  this  priority  list,  it  was  at  the  next 
opportunity  construct  this.   In  other  words,  when  you  tear  up  the 
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street  or  sidewalk,  put  one  in.  That  was  kind  of  the  lowest 
level.  So  it  ranged  from  do  it  immediately  because  it  means 
people  can't  get  their  groceries  to  put  it  on  the  big  back  burner. 

At  any  rate,  that  was  a  summer  project.  At  that  time,  my 
ex-wife  was  working  at  that  office  on  Haste  Street,  and  so  my 
little  kid,  who  at  this  point  was  seven  or  eight  months  old,  was 
crawling  around  on  the  floor  and  was  known  to  chew  on  battery 
wires  and  stuff  like  that  [laughing].  Well,  he  is  now  a  pediatric 
resident  at  a  hospital  in  Houston  and  wondering  how  can  people 
trust  him. 


Learning  a  Much  Needed  Skill;  Wheelchair  Repair 


Landes:   You  eventually  become  an  accomplished  wheelchair  mechanic. 

Grimes:   Well,  my  other  role,  which  I  hardly  ever  mention  in  this  story,  is 
that  I'm  constantly  fixing  these  people's  wheelchairs:  bearings, 
tires,  batteries,  motors,  electronics.   That's  what  I  do  every 
day.   And  these  people  are  all  involved  in  that.  And  I'm 
providing  all  the  services,  and  that's  how  I  know  all  of  this. 
When  I  fixed  Phil  Draper's  chair,  I'd  ask,  "How's  the  proposal 
going?   Do  you  think  RSA  is  a  prig  like  California's  Rehab?"   His 
opinion  was  no;  they  were  actually  much  more  progressive  than  the 
California  level  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   That's  how  I  knew  all 
this  stuff:  I  was  fixing  people's  chairs  all  the  time. 

Landes:   Did  your  fixing  non-students'  wheelchairs  ever  become  an  issue? 

Grimes:   Not  at  this  point.   That  office  with  Zona  and  all  those  people 

packed  into  it  was  disrupting  John's  kingdom  [laughing].   This  was 
kind  of  pissing  him  off.   Eventually,  they  moved  out.   There  were 
a  lot  of  petty  little  hassles,  like  too  many  people  living 
together.  John  sort  of  put  the  word  out,  "Hey,  you've  got  to  get 
yourself  a  regular  place."  But  there  was  never  anything  about 
whether  I  did  service  for  not.   I  never  made  a  distinction.   And  I 
made  a  point  of  not  drawing  distinctions. 

Landes:   Did  it  become  an  issue  later? 

Grimes:   Yes,  it  did.   It  became  a  key  issue  later,  but  not  at  this  period. 
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More  on  Tensions  at  PDSP:  Services  for  Non-student  Disabled  People 


Landes:   I'd  like  to  now  talk  about  some  of  the  staff  positions,  some  of 
the  tensions  within  the  staff.   You've  in  the  past  described 
differences  within  the  staff  along  several  different  lines:  able- 
bodied  versus  disabled,  tight-ship  versus  loose-ship,  straight-by- 
the-rules  versus  ad  hoc -and- loose.  What  I'm  interested  in  is  how 
did  these  differences  among  staff  people  play  themselves  out  in 
specific  instances?  Can  you  think  of  an  issue  that  would  be  a 
good  example  of  these  differences? 

Grimes:   This  is  how  I  got  started  on  the  Tina  Torick  issue  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Now  I'm  talking  about  later,  in  '74,  '75.   John  is  still,  by  '74 
and  into  '74,  the  director.  While  he  was  still  there,  prior  to 
his  departure  for  Sacramento,  did  these  tensions  and  alliances- 
Grimes:   Let  me  put  it  this  way:  after  the  Tina  Torick  scene,  there  was  a 
huge  sigh  of  relief.   CIL  was  contemporaneous  with  this,  okay? 
Because  it  was  like,  "Ah,  God,  we  got  over  it."  And  we  got  over 
it,  although  we  were  kind  of  sullied  by  it  by  the  university, 
because  bureaucracies  never  forget.   We  were  tainted.   The  effect 
of  that  was  that  this  was  a  kind  of  "Well,  we  better  keep  our  ship 
tight  attitude."  This  was  John's  attitude  because  he  was 
threatened.   I  think  if  there  was  resistance  to  that—well, 
certainly  for  me. 

Landes:   Who  else? 

Grimes:   Zona  wanted  things  tighter  because  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  tell 
people  what  to  do  and  get  it  done.   John  wanted  to  do  the  same 
thing.   He  didn't  want  to  have  to  argue  with  people  on  the  staff. 
But  this  is  silly  because—at  any  rate,  there  was  evolving 
supervisory,  bureaucratic  tension  building  up. 

One  of  the  nice  things  was  hiring  Andy  Lennox.   He  was 
fairly  young,  he  was  an  engineering  student  who  had  dropped  out 
and  gotten  married  and  needed  a  job.   He  was  a  friendly  person. 
He  had  been  an  attendant  for  Jack  Rowan.   I  forgot  to  mention  that 
I  was  also  an  attendant  for  Jack.   I  really  liked  Jack.   I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  has  happened  to  him.   He's  probably  dead  by 
now.   But  he  was  a  fun  guy  to  work  for. 

(tape  interruption] 

Grimes:  One  of  the  things  with  the  Rolling  Quads--!  know  this  is  all 
tangential,  but  it's  all  background.  Federal  funding  become 
regionalized,  and  individual  regions  had  to  divide  up  their 
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budgets.  We  were  starting  to  feel  a  little  bit  of  tension  because 
of  these  changes.  We  were  getting  bigger,  and  we  had  more 
students,  and  we  now  had  more  staff.  We  needed  supplemental 
money.   The  way  to  get  that  money:  the  university  was  only  going 
to  fund  what  it  was  mandated  to  fund  under  the  grant,  whatever  the 
matching  was--f ifty-fifty  or  something  like  that. 

At  any  rate,  we  needed  more  money.   So  what  happened  was 
that  the  Rolling  Quads  petitioned  the  university  and  the 
university  students  put  a  measure  on  the  student  ballot  that  added 
twenty-five  cents  to  their  student  fees — and  that  twenty-five 
cents  per  student  would  go  to  pay  for  auxiliary  disabled  students 
services. 

Landes :   Such  as . 

Grimes:   Such  as  a  van,  such  as  part  of  Andy's  salary,  such  as  a  parts 
fund,  such  as  an  emergency  loan  fund  for  students. 

Landes:   It  was  clear  that  this  was  only  for  disabled  students. 

Grimes:   Yes,  and  it  was  written  up  that  way,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the 

ASUC  [Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  California],  got  on 
the  ballot,  and  it  passed  overwhelmingly.  As  soon  as  able-bodied 
students  saw  this,  they  thought,  "For  a  quarter?" 

Landes:   They  passed  it? 

Grimes:   Yes.   They  just  signed  off  on  it.   So  we  got  about--!  forget  now-- 
two  to  three  thousand  dollars—something  like  that—the  first  time 
the  money  came  in.   So  that's  some  extra  money.   This  is,  like, 
late  '73  probably,  that  we  started  to  get  another  van,  and  we  also 
got  Andy  Lennox.   Now,  this  relates  to  CIL  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  a  demand  for  transportation:  some  from  students  and  some  from 
the  community.   There  was  also  a  lot  of  demand  for  wheelchair 
repair,  both  from  the  students  and  from  non-students  in  the 
community.  Now,  even  if  CIL  only  moved  to  Haste  Street,  which  is 
only  about  three  blocks  away,  it  didn't  mean  the  chairs  didn't 
still  break  down;  it  didn't  mean  that  they  didn't  come  down  here 
to  get  them  fixed  [laughing].  And  so  there  was  a  kind  of  weaning 
of  the  people  between  CIL  and  PDSP.   Everybody  knew  each  other, 
and  a  lot  of  people  had  been  students  and  moved  on  to  CIL,  Langdon 
and  Konkel,  for  examples. 

The  tensions  that  went  on  in  the  staff  showed  up  in 
administrating  this  kind  of  thing,  where  you  have  to  be  able  to 
buy  batteries  and  tires,  for  instance.  We  had  purchase  orders  and 
that  kind  of  stuff.  We  weren't  charging  anything  for  these 
repairs.   This  stuff  is  free.   "You  say  your  chair  is  broken,  I  go 
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fix  it.  That's  the  end  of  the  story."  But  this  is  costing  the 
university.   The  ASUC  wanted  an  accounting  of  where  their  money 
went,  and  the  university  wanted  an  accounting  on  this  account,  on 
the  purchase  orders,  and  this  kind  of  stuff. 

And  so  what  you  see  is  a  slow  evolution  of  a  tighter  kind  of 
reign.   When  you  see  money  go  out,  what  happened  to  it?  You  have 
to  Justify  it.  And  then  you  have  to  justify  somebody's  time 
because  the  student  fee  money  was  paying  for  part  of  Andy's 
salary.   I  was  still  on  a  grant,  so  that  didn't  need  to  be 
justified.   But  you  begin  to  see  how  this  kind  of  gets  tighter. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  had  only  "x"  number  of  students— 
You  were  fixing  their  wheelchairs  quite  often. 

Yes.   It's  looking  like,  "Well,  what  do  you  need  two  guys,  a  van 
and  a  couple  thousand  dollars  worth  of  parts?  You've  only  got 
fifty  people  in  wheelchairs  here."  So  it  begins  to  evolve  [into] 
this  kind  of  like  problem. 

Did  the  university  begin  to  snoop  around  and  try  to  figure  out— 

I've  got  to  say  something  else,  too.   I  don't  know  if  1  mentioned 
this  or  not.  Arleigh  Williams  and  Betty  Neely  knew  all  about  this 
stuff. 


Landes:   They're  university  administrators? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Betty  Neely  was  at  first  Dean  of  Women,  and  Arleigh  Williams 
was  some  kind  of  oversight  dean  of  some  sort.   I  don't  know  what 
his  title  was. 


Landes:   What  was  their  attitude  towards  services? 

Grimes:   I  knew  Arleigh  Williams  on  my  own  as  a  student  because  I  had  not 

paid  back  my  student--my  emergency  student  loan.   I  had  to  go  tell 
him  why.   That  was  five  or  six  years  before  that.   He  was  stern, 
but  he  was  a  real  person  in  a  way.   He  approached  things  as  real 
people  did,  not  as  a  bureaucrat. 

Landes:   So  he  was  aware  that  you  were  fixing  the  wheelchairs  of  non- 
students? 

Grimes:   I'm  not  entirely  sure  he  was  directly  aware  of  that,  but  I'm 

almost  sure—though  not  for  certain—that  Betty  Neely  was  aware. 
See,  I  wasn't  privy  to  these  meetings,  although  I  was  privileged 
to  a  lot  of  inside  information  in  the  disabled  community  because  I 
fixed  their  chairs.   But  I  think  she  didn't  want  to  know. 
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[laughing]   It  was  getting  to  a  point  where  the  community  services 
were  outweighing  the  student  services  simply  because  there  were 
more  people. 

Landes:   You  were  certainly  for  this. 

Grimes:   John  was  getting  increasingly  uptight  because  he  had  to  justify 
it. 

Landes:   It  also  left  him  exposed. 

Grimes:   Students  would  gripe,  "Oh,  I  can't  get  the  van  because  the  Lords 
up  on  Haste  Street  have  it."   "I  can't  get  my  chair  fixed." 
"Well,  hell,  I'm  a  student.  How  come  you're  not  down  here?" 
These  tensions  start  to  arise  out  of  this.  So  I  started  getting  an 
attitude.   I  started  telling  people  "no"  and  stuff  like  that. 

Landes:   Tell  who  "no"? 

Grimes:   A  lot  of  people  "no." 

Landes:   You  would  tell  disabled  people  you  couldn't  fix  their  chair? 

Grimes:   Yes.   "No,  I  can't  do  it  right  now.   You've  got  to  wait.   I  may 
not  even  get  to  you." 

Landes:   Because  you  had  too  many  people. 

Grimes:   Yes.   I  mean,  I  got  an  attitude  after  a  while.  We're  talking 

about  call  after  call  after  call  after  call.   So  anyway,  there's  a 
weaning  that's  going  on  between  the  community  and  the  students. 

Landes:   By  weaning,  you  mean- 
Grimes:   A  weaning  of  the  community  off  the  student  support  services,  to 

the  point  of  where  we  say,  "Hey,  why  don't  you  use  us  just  for  an 

emergency  and  try  to  make  other  arrangements." 

Landes:   Did  they  then  develop  their  own  wheelchair  repair  at  that  point? 

Grimes:   Well,  they  started  to.   About  this  same  time,  one  of  the  biggest 
whiners--even  though  I  like  him,  and  we're  still  friends--is  Mike 
Pachovas .   Mike  Pachovas  arrived  in  town  somewhere  about  this 
time.   He  had  a  real  attitude  about  John.   He  and  John  really 
didn't  hit  it  off.   He  thought  John  was  arrogant;  John  thought  he 
was  simply  a  greedy  pig  [laughing]. 
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So  Mike  Pachovas  was  another  one  of  the  guys  that  was 
involved  in  this  early  CIL  phase  —  although  he's  not  really  an 
organization  man.   He  liked  to  be  in  the  peanut  gallery.   He  liked 
to  be  the  critic.   He  liked  being  the  guy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  And  it's  a  position  he's  still  in. 

About  this  time,  I  really  began  to  OD  on  services  because 
this  was  really  getting  to  be  a  grind.  Andy  Lennox  was  a  godsend 
because  he  was  doing  all  this  stuff,  too.  We  also  got  a  separate 
van,  so  we  could  drive  around  and  pick  up  people  in  our  own  damn 
van.   This  was  the  infamous  yellow  Dodge  van. 

The  other  thing  that  happened  is  that  we  hired  somebody  to 
cover  late  afternoons,  who  happened  to  be  Don  Lorence's  attendant 
and  friend,  Ken  Hoag.   Ken  sort  of  hung  out  at  PDSP  with  Don,  and 
they  lived  together.   They  were  lovers—although  Ken  eventually 
decided  that  gay  life  wasn't  for  him,  and  he's  now  married,  and  he 
may  even  be  divorced  [laughing]. 

He  and  some  other  people  were  attendants  that  hung  around. 
PDSP  technically  closed  at  five,  like  the  university,  but  this 
wasn't  really  true.   There  were  meetings  and  other  ad  hoc  stuff 
going  on  at  all  hours,  including  the  CIL  staff. 

Tell  me  more  about-- 

Yes.   The  first  guy  that  I  remember  specifically  to  get  some  kind 
of  ad  hoc  stuff  for  CIL  was  Gary  Rowan.   He  was  Jack's  brother. 
Jack  Rowan  actually  got  involved  in  CIL,  I  think.   He  might  also 
have  been  part  of  the  Rolling  Quads. 

What  was  the  importance  of  this  ad  hoc  arrangement? 

What  was  happening  was  that  Gary  and  somebody  else--I  can't 
remember  who- -would  start  hanging  around  the  shop,  and  we'd  show 
them  what  we  did  and  we'd  drive  them  around  with  us  and  make  use 
of  them.   See,  that  kind  of  ad  hoc  became  a  training  setup.   They 
became  go-fers  and  wheelchair  repair  types  and  at  CIL. 

Judy  Heumann,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  happened  to  move  into  an 
apartment  downstairs,  a  couple  of  doors  away  from  John  Hessler  and 
Herb  Willsmore.   She  came  to  town  with  two  other  women.   One  of 
them  was  Doe  Cayting,  Andy  Cayting's  wife.   But  Doe  originally 
came  to  town — I  forgot  her  maiden  name. 

Judy  almost  immediately  migrated  into  CIL  and  became  part  of 
that,  and  the  other  woman  went  and  did  other  things.  I  think  Doe 
became  an  attendant.  Doe  was  able-bodied,  by  the  way. 
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Landes:   I'm  trying  to  get  to  specific  issues  that  these  tensions- 
Grimes:   Okay.   One  was  employment  supervision,  all  right?  Because  we  now 
hired  more  people.   Linda  Simmel  and  Nora  Laasi  had  both  been 
attendants.  Andy  had  been  an  attendant.   But  there's  this 
supervision  issue  left  over  from  the  Tina  Torick  issue. 

The  other  issue  was  that  people  were  calling  from  the 
university  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  expecting  to 
get  an  answer  from  a  program  that's  theoretically  open  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.   Of  course,  [laughing]  nobody's  there 
because  nobody  gets  there  before  ten.   At  any  rate,  a  controversy 
evolves  as  "Who's  going  to  answer  the  phones  in  the  early 
morning?" 

Landes:   1  take  it  that  John  wanted  somebody  there  so  at  least  the 
university  wouldn't  be  raising  that  as  an  issue. 

Grimes:   That's  right.   He  didn't  want  to  be  exposed  that  way. 

Landes:   So  Nora  and  Linda  became  the  covers  for  that.   Zona  would  get 
there  at  nine-thirty  or  so,  so  she  would  get  there  at  quasi- 
regular  hours .  And  then  John  would  get  there  around  ten  or  ten 
thirty,  which  is  about  the  time  that  I  would  show  up.   And  Donald 
wouldn't  show  up  until  maybe  anywhere  between  eleven- thirty  to 
one-thirty.  And  Dennis,  who  was  the  other  staff  member,  would 
arrive  and  go  whenever  he  damn  well  pleased,  because  he  was  blind 
and  nobody  was  going  to  mess  with  him  [laughing]. 

[Interview  6:  October  5,  1998)  ti 


More  on  Recruitment  of  Minority  Disabled  Students 


Landes:   Chuck,  you've  talked  about  the  regionalization  of  what  at  that 
time  it  was  Office  of  Education.  What  were  some  of  the 
consequences  of  that? 

Grimes:   Since  the  federal  office  was  over  in  San  Francisco,  we  were  much 
closer  to  our  program  officer.  As  a  consequence,  he  also  needed 
to  justify  his  expense.   He  needed  figures  to  justify  "x"  number 
of  students  getting  "y"  number  of  services  and  this  was  a  good 
thing.   John  and  Donald  and  Dennis  Fantin  also  had  to  start 
submitting  quarterly  statistical  reports.  We  went  into  an 
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interim-year  report  mode  for  a  while.   This  disappeared 
eventually,  but  at  any  rate,  we  had  to  come  up  with  these  sorts  of 
things. 

One  of  the  consequences  was  that  we  became  adept  at- -or  at 
least  these  guys  became  adept  at—statistics  and  coming  up  with 
justifications  for  this  and  that.   The  positive  side  was  it  taught 
everyone  how  to  justify  their  existence.   On  the  negative  side,  it 
was  a  bunch  of  malarkey.   This  was  an  ongoing  service  program; 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  goals  [chuckling].   Our  goal  was  to 
keep  going. 

Anyway,  among  the  things  that  happened  was  that  John 
developed  a  pretty  good  relationship  with  our  program  officer,  a 
black  guy  whose  name  I  can't  remember.  At  any  rate,  that 
relationship  started  off  with  John's  explaining  what  happened  over 
the  Tina,  Lola  and  Sam  fiasco  because  our  program  officer  had  been 
contacted  by  Tina.   So  John  and  the  program  officer  put  together  a 
different  sort  of  plan,  which  was  to  try  and  integrate  the  student 
population  by  bringing  in  more  minority  disabled  students. 

This  was  partly  a  heartfelt  goal.   It  was  also  a  way  of 
deterring  any  kind  of  scurrilous  attacks  that  we  weren't  serving 
enough  students  or  that  we  were  somehow  being  dissipated  into 
supporting  white  advocacy  community  groups  like  CIL  and  so  forth. 
At  any  rate,  we  would  call  it  now  the  politically  correct  thing  to 
do,  but  we  were  just  beginning  to  become  aware  that  you  had  to 
evolve  a  party  line,  that  this  had  to  have  all  the  moral  force  of 
what  we  now  call  politically  correct. 

John  and  I  talked  about  how  to  bring  in  more  minority 
students.   The  university,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Third  World 
Strike  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  teach-ins  was  supposed  to  make 
the  university  relevant  to  life.   Ethnic  studies  was  a  whole  other 
movement  that  was  completely  outside  us.   The  Peralta  Community 
College,  which  was  then  governed  by  a  completely  all-white  board 
of  administration  [chuckling],  had  closed  the  Grove  Street  campus 
of  Merritt  College  and  moved  it  up  near  Skyline  Boulevard  in  the 
East  Oakland  Hills;  so  the  black  community  was  all  up  in  arms. 
All  of  these  things  influenced  the  way  we  were  thinking  about 
minority  disabled  students. 

In  the  meantime,  a  lot  of  the  regular  students  were  sort  of 
sliding  through  Cal  by  taking  night  classes  at  Merritt,  in  order 
to  catch  up  on  various  degree  requirements  that  they  didn't  feel 
like  going  to  a  500-student  lecture  over,  were  taking  classes  at 
Merritt,  and  this  now  became  a  big  pain  in  the  butt  unless  you  had 
a  car  and  could  drive  up  to  Skyline.   So  Vista  College  was 
founded- -which  was  kind  of  a  makeshift,  practically  a  storefront 
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community  college--!  forget  whether  they  moved  into  the  building 
on  Milvia  right  away  or  whether  they  had  some  other  place.   This 
opened  up  the  idea  that  students  could  be  brought  into  a 
university  program  but  not  academically  qualify  to  enter  UC. 

One  of  the  things  that  Vista  negotiated  with  the  university 
was  to  use  some  of  their  facilities  as  classrooms.   Under  this 
guise,  students  going  to  Vista  could  go  to  the  University  of 
California—not  enter  technically  as  students  at  the  University  of 
California—they  were  Vista  students— but  they  could  use  the 
facilities  of  the  University  of  California  under  this  agreement. 
At  any  rate,  under  this  guise,  John  used  this  to  try  and  recruit 
people  out  of  Fairmont  Hospital. 

Landes:   So  they  were  recruited  to  Vista  College? 

Grimes:   That's  right,  to  attend  Vista  College  and  simultaneously,  while 

attending  classes  at  Vista,  they  were  going  to  make  up  things  like 
GEDs,  for  instance,  and  remedial  classes  and  this  kind  of  thing, 
on  the  campus,  taught  under  teachers  from  Vista. 

Landes:   Now,  I  take  it  that  these  disabled  students  were  then  able  to  use 
the  services  of  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Not  only  that,  they  moved  into  Cowell  Hospital  under  Voc  Rehab 

money,  which  was  key  because  this  also  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  a 
move  toward  independence,  and  vocational  rehabilitation;  i.e., 
learn  how  to  live  independently. 

Landes:   Do  you  have  a  sense  of  how  many  students  were  recruited  out  of 
Fairmont  Hospital  in  this  way? 

Grimes:   Well,  I  know  Larry  Gardner— we  used  to  call  him  the  Reverend 

Willie  Mills— and  another  guy  who  was  actually  a  kid,  who  was  only 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one,  by  the  name  of  Johnson- -not  Donny 
Johnson,  but  another  guy  by  the  name  of  Johnson.   I  wish  I  could 
remember  his  name.   It  might  be  Jackson. 

Landes:   Is  your  sense  that  this  was  a  success- 
Grimes:   These  were  all  black  guys,  okay? 
Landes:   And  this  was  a  successful  program? 

Grimes:   And  there  was  another  guy,  whose  name  I  can't  remember,  who  was 
Johnson's  buddy,  his  drinking  buddy,  actually,  as  it  turned  out. 

Landes:   And  was  this  a  successful  program? 
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Grimes:   I  would  say  it  was  a  uniform  failure  [laughing], 
Landes:   Why? 

Grimes:   Well,  measured  by  any  establishment  means,  it  was  a  failure 

because  nobody  went  on.   Nobody  went  on  with  their  education. 

Landes:   Did  they  gain  any  measure  of  independence? 

Grimes:   Of  course.   They  all  moved  into  the  community  within  about  six  to 
eight  months  to  a  year  or  so.   So  by  anything  but  by  establishment 
measures,  it  was  a  great  success.   It  pulled  these  guys  out  of  a 
county  hospital  and  got  them  into  communities,  living  on  their 
own,  for  good,  bad,  or  otherwise.   One  guy  died—later,  actually, 
not  immediately. 

Landes:   Is  that  Larry  Gardner? 

Grimes:   No,  no.   This  was  early  on.   It  was  another  guy  who  was  a  pretty 
heavy  alcoholic  and  drug  abuser. 

Landes:   But  still,  it  did  get  disabled  people  out  of-- 
Grimes:   Oh,  for  sure,  for  sure.   This  was  a  real  plus  thing. 

The  other  thing  was  a  crazy  guy,  Justin  McQaid,  that  we  got 
out  of  Agnews  [State  Hospital],  which  is  near  San  Jose.   It  turned 
out  that  he  had  a  level  of  brain  damage  from  encephalitis.   He  was 
living  at  Cowell  and  began  to  flip  out  and  see  flying  saucers  out 
of  his  window  and  stuff  like  this.   I  mean,  this  is  some  crazy 
stuff! 

Landes:   Did  this  program,  this  effort  to  more  fully  integrate  the  disabled 

student  body- 
Grimes:   I  should  say  there  are  two  other  guys,  two  other  black  guys. 

Landes:   We  don't  need  to  know  all  of  their  names.   I'm  Just  trying  to  get 
a  sense  of  whether  some  of  these  people  go  on  to  get  degrees  or  at 
least  study  substantially  at  Cal? 

Grimes:   I'm  not  sure.   I  don't  think  so. 

Landes:   Was  it  primarily  African  Americans,  or  did  it  attract  Latinos  or 
Native  Americans? 

Grimes:   I  think  there  was  only  this  one  white  guy,  this  one  crazy  white 
guy  from  Agnews,  is  my  remembrance.   The  two  black  guys  at  the 
time  that  were  at  Cowell  and  going  to  UC  and  doing  fine,  as 
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ordinary  students,  were  Billy  Earner  and  this  sort  of  short, 
stocky  guy. 

Landes:   You've  mentioned  them  before. 

Grimes:   So  with  this  process,  we  quickly  integrated  the  student 
population,  at  least  superficially. 

Landes:   And  was  there  any  impact  in  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Education? 

Grimes:  No,  because  we  were  providing  special  services  to  Vista  College 
students.  See,  that's  the  beauty  of  this  finagling  [laughing]. 
You're  doing  the  job. 

Landes:   So  that  was  something  that  John  and  the  program  officer  at  the 
Office  of  Education  worked  out. 

Grimes:   Yes.   At  the  same  time,  these  guys  needed  a  lot  of  services.   I 

mean,  they  were  living  at  Cowell  Hospital,  but  they  also  needed  a 
lot  of  wheelchair  repair,  and  they  needed  a  lot  of  transportation 
and  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  this  dragged  on,  too,  because  some  of 
them  immediately  after  they  moved  out  of  Cowell  Hospital  moved 
into  apartments.   The  guys  that  were  the  most  successful—oh,  I 
can't  speak  for  Larry  Gardner  because  I  didn't  know  Larry  Gardner 
that  well.   He  was  post-polio,  and  so  he  was  in  an  iron  lung.   But 
the  other  guys  were  mostly  quads. 

It  was  interesting,  because  the  guys  that  worked  out,  the 
ones  that  did  the  best,  were  the  ones  whose  family  and  friends 
were  already  part  of  their  lives  and  came  around  and  were  part  of 
their  apartment  and  part  of  their  little  entourage.   So  when  I'd 
go  over  there  to  fix  their  chair,  you  know,  somebody's  daughter  or 
their  aunt  or  some  buddy  from  somewhere  was  around,  and  so  they 
were  bringing  their  own  community  resources  into  their  lives. 
Those  guys  did  okay. 

This  guy  Jackson--or  whatever  his  name  was--I  had  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  him.   He  was  a  be-bopping,  violent  teenager 
that  got  shot.   He  had  gotten  married  at  eighteen  or  something 
like  that  and  had  a  baby  daughter  or  something  like  that  and  had 
already  been  divorced  from  his  wife.   But  they  still  had  that  kind 
of  boyfriend-girlfriend  relationship,  on  again-off  again,  and  he 
was  always  having  trouble--he  was  just  beginning  to  develop  how  he 
was  going  be  a  father  in  a  wheelchair  and  this  kind  of  stuff,  and 
still  trying  to  get  rid  of  or  get  over  being  a  wild  and  hairy 
teenager. 
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He  did  badly  because  he  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  his 
family.   He  became  increasingly  isolated  and  just  hung  out  with 
this  other  guy,  drinking  a  lot. 

Landes:   Any  other  issues  related  to  this  phase  of  the  integration  of  the 
students? 

Grimes:   This  created  a  tremendous  amount  of  staff  hassles.   There  was  a 

lot  of  tension  about  this  because  it  wasn't  that  they  were  black; 
it  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  were  Vista  students—they 
weren't  Cal.  After  a  few  months,  it  was  pretty  obvious  they 
weren't  going  anywhere.   It's  not  like  these  guys  were  going  to 
suddenly  discover  a  political  philosophy  and  take  off  toward  a 
Ph.D.  or  anything.   I  mean,  these  guys  were  ordinary  working  class 
guys  that  did  some  time  in  a  city  college. 

Landes:   You  have  also  talked  about  some  of  the  other  tensions  on  the  staff 
and  that  they  were  beginning  to  boil  over.  Were  they  continuing 
to  develop?  What  were  some  of  the  sources  of  some  of  those 
problems? 

Grimes:   In  the  background  was  the  fact  that  Andy  Lennox,  Zona  and  I  were 

supplying  almost  all  the  concrete  services.  We  and,  I  think,  Nora 
Laasi  or  Linda  Simmel  at  this  time  were  doing  the  actual  services 
that  students  need  done. 

Zona  considered  herself  a  senior  figure  on  the  staff  and 
more  or  less  considered  herself  coordinator  of  services.   She  was 
routinely  frustrated  by  both  me  and  Andy.   We  just  refused  to  be 
supervised.   That  created  a  lot  of  tension.   It  created 
particularly  bad  tension  between  Andy  and  Zona. 

Landes:   Was  this  tension  resolved? 

Grimes:   Only  in  the  sense  that  both  of  them  left  the  program  over  it. 

Landes:   Over  that  tension? 

Grimes:   That  and  evolving  tensions  related  to  it.   Just  the  whole 
direction-- 

[tape  interruption  to  let  fire  engines  pass] 

Grimes:   At  any  rate,  it  was  traditional  to  fix  meals  for  lunches.   That's 
what  I  already  said.   Zona  occasionally  would  put  together  a 
party. 
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More  on  the  Intra-staff  Tensions;  The  Great  Food  Fight 


Landes : 
Grimes : 


Landes: 
Grimes : 

Landes ; 
Grimes: 


Landes: 
Grimes : 


A  party  in  the  evening? 

Yes,  after  work,  usually  on  a  Friday  or  something.   She  had  a 
pretty  full  house  herself.   She  had  people  living  in  her  place, 
most  of  whom  were  also  living  as  attendants.   1  mean,  they  were 
living  in  Zona's  place  as  boarders  and  working  as  attendants. 
That  was  a  pretty  good  deal  because  I'm  sure  what  she  was  charging 
for  some  of  her  rooms  was  dirt  cheap,  and  they  had  the  use  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  run  of  the  house. 


Most  of  them  were 


And  then  they  were  working  for  Ed. 

No,  no.   Most  of  them  weren't  working  for  Ed. 
working  for  other  people. 

Oh,  they  were  attendants  for— 


Yes,  they  were  part  of  her  attendant  pool.   So  she  knew  people  in 
her  house  and  whatnot,  so  this  was  a  good  scene.  A  lot  of  these 
people  were  part  of  the  foundation  of  what  later  became  attendants 
at  Cowell  Hospital  and  then  later  the  residents  program,  after  it 
was  moved  to  the  dorms.   They  became—what  are  they  called?— TAs— 
I  think  that's  what  they  called  them- -technical  assistants, 
whatever  the  hell  that  was. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  these  ongoing  tensions—not  only  the 
thing  with  the  staff,  with  Tina  Torick,  but  me  and  Zona  and  Andy 
sort  of  grappling  around  at  each  other.   There  were  tensions 
between  John  and  CIL--Phil  and  Ed  and  Larry  Biscamp. 

At  any  rate,  one  night  somebody  had  gotten  a  bunch  of 
seafood—mussels  and  such— and  Zona  decided  to  have  a 
bouillabaisse,  or  at  least  somebody  in  her  house  did.   And  so  a 
very  big  pot  appeared  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  all  this  food 
started  arriving,  and  it  was  announced  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  bouillabaisse  party. 

At  Zona ' s . 

No,  at  PDSP.   It  was  great.   It  was  a  big  relief.   The 
bouillabaisse  was  delicious,  there  was  French  bread,  and  a  lot  of 
people  showed  up— a  lot  of  people:  Bob  Metts,  Judy  Taylor,  Herb 
Willsmore,  Phil  Draper,  John  Hessler.   I  think  Langdon  even  blew 
in  for  a  cameo.   Don  Lorence,  Dennis  Fantin.   Konkel  might  have 
even  crawled  out  of  the  woodwork  somewhere.   My  ex-wife--she 
wasn't  my  ex  then.   Some  of  the  CIL  crew. 
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Landes : 
Grimes: 


At  any  rate,  that  went  on  until  about  ten  or  so,  but  by  this 
time--I  was  a  pretty  heavy  drinker  at  that  point,  and  I  think  we 
were  drinking  red  wine  or  something,  and  John  had  brought  over 
some  Clifton  Chenier  tapes  to  go  along  with  this  stuff,  and  we 
were  rocking  out.  Andy  and  I  were  drinking  ourselves  into  the 
stupor.   The  way  the  lunchroom  was  arranged:  there  was  a  long 
table  against  one  wall,  with  a  bench,  behind  which  was  a  mural 
that  I  painted  that  was  a  great  big  rainbow  that  made  a  kind  of  a 
snake  form  across  the  background  of  that  room,  and  then  the 
ceiling  was  painted  in  blue  with  clouds,  so  it  was  called  Rainbow 
Room.   That  was  my  art  addition  to  PDSP. 

Anyhow,  so  we  were  sitting  against  the  wall,  and  John  and 
Phil  Draper  were  sitting  across  from  us.   Both  of  these  are  big 
guys.   Their  arm  rests,  for  instance,  lock  up  against  the  standard 
moveable  table  like  this  [demonstrating].  Andy  was  mouthing  off 
about  something  or  other,  and  John  was  holding  a  bowl  of 
bouillabaisse  the  way  quads  do,  which  is  they  put  their  elbow  down 
and  their  wrist  turns  up  and  you  balance  a  bowl  in  the  cup  of  your 
hand.   He  took  both  hands  together  to  balance  it--I  couldn't 
figure  out  what  he  was  doing—and  then  he  extended  his  arms  like 
that  [demonstrating]  and  dumped  the  whole  bowl  [laughing]  on  Andy. 

So  I  take  it  that  set  off  a  food  fight? 

It  created  an  ungodly  nightmare  food  fight,  the  likes  of  which  I'm 
sure-- 


Landes:   Brewed  by  anger. 

Grimes:   Partly  fun  and  partly  anger.   It  was  too  mixed  to  be  anything 
but-- 


Landes:   And  alcohol. 

Grimes:   Alcohol  and  hysteria.  Although  most  people  were  laughing,  in  some 
kind  of  crazy  way  it  was  fun  and  it  was  kind  of  a  nightmare  at  the 
same  time.   Nobody  got  physically  hurt  or  anything;  it  was  just 
covering  people  with  food  and  guck. 

Landes:   Were  there  any  ramifications  or  consequences? 
Grimes:   Yes.   Rob  Holliday  showed  up  the  next  day  [laughing]. 
Landes:   Who's  Rob  Holliday? 

Grimes:   Rob  Holliday  was  doing  the  weekends  at  PDSP.   He  and  his 

boyfriend,  Jack  Canaday,  were  also  both  attendants  up  at  Cowell. 
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Rob  is  somebody  who  will  know  some  of  these  things,  that  you 
should  include  in  this  history  at  some  point.   He's  still  around. 

At  any  rate,  Rob  showed  up  the  next  morning  to  open  PDSP  for 
Saturday  morning,  for  people  to  roll  in  and  whatever.   And  here  is 
a  mess  that  extends  from  the  open,  swinging  front  door  all  the  way 
out  down  the  ramp  into  the  parking  lot. 

Landes:   Okay.   I'm  more  interested  in  the  dynamics  of  the  staff.   Did  this 
get  dealt  with  in  any  way,  or  any  of  the  underlying  tensions,  or 
it  was  just  a  mess. 

Grimes:  No,  it  was  just  a  mess.   It  was  just  an  explosion.  At  any  rate-- 

Landes:  But  it  does  signify,  to  some  extent,  the  depth  of  the  tensions. 

Grimes:  In  my  mind,  yes,  certainly. 

Landes:  Okay. 

Grimes:   [laughing]   Well,  anyway,  everybody  had  to  drag  themselves  out  of 
their  overhung  stupors  and  get  back  over  there  and  clean  it  up.   I 
finally  got  in  around  ten  thirty  or  eleven,  drug  my  ass  over  there 
to  start  in  on  it. 


Pioneering  Power  Wheelchair  Innovations  in  Berkeley 


Landes:  You're  doing  wheelchair  repair  through  this  whole  period? 

Grimes:  Yes. 

Landes:  And  you're  doing  more  and  more  of  it. 

Grimes:  Yes. 

Landes:   What  was  the  impact  on  Robin  Aids  of  Vallejo,  which  to  that  point 

had  been  a  major  wheelchair  repair- 
Grimes:   Yes,  the  primary  resource  for  that.   But  once  again,  you  had  to 

call  them  up,  and  they  had  to  come  and  pick  your  chair  up,  whereas 
we  supplied  it  that  day,  within  probably  an  hour  or  two  of 
actually  calling  us  up  and  saying,  "I'm  broken  down."   I  mean, 
within  an  hour,  somebody  would  go  get  you,  bring  you  back  to  this 
place,  and  fix  your  chair. 
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At  any  rate,  the  guy  that  was  running  Robin  Aids  wheelchair 
repair  was  John  Bickford.  The  guy  that  was  coordinating  it  was 
Phil  Niles.   Phil  eventually  formed  his  own  company.  We  were 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  wheelchair  repair,  and  I  started  to 
call  up  Robin  Aids,  since  we  had  some  of  the  student  fee  money  to 
spent  on  tools  and  parts.   I  had  to  evolve  a  new  parts  system, 
recycling  people's  chairs  that  they  brought  to  Berkeley  or  that  I 
found  or  that  people  Just  had  around- -taking  those  motors,  digging 
out  the  good  gears,  throwing  out  the  bad  stuff.  We  were  evolving 
this  sort  of  Junk  shop  that  was  a  lot  like  a  neighborhood  bicycle 
repair  shop. 

Landes:   It  sounds  like  you  were  supplanting  Robin  Aids. 

Grimes:   Yes,  but  they  didn't  mind.   They  didn't  mind  because  they  had  kind 
of  shifted  over  from  wheelchair  repair  to  van  modification.   They 
were  starting  to  head  into  investing  in  larger  profit  items—and 
less  service  intensive,  too,  I  might  add,  because  paying  some 
high-priced  technician  to  get  in  a  van  and  drive  down  to  Berkeley 
is  a  lot  for  changing  batteries. 

Landes:   And  so,  as  that  change-over  occurs,  it  sounds  like  you  were  the 
primary  wheelchair  repair  resource  in  Berkeley  at  that  time. 

Grimes:   At  that  time. 

Landes:   Not  only  for  students,  but  also  for  the  community. 

Grimes:   Yes,  for  CIL.   So  that's  actually  where  almost  all  of  my 

information- -because  I  never  attended  these  meetings  because  I  was 
able-bodied.   I  was  not  disabled,  and  I  wasn't  really  part  of  the 
community  except  for  the  fact  that  1  was  always  there  because  I 
was  always  fixing  the  chairs  of  the  people  who  were  talking  and 
the  people  who  were  active. 

At  any  rate,  once  Andy  Lennox  got  on  as  a  straight-ahead 
wheelchair  repair  mechanic,  the  shop  picked  up  a  lot.   You  know,  I 
was  an  art  major.   I  wasn't  interested  that  much  in  mechanics. 
Andy  had  been  an  engineering  student  and  was.   So  he  started  to 
get  into  this  job  a  little  further  than  I  did. 

Landes:   And  we're  talking  about  fairly  intricate,  sophisticated  electric 
wheelchairs? 

Grimes:   Yes.   One  of  the  problems  in  '74,  '75,  was  that  if  you  bought  a 

chair  off  the  shelf  and  stuck  the  batteries  that  were  supposed  to 
go  into  it,  under  somebody  who  was  supposed  to  go  to  the 
university,  chances  are  the  batteries  wouldn't  last  any  further 
than  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  would  be  crawling  at 
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something  like  a  very  slow  walk  for  most  of  that  period, 
were  extremely  slow,  limited-range  things. 


These 


The  most  creative  aspect  of  what  we  were  doing  was  trying  to 
evolve  a  modification  kit  that  would  make  chairs  go  faster,  give 
them  longer  range,  and  so  forth.   So  the  first  thing  we  did,  of 
course,  is  change  the  batteries.  We  did  this  through  a  place 
called  Battery  Specialists  in  Oakland  who  would  supply  us 
batteries. 

Landes:   So  you  were  learning  to  soup  up  the  wheelchairs  for  the  terrain  at 
UC. 

Grimes:   Right.   Jim  Donald,  who  had  moved  to  Davis  and  finally  gotten  his 
law  degree  and  had  gone  off  to  practice  whatever  law  he  did,  also 
had  an  entrepreneurial  bent,  and  he  invented  a  couple  of  little 
things  and  got  them  made  by  local  machine  shops.   One  of  them  is  a 
so-called  MSE  fork.   That  was  actually  Jim  Donald's  original 
little  contribution. 

Landes:   That's  a  special  fork  on  the  front  of  the  chair? 

Grimes:   Yes.   It's  made  out  of  a  heavy-gauge,  stamped  steel,  with  spring 
loaded  suspension. 

Landes:   Were  these  ultimately  adopted  by  Everest  &  Jennings  and  some  of 
the  other  wheelchair  makers? 


Grimes:   No.   They  were  unique  to  Berkeley.  We  occasionally  needed  to  buy 
parts  from  Everest  &  Jennings.   Everest  &  Jennings  wouldn't  give 
us  a  parts  dealership,  so  we  dealt  with  Robin  Aids  instead.   Robin 
Aids  did  have  a  parts  dealership,  so  we  would  get  an  agreement 
with  Robin  Aids  to  at  least  give  us  10  or  15  or  20  percent  off,  as 
kind  of  a  student  discount.   And  they  didn't  care,  as  long  as  they 
were  just  turning  around  parts.   It  didn't  matter  to  them. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  did  is  that  Jim  Donald  started 
making  these  forks.   In  the  meantime,  some  people  began 
experimenting  with  the  idea  of  Motorettes.  Motorettes  were  these 
clamp-on  things.   I  must  have  mentioned  them  earlier. 

Landes:   Yes. 

Grimes:   Clamp-on  things  on  the  back  of  the  wheels.  Well,  it  might  have 
been  Jim  Donald;  it  might  have  been  somebody  else;  but  at  some 
point  somebody  came  up  with  the  idea  of  cramming  the  motors  down 
on  the  rear  tires  and  using  really  large  motors. 
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Landes : 


Grimes: 


Landes:   The  Motorettes  clamped  down  on  the  rear  wheels- 
Grimes:   And  used  a  friction  drive. 
Landes:   Would  they  work  in  the  rain? 

Grimes:   No  [laughing].   That's  the  big  problem.  And  so  the  technique  was 
to  take  a  roll  of  duct  tape  with  you  in  your  backpack,  and  if  you 
got  caught  in  the  rain,  you  could  always  cram  some  duct  tape  under 
this  gear  and  then  spin  it  a  little  bit,  and  then  the  duct  tape 
would  wrap  itself  around  and  increase  the  pressure  a  little  on  the 
rear  wheel,  and  that  would  get  you  through. 

I  want  to  finish  this  particular  thread,  but  it'll  take  us 
into  the  later  seventies,  because  this  was  a  two-  or  three-year 
process. 

I'm  interested  in  the  impact  that  you  guys  had  on  changing  the 
technology. 

I  wish  I  could  remember  who  the  hell  it  was.   It  was  Jim  Donald 
and  somebody  else.   They  came  up  with  a  little  kit  that—you  would 
take  these  large  motors  that  were  made  by  Honeywell,  I  think,  at 
the  time.   These  are  24-volt  DC,  1200  RPM  motors  that  are  about 
the  size  of  a  car  starter  motor.   In  other  words,  they're  very 
large  and  massive.   They  bolted  these  to  a  plate,  to  an  aluminum 
plate,  that  was  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  then  you  took 
a  large  screwdriver—and  this  plate  had  a  slot  in  it—and  you 
forced  the  motor  plate  against  the  real  wheel.   The  motor  had  a 
cog— had  a  large  toothed,  ugly  cog  on  it.   This  cog  was  forced 
against  the  rear  tire,  and  then  you'd  tighten  down  the  plate  and 
kept  it  in  place.   So  these  were  large  motors,  and  that  was  the 
key  to  higher  speed. 

Landes:   So  it  not  only  got  higher  speed  but,  I  take  it,  it  went  up  steeper 
slopes? 

Grimes:   It  didn't  initially  at  first.   You  had  to  figure  out  exactly  the 
right  gear  ratio  because  even  an  eighth  of  an  inch  difference  in 
the  diameter  of  the  cog  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  difference  in 
the  balance  between  torque  and  speed. 

At  any  rate,  we  started  putting  those  things  on,  and  making 
our  own,  and  getting  our  own  made,  and  finding  our  own  sources  for 
these  motors.  And  then  Jim  had  these  quarter-inch  plate  stamped 
forks  with  springs.   The  springs  were  Volkswagen  valve  springs,  of 
all  things.   You're  actually  sitting  in  the  later  evolution  of 
this  same  damn  chair. 
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Landes:   Which  can  be  called  the  21st  Century? 

Grimes:   Yes.   As  a  modification  of  an  original  community  development,  I 
might  add. 

Landes:   So  the  company- 
Grimes:   Eventually.   But  that's  a  whole  other  story.   I  can  tell  you  about 
that  story. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  other  key  thing  is  that  these  were  24- 
volt  motors,  and  the  electronics  we  were  using  were  12-volt 
electronics,  and  so  one  of  the  key  pieces  to  this  was  to  open  up 
the  module  and  realize- -we  had  started  to  repair  circuitboards  at 
this  point—and  the  power  relays—these  large  Potter  Bromfield 
clicking  relays  —  they're  the  same  kind  that  you  see  in  those  old 
photographs  of  the  first  computer.   The  wall  full  of  relays? 
Those  were  Potter  Bromfield  double-poll  double-throw  relays 
[chuckling] . 

Landes:   So  you  and  Andy  were  developing  this  new  technology? 

Grimes:   Along  with  Jim  Donald  specifically. 

Landes:   With  the  disabled  people  providing  a  lot  of  the  expertise. 

Grimes:   Yes,  right.   And  CIL  by  this  time  had  started  to—see,  now  we've 
moved  out  of  that  period  I  was  originally  talking  [about].   We're 
already  into  maybe  '76,  '77  at  this  point. 

Landes:   So  at  some  point,  CIL  opened  a  wheelchair  repair  shop. 

Grimes:   Yes.   They  opened  one.   I  think  it  was  Gary  Rowan  was  the  first 
guy  that  was  involved  in  that. 

Landes:   It  must  have  been  by  1976. 

Grimes:   Yes.   There  were  two  other  guys.   Tom  Fussy  and  Earl  Jacobson. 

Somehow  or  other,  CIL  had  also  gotten  this  engineer-entrepreneur- 
sculptor--Ed  I  think  had  probably  found  this  guy  who  was  going  to 
build  CIL's  original  chair.   But  in  the  meantime,  CIL  started 
doing  some  of  these  kits  also.  And  so  they  were  supplying  the 
same  thing  to  the  community,  but  they  were  originally  out  of  PDSP. 
That's  where  they  got  the  idea. 

But  at  any  rate,  so  this  electronic  thing  was  key  because 
you  had  to  drive  these  motors  with  24  volts  in  order  to  get  the 
power  so  that  you  could  add  two  batteries,  two  12-volt  batteries, 
run  them  as  a  series  setup,  and  then  you  had  to  take  a  second  lead 
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Landes : 

Grimes : 
Landes : 


off  of  one  of  the  batteries  and  run  Just  the  circuitboard  off  of 
12  volts.   The  only  reason  the  electronics  were  12  volts  was 
because  the  circuitboard  was  12  volts.  The  relays  would  handle 
whatever  current  you  ran  through  them. 

So  that  was  a  key  little  thing.  I  can't  remember  whether 
that  was  Andy,  Donald,  or  somebody  else  who  was  horsing  around  to 
figure  this  out.   It  might  have  even  been  me,  but  I  don't 
remember.   So  at  any  rate,  we  got  a  complete  package  together- 
something  we  could  put  on  students'  chairs. 

It's  interesting  that  you  guys  developed  the  technology  and  then 

eventually-- 

It  was  privatized. 

It  was  privatized  and  now  it's  big  business. 


Miami  Conference  on  Wheelchair  Technology:  December  1978 


Grimes:   Well,  yes,  it's  a  struggling  big  business.   Ron  Pryor  took  this 
system  we  developed  at  PDSP,  cloned  it,  and  sold  it  as  21st 
Century  Kits.   That's  another  story  that  has  to  do  with  a 
conference,  a  VA  conference  that  happened  in  1978,  that  was 
historically  pretty  critical  for  the  wheelchair  industry. 

Landes:   Could  you  summarize  that? 

Grimes:   Briefly,  it  was  somebody's  bright  idea  to  bring  everybody  that  was 
involved  in  disability  technology  at  the  federal  agency  level 
together  in  a  conference.  So  that  was  the  VA  [Veterans 
Administration] ,  RSA  [Rehabilitation  Services  Agency] ,  Department 
of  Energy,  NASA  [National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration], 
and  somebody  else--I  can't  remember.   It  might  have  been  NIH 
[National  Institutes  of  Health]  also.  They  all  showed  up  at  a 
conference  in  Miami. 

Landes:   Did  you  go? 

Grimes:   Yes,  December  '78.   I  made  a  presentation  there  of  the  problems 

that  we  had  encountered.   Hale  and  I  made  the  presentation.   Hale 
showed  off  his  ramp  design.   Right  after  that,  I  made  a  slide 
presentation  of  the  kinds  of  typical  failures  that  we  saw  in 
frames  and  in  wheelchair  motors.   Gordon  Stout  did  a  long 
presentation  on  the  nature  of  motors  and  bearings  and  so  on.   This 
was  to  a  VA  engineering  crowd. 
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Landes:   Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  at  that  time,  Everest  &  Jennings 
still  had  essentially  a  monopoly  on  power  wheelchairs? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Yes,  they  did. 

Landes:   So  it  was,  among  other  things,  a  critique  of  their  technology? 

Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   And  trying  to  push  the  technology  to  a  more  consumer-friendly 
direction. 

Grimes:   Well,  also  in  a  more  technically  sophisticated  direction—because 
this  was  in  the  era  of  the  transition  into  the  integrated  circuit, 
and  yet  we  were  still  dealing  with  circuits  that  had  discrete 
components.   You  want  a  resister?   Here's  your  resister.   You 
could  pick  up  a  resister  and  hand  it  to  you.   That  ain't 
integrated  components  [laughing];  that's  discrete  components.   So 
you  wanted  a  transistor?  Here's  a  little  three-wire  can,  you 
know?  At  any  rate,  an  integrated  circuit  bring  all  those  together 
into  a  very  small  little  hard  plastic  chip,  where  all  that  is 
inside.   So  they  were  making  that  transition. 

Landes:   Talk  about  the  results  of  that  Miami  conference. 

Grimes:   Okay.   Part  of  the  thing  is  is  that  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  21st 
Century—what  later  became  21st  Century—Ron  Pryor  was  working  on 
some  kind  of  other  VA  project.   He,  Gordon  Stout,  Ralf  Hodgkiss, 
Andy  Lennox  and  I  were  pretty  much  the  luminaries  of  the  industry 
at  that  time  [laughing]. 

Landes:   And  Ralf  at  that  time  was  living  in  Washington,  D.C.? 
Grimes:   Yes,  yes.   He  was  still  living  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Landes:   Was  that  the  first  time  you  met  him? 

Grimes:   Yes,  I  think  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  he  and  1  and  the 
others  sat  around  and  talked  about  the  full  range  of  this  stuff. 
There  was  a  presentation  by  somebody  in  the  VA  scene--!  think  at 
Johns  Hopkins  [University] --who  was  talking  about  applying  what 
originally  had  been  the  joystick  technology  of  the  X-l,  which  was 
the  rocket  to  break  the  sound  barrier? 

Landes:   Yes. 

Grimes:   Had  talked  about  applying  that  kind  of  combination  of  linkages, 
micro-sensors  and  circuits— bringing  all  of  that  together.   When 
they  developed  those  controls,  instead  of  relying  on  the  person's 
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feedback--in  other  words,  you  push  the  stick  forward  "x"  amount, 
you  get  "x-plus"  action. 

Landes:   Talk  more  about  the  general  results  of  the  conference. 

Grimes:   I'm  trying  to  get  at  this  by  an  example.   I  guess  I  should  Just 

say  it.  What  it  amounted  to  was  it  brought  a  tremendous  amount  of 
sophistication  to  the  whole  concept  of  driving  a  power  wheelchair, 
an  engineering  level  of  sophistication  that  didn't  exist—from 
electronic  design  to  frames  and  materials. 

Landes:   Any  other  results  of  the  Miami  conference? 

Grimes:   Our  pointed  social-political  goal  was  to  bring  an  awareness  that 
these  are  real  grownups  living  real  lives,  and  you  can't  have 
these  kind  of  baby  carriages  with  little  electric  toy  motors 
strapped  to  them  and  expect  to  have  that  to  support  an  independent 
adult  going  about  their  life.   It's  ludicrous. 

Landes:   Did  you  feel  that  it  was  a  successful  conference? 

Grimes:   I  think  it  was  successful.   I  would  say  it  was  historical, 

actually,  because  it  brought  together  so  many  different  people 
into  an  awareness  of  the  problems  and  possibilities.   Hale  came; 
Ralf  Hodgkiss  was  there.   By  this  time,  Andy  had  left  PDSP  and  had 
gone  to  work  at  a  CIL  VA  project  for  equipment  evaluation.   I 
forget  who  was  the  program  officer  for  that  little  project.   She's 
a  woman  that  now  lives  in  Idaho,  and  I  can't  remember  her  name 
now.   But  at  any  rate,  she  had  gotten  the  project  grant  to  do 
that,  and  so  I  went  there  in  conjunction  with  them  on  their  grant. 
But  I  got  the  university  to  pay  for  this,  when  you  could  still  get 
travel  expenses  paid  for,  and  that  was  our  contribution. 

For  the  CIL  crew--the  few  that  did  show  up  there—the  goal 
was  to  get  an  awareness  that  disabled  people  are  actually  using 
this.   This  is  not  just  an  engineering  problem;  this  had  human 
consequences. 

Landes:  So  it  was  really  connecting- 
Grimes:  Independent  living  with  the  devices  that  facilitate  that. 
Landes:  Technology  and  independent  living. 
Grimes:  Yes. 
Landes:  Did  any  organization  form  out  of  this—formal  or  informal? 
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Grimes:   Yes.   The  whole  concept  of  having  a  rehabilitation  engineering 
center,  which  is  a  string  of  centers  run  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  evolved  out  of  these  workshops. 

Landes:   And  so  those  developed  soon  after? 

Grimes:   Yes.   I  think  they  were  probably  already  in  the  works,  and  the  VA 
just  wanted  some  kind  of  community  input.   They  wanted  to  run  it 
by  the  general  interested  public  first  before  they  just  brought  it 
out.   These  became  linked  up  with  key  engineering  sites. 

It  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  us,  too,  because  it  gave  us  a 
national  awareness  that  these  problems  of  independence  and 
equipment  were  universal  problems.   It  was  the  same  problem 
everywhere.   It  also  probably  sowed  the  seeds  for  somebody  like 
Invacare  Corporation,  Quadra  Corporation,  Quickie,  21st  Century, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  people.   It  probably  sowed  the  seeds  for 
increasing  competition  in  the  marketplace  for  those  federal 
dollars  for  that  equipment. 

Landes:   So  in  a  sense  it  helped  break  the  monopoly  of  Everest  &  Jennings. 

Grimes:   Yes,  because  the  universal  consensus  was  that  we  wouldn't  even  be 
here  if  Everest  &  Jennings  were  producing  a  decent  product 
[laughing],  although  in  retrospect  I  think  E&J  was  doing  exactly 
what  they  should  have  been  doing:  producing  what  they  thought  was 
a  good  product  and  end  of  story.   It's  just  that  there  was  an 
overwhelming  demand  for  a  lot  more. 

At  any  rate,  I  thought  it  was  a  very  important  conference. 
I  came  back  thrilled  with  it,  and  fired  up. 

Landes:   What  happened  when  you  came  back  from  he  conference? 

Grimes:   When  I  came  back  from  that  conference,  Donald  was  program 

director.   He  had  a  lot  of  alcohol  problems,  and  his  attendant  and 
occasional  lover,  Ken  Hoag,  was  working  in  the  shop.   They  would 
show  up  late,  late  in  the  afternoon  sometimes,  so  that  Donald 
wasn't  even  available  during  the  day,  so  he  was  kind  of  lax  in  his 
program  director  duties. 

But  even  so,  that  didn't  matter.   There  was  also  a  new 
generation  of  students,  and  they  didn't  like  any  of  this  stuff. 

Landes:   They  didn't  like  any  of  what  stuff? 

Grimes:   Any  of  this  old  loose-guard  thing.   They  saw  it  as — I  don't  know-- 

Landes:   They  wanted  a  more  efficient-- 
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Grimes:   They  wanted  it  more  professional-looking.   I  mean,  if  Donald  had 
been  in  a  suit  and  tie  and  showed  up  at  nine  o'clock,  they 
wouldn't  have  had  shit  to  complain  about.   He  was  an  outrage. 

Landes:   Okay,  let's  focus  on  wheelchair  repair. 

Grimes:   So  I  came  back  all  fired  up.   Donald  and  I  were  good  buddies,  so 
Donald  just  said,  "Sure!   Great,  Chuck!   Great!" 

Landes:   He  said  "great"  to  what? 

Grimes:   To  all  of  this  stuff.   I  mean,  he  was  a  hardware  man  himself. 

Landes:   So  was  he  authorizing  you  to  spend  more  of  your  time  developing 
this  technology?  Concretely,  what  was  he  saying? 

Grimes:   Concretely,  Donald  gave  me  absolute  freedom  [laughing]. 
Landes:   And  what  did  you  do  with  that  freedom? 

Grimes:   I  was  getting  bogged  down  administratively  in  the  stupid  shop 

because  the  students  were  squealing  about  whether  they  got  their 
transportation  on  time.   If  somebody  hadn't  shown  up  to  pick  them 
up  with  half  an  hour,  they  were  on  the  phone  complaining.   I  mean, 
they  had  no  idea.   They  had  no  perspective  at  all  of  what  kind  of 
world  they  were  really  living  in. 

Landes:   So  regarding  wheelchair  repair. 

Grimes:   So  regarding  wheelchair  repair,  the  perception  among  the  students 
was--and  the  perception  among  the  staff  that  wasn't  in  this  kind 
of  radical,  loosy-goosy  wing,  was  that  wheelchair  repair  wasn't 
doing  their  job.  Well,  wheelchair  repair  was  doing  their  job.   It 
was  fixing  tires  and  changing  gears,  just  like  always.  What  was 
happening,  though,  was  wheelchair  repair  was  getting  a  higher 
profile  because  Andy  was  involving  it  in  this  CIL  project  for  the 
VA.  Andy  had  also  left  the  shop  and  gone  to  the  VA  project  at 
CIL,  and  then  we  replaced  Andy  with  two  guys,  Mark  Rrizack  and 
Jack  LaBoue,  who  alternated.  And  we  had  Ken  Hoag  and  some  part- 
timers. 

Landes:   So  by  this  time,  how  many  people  were  working  in  wheelchair 
repair? 

Grimes:   Paul  McBride,  Mark  Krizack,  Jack  LaBoue,  an  Israeli  guy  named 
Eytan  Ben  Meir,  Ken  Hoag,  and  me.   Those  were  the  main  people. 
There  were  one  or  two  people  that  came  and  went  on  a  work- study 
basis. 
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Landes:   So  you  had  a  sizable  staff. 

Grimes:   Yes.  We  were  starting  to  rival  the  damn  administrative  staff 

[laughing].   I  was  the  shop  supervisor.  And  I  also  got  involved 
in  unionizing  the  shop,  and  I  also  got  involved  in  getting  the 
shop  job  classification  schedules  in  place  with  Personnel.   This 
is  a  whole  other  story.  A  lot  of  these  things  worked  together, 
but  the  shop  was  becoming  high  profile,  as  part  of  the  program. 

We've  moved  over  to  Channing  Street. 
Landes:   So  you've  already  moved  to  Channing. 

Grimes:   Yes.   We  were  doing  this  partly  in  competition  with  CIL  because 

CIL  had  turned  into  an  empire  almost,  within  three  years.   It  just 
blew  up  into  a  huge  empire  of  projects  and  people.  So  they  were 
running  this  big  engineering  facility,  based  on  these  conferences 
and  whatnot  that  I  was  just  talking  about. 

I  was  feeling  like  what  we  ought  to  do  is  start  working  in 
with  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department.   Gordon  Stout  was 
starting  to  use  us  a  lot  as  his  testing  bed  for  his  designs.   He 
was  working  a  VA  project  in  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering,  as  a  master's  thesis  project,  to  develop  a  power 
wheelchair,  under  a  VA  grant.  And  so  he  would  bring  his  designs 
over.  And  when  I  say  "bring  his  designs,"  I  mean  he'd  bring  the 
physical  thing  over.  And  then  I'd  share  with  him  variations  on 
basically  what  you're  driving  right  now- -different  kinds  of 
electronics,  different  kinds  of  motors,  different  kinds  of  rear 
wheels  —  some  of  them  foam-filled,  some  of  them  air- [filled] -- 
changing  around  upholstery  and  foam,  getting  into  seating, 
customizing  frames  so  that,  instead  of  having  a  right-angle  back 
to  seat,  we'd  have  sort  of  like  different  angles. 

Mark  O'Brien,  who  is  a  heavily  disabled  post-polio  guy  who's 
now  quasi-famous  since  he  got  interviewed  on  "60  Minutes,"  had 
arrived,  and  we  had  to  build  him  a  chair;  and  I  couldn't  do  it.   I 
literally  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  do  it.   So  he  started  getting 
it  done  through  Stanford  rehab  center,  which  had  just  started  up 
at  that  time.   It  started  up  as  one  of  the  engineering 
rehabilitation  centers  that  had  evolved  out  of  this  conference. 
All  this  concentration  on  equipment  and  devices  for  independent 
living  had  blossomed  in  this  area.   That  will  be  the  high  point, 
the  consequence  of  the  wheelchair  repair  scene  there. 
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Don  Lorence  Becomes  Interim  Director 


Landes:   Let's  go  back  to  the  issue  of  changes  in  the  staff  and  staff 

tensions.   John  Hessler  leaves  sometime  in  1975,  and  Don  Lorence 
becomes  the  director? 

Grimes:   Yes.   See,  I  think,  [Governor  Jerry]  Brown  was  elected  in  '74,  so 
he  takes  office  in  '75.   Ed  got  appointed  sometime  within  the 
first  year. 

Landes:   But  at  some  point  John  does  go  to  Sacramento. 

Grimes:   John  goes  to  Sacramento,  but  I  don't  think  he  physically  leaves 
until  '76. 

Landes:   So  then  Don  becomes  the  director? 

Grimes:   The  interim  director. 

Landes:   And  what  impact,  what  changes  did  that  bring  about  on  the  staff? 

Grimes:  Good,  there  have  been  some  changes  before  John  leaves.  One  of 
them  was  the  position  of  the  Cowell  program.  I  can't  remember 
when  it  moved  out,  but  it  had  to  move  out  of  Cowell  Hospital. 

Landes:   You  mean  Cowell  was  no  longer  going  to  house  students? 

Grimes:   Part  of  it  had  to  do  with  integration.   This  was  a  hospital.   This 
was  not  a  living  institution. 

Landes:   The  idea  was  to  move  students- 
Grimes:   Move  them  into  the  dorms.   And  so  then  we  ran  up  against  the 

problem  that  the  dorms  weren't  accessible,  and  then  we  had  to  deal 
with  first  the  university  and  then  the  city  fire  marshals  because 
the  fire  marshals—you  know,  how  do  you  evacuate  helpless  cripples 
trapped  in  a  burning  building?  You  know,  this  sort  of  horseshit. 
That  starts  to  evolve  with  the  city—struggling  with  the  city  and 
the  university  together. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  process  of  that,  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation—this  is  about  the  time  that  Ed  leaves— they  change 
to  both  more  liberal  in  the  sense  of  willing  to  support  a  larger 
range  of  people  but  also  more  tight-ass  in  wanting  a  lot  more 
documentation  and  supervision  about  their  projects. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  happened  was  that  my  wife 
graduated  from  city  planning,  and  one  of  her  classmates  was  named 
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Liz  O'Hara.  Liz  O'Hara  was  her  good  buddy  in  the  City  Planning 
Department,  and  we  were  over  there  having  dinner  one  night,  and 
Liz  was  talking  about  her  sister  coming  out  to  visit  her. 

Landes:   So  this  is  the  arrival  of  Susan  O'Hara? 

Grimes:   This  is  the  arrival  of  Susan  O'Hara.   I  can't  remember  where  she 

got  put  up,  but  I  went  and  contacted  whoever  it  was  and  got  Liz  in 
contact  with  probably  Zona  or  somebody  else,  and  so  Sue  O'Hara  got 
picked  up  from  the  airport  and  got  taken  to  wherever  it  was  that 
she  ended  up  staying  for  the  couple  of  weeks  that  she  was  here 
during  the  summer.   She  basically  got  the  guided  tour  of  this 
place,  and  she  was  just  blown  away.   She  was  a  very  straight 
Midwestern  woman  who  was  teaching--!  don't  know  what  she  was 
teaching,  but  she  was  teaching  in  an  all-girls  Catholic  school. 
She  looked  pretty  much  like  a  nun  [laughing].   You  could  see  her 
in  a  habit,  easy.   She  had  a  classic,  square,  Irishwoman's  face, 
and  spitting  image  of  Mother  O'Hara. 

The  way  John  worked  is  that  John,  on  some  decisions,  would 
deal  with  Zona--Zona  and  John  would  decide  some  things.   Sometimes 
John  and  Donald  would  decide  some  things.   Sometimes  John  and 
Dennis  and  Donald  would  decide  some  things.   Sometimes  me  and  John 
would  decide  some  things.   Sometimes  me,  John,  Dennis  and  Donald 
would.   So  there  was  this  strange  kind  of  compartmentalization. 


Students  Move  into  the  Dorms:  Susan  O'Hara  Directs  Transition 


Landes:   So  what  you  seem  to  be  leading  to  is  that  Susan  O'Hara  is  hired. 
Grimes:   She  ends  up  being  hired. 

Landes:   As  the  director  of  the  residence  program  [Physically  Disabled 
Students'  Residence  Program]. 

Grimes:   Right.   They  needed  somebody  to  manage  this  thing. 

At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  that,  we  also  try  and  advocate 
that  there's  a  special  employment  position—this  is  within  the 
same  time  frame,  within  six  months  of  the  same  period—that 
there's  a  special  position  created  for  post-graduate  jobs,  jobs  in 
and  around  academia  and  in  the  university.   I  forget  what  the 
title  was,  but  that  became  the  disabled  component  at  the  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  Center.   Somehow  or  other,  we  interviewed 
Mary  Lou  Breslin  for  this  job,  among  other  people.   She  got  that 
job,  so  Mary  Lou  came  to  UC  in  that  position  in  late  1975. 
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Landes:   And  this  was  part  of  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Yes,  because  John  had  gotten  an  arrangement  with  Betty  Neely  and 
other  people  in  the  administration  that  if  you're  going  to  start 
hiring  disabled  people,  that  the  university  itself  has  to  start 
hiring  disabled  people  in  professional  levels,  as  part  of  our 
federal  grant.  At  any  rate,  so  those  two  things. 

This  program  in  a  lot  of  ways  was  just  beginning  to  take  off 
bureaucratically . 

II 

Landes:   So  the  program  is  getting  larger,  and  the  staff  is  getting  larger, 
and  there's  more  components  to  the  program. 

Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   You've  mentioned  the  job  placement. 

Grimes:   I  don't  know  what  you  want  to  call  them.   They  weren't  technically 
components  to  the  program.   They  were  auxiliary  things  that  we 
created,  okay? 

Landes:   What  impact  did  that  have  on  the  staff? 

Grimes:   Well,  yes.  What's  happening  is  we're  getting  larger,  we're  less 
friendly,  we're  more  bureaucratic,  and  a  lot  less  personal  in  the 
sense  of  having  a  personal  commitment  and  bound  together  in  some 
sense  of  even  a  bickering  family.   That  has  kind  of  disappeared  at 
this  point.   There's  too  many  people  that  don't  have  any  shared 
history  with  us  at  all.   This  had  the  effect  of  increasingly 
alienating  Zona,  particularly. 

Landes:   This  was  still  while  John  is  there? 

Grimes:   Yes.   With  Ed  getting  appointed  as  the  director  of  the  California 
Department  of  Rehabilitation,  John  gets  a  secondary  appointment  as 
his  assistant  director. 

Landes:   And  then  Don  Lorence  became  the  director? 

Grimes:   He  became  the  interim  director.   Now,  I  have  to  say  that  the 

reason  this  program  was  successful,  again,  and  the  reason  why  this 
transition  was  as  successful  as  it  was  at  first  was  primarily 
because  of  the  steadiness  of  people  like  Betty  Neely  and  Arleigh 
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Landes: 
Grimes: 


Williams,  who  just  kept  on. 
--the  oversight  people. 

Within  the  university. 


They  were  the  administrative  support 


Within  the  university.  And  Don  got  along  with  Betty  pretty  well. 
I  don't  think  he  particularly  liked  Arleigh,  but  I  don't  think  he 
cared  too  much  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  don't  think  Arleigh 
did,  either.  Also  [Ira]  Michael  Heyman  was  involved  briefly  in 
this  scene,  too.   He  later  became  chancellor.   This  sounds  like 
something  out  of  [the  Japanese  movie]  Rashomon.  doesn't  it? 


Increasing  Tension  with  the  University:  Oversight  and 
Accountability 


Landes:   So  eventually  there  do  develop  issues  with  oversight  from  the 
university? 

Grimes:   Yes.   But  what's  going  on  is  at  that  this  personal  level.  Zona  had 
a  tremendous  amount  to  do  with  the  shape  of  this  program  and  its 
personal  success  for  people.   In  this  environment,  she  really 
started  to  hate  it  because  this  was  not  the  same  kind  of  place 
anymore . 

John  had  left,  and  we  had  said  goodbye  and  all  that  stuff, 
and  he  had  left  town.   I  built  an  office  in  the  Rainbow  Room  after 
we  got  the  bouillabaisse  cleaned  up  and  all  that  happy  crap.   I 
built  a  separate  office  in  the  front,  which  was  going  to  be 
Susan's  office  for  the  residence  program.   She  really  didn't  have 
an  office,  and  they  weren't  going  to  provide  one.   And  we  wanted 
to  keep- -John  wanted  to  keep  close  tabs  on  whoever  was  running  the 
residency  program. 

So  I  modified  the  front  room  as  a  small  office  and  then  put 
in  a  large  swinging  door. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  he  wanted  to  keep  close  tabs? 

Grimes:   He  wanted  closer  tabs  on  the  residence  program—the  idea  that  they 
would  be  independent  and  that  they  would  just  float  off  on  their 
own  was  not  something  that  he  liked  the  idea  of. 

Landes:   So  you  built  an  office  for  Susan  O'Hara. 

Grimes:   Yes.   At  any  rate,  right  after  that,  within  six  months  or  so,  John 
left.   Susan  came  out  of  her  office  one  day,  and  I  was  feeling 
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really  bummed  out  that  John  was  gone.   John  had  asked  me  if  I 
would  go,  and  I  said,  "No,  I've  got  a  wife  and  kid  at  Berkeley  and 
I  don't  want  to  live  in  Sacramento,  and  I  don't  want  to  commute." 
Then  he  asked  me  if  he  could  find  a  position  for  me,  would  I  be 
willing  to  move  to  Sacramento,  and  I  said  no.   I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  a  good  idea  or  a  bad  idea.   It  was  probably  not  a 
good  idea.   I  probably  should  have  gone  with  him. 

Landes:   So  Susan  O'Hara  came  out  of  her  office. 

Grimes:   She  came  out  of  her  office.  We  just  happened  to  be  by  ourselves, 
and  I  was  sitting  there,  having  a  cigarette  or  something.   She 
said,  "Do  you  think  this  program  is  going  to  survive?"   I  Just 
laughed  it  off.   "Survive?!   Do  you  think  everything  is  glued 
together  with  John  Hessler  glue?  Fuck  no!"  You  know,  I  just  made 
a  joke  out  of  it.   But  she  was  sincere.   It  scared  her  that  there 
was  no  center. 


Landes:   She  was  concerned  that  Don  did  not  have  the  skills  to  carry  the 
program  forward? 

Grimes:   Yes.   I  mean,  he  didn1 t--let ' s  be  frank  [laughing].   He  didn't 

remotely  resemble  a  project  director.   On  the  other  hand,  I  didn't 
believe  in  authority  in  the  first  place.   I  always  thought  of  the 
place  as  a  cooperative;  secondly,  but  it  was  always  struggling 
against  the  central  Hessler  hegemony. 

Landes:   You  had  finally  gotten  your  dream  of  nobody  at  the  top. 

Grimes:   RIGHT!   So  why  would  I  care?   I  did,  though,  of  course,  because 
John—despite  his  ego  and  despite  his  power—was  a  tremendous 
facilitator  to  things.   I  only  argue  this  way  psychologically.   I 
would  never  concretely  argue  this  way.   I  mean,  I  did  have 
arguments  with  him  about  the  fact  that  his  pay  differential  was 
outrageous.   I  mean,  he  was  making  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  everybody  else  was  making  fifteen,  ten  to 
fifteen.   It  was  just  terrible. 

But  at  any  rate,  Donald  had  me  and  Dennis  and  Bob  Metts  and 
--I'm  trying  to  think  of  who  else  on  the  staff  were  in  the 
immediate  community- -Judy  Taylor,  Cathy  Caulf ield—Judy  Taylor  and 
Cathy  Caulf ield  were  both  students  still,  at  this  point.   Donald 
had  a  hell  of  a  good  support  group  behind  him.  We  would  do 
anything  for  him  to  support  his  position. 

Landes:   What  do  you  mean  you  would  do  anything  to  support  him? 

Grimes:   Right  to  the  point  of  writing  the  frigging  proposal  if  it  came 
down  to  that. 
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Landes : 

Grimes: 
Landes: 
Grimes: 

Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes : 

Landes: 
Grimes ; 


Landes; 
Grimes; 


So  it  did  not  bother  you  that  the  director  was,  in  your  own  words, 
not  competent  or  not  there? 

[laughing]   In  name  only? 

Because  you  were  more  interested  in  running  as  a  cooperative. 

I  was  interested  in  the  program  running  as  a  collective, 
cooperative  effort,  yes. 


What  tensions  did  that  lead  to  within  the  staff? 
it  all  of  the  staff  didn't  agree. 


Because  I  take 


It  seriously  disturbed  Susan,  for  instance.   Donald  was  a  prick  in 
some  ways.   He  had  a  tendency  to  dismiss  women,  from  a  kind  of 
homosexual  version  of  trivialization,  so  he  didn't  get  along  with 
women  too  well.   And  here  he  had  two  key  women  on  his  staff  that 
didn't  like  him. 

Susan  and  Zona. 

Susan  and  Zona.   They  formed  a  kind  of  a- -I  don't  know-- 
sympathetic  women's  club  under  this  dark  cloud  of  [laughing]. 

Where  did  this  lead? 

Well,  the  other  thing  is  that  it  also  had—because  of  personal 
reasons,  Andy  Lennox  was  beginning  to  kind  of  disassemble  right 
then  and  there,  too.   He  got  a  divorce  and  started  up  an  affair 
with  someone  else  in  the  office,  Cathy  Jay,  and  the  two  of  them 
were  carrying  on  a  kind  of  an  illicit  love  affair  in  the  sense 
that  Cathy  was  living  with  somebody  else,  and  Andy  was  still 
supposed  to  be  married  to  Jane. 

Now,  let's  focus  on  where  the-- 

Well,  this  is  creating  the  staff  problems,  because  Cathy  Jay  is 
working  in  the  office  as  the  student  registration  and  academic 
support  services  coordinator  or  secretary,  so  she's  doing  this 
kind  of  thing  where  she  finds  out  who's  registered  and  tries  to 
coordinate  classes  and  a  lot  of  bureaucratic  sort  of  support 
service,  for  students.   This  she  kind  of  takes  over  and  learns 
from  Zona,  okay? 

So  Cathy  is  in  Andy's  camp.  Andy  and  Donald  and  me  are  in 
some  kind  of  strange  thing  against  the  evil  white-collar 
uprightness  of  Zona  and  Susan.   I  mean,  these  are  just 
tremendously  petty  and  terrible  things  that  are  going  on. 
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Landes:   You're  talking  about  the  differences. 

Grimes:   This  is  how  the  staff  tension  is  manifested,  in  these 
interpersonal  battles. 

Landes:   And  you're  characterizing  them  now  as  having  been  petty? 

Grimes:   Yes,  I  think  so.   I'm  quite  sure  they  were.   They  represented 
nothing  of  substance  other  than  sort  of  interpersonal  problems 
with  each  other's  personality. 

Landes:   My  sense  is  that  it  was  destructive  of  the  program. 

Grimes:   Vastly  destructive.  And  it  did  not  have  the  evil  dad  who  could 
crack  the  whip  at  the  top  of  it,  which  is  what  John  sort  of 
supplied,  you  know.   "There,  there,  children." 

Landes:   So  how  did  this  unfold? 

Grimes:   Andy  started  developing  drinking  and  drug  problems.   Cathy  Jay, 

although  she  could  handle  her  drinking  and  drugs  a  lot  better  than 
Andy  could,  was  heading  right  down  the  same  path.  Meanwhile,  I 
was  becoming  really  extremely  hostile  and  had  my  own  problems  with 
this  stuff  because  Andy  was  working.   Like,  he  was  starting  to  be 
sick  a  lot.  And  then  there  was  kind  of  really  evil  personality 
assassination  going  on  between  him  and  Zona--Zona  assassinating 
the  shop  to  Susan,  and  me  and  Andy  assassinating  Zona  and  Susan  to 
Donald.  When  I  say  "assassinating,"  I  mean  personal 
assassinations . 

Landes:   So  it  sounds  like  a  very  dysfunctional  group. 

Grimes:   That's  what's  happened.   That's  what's  actually  happened.   But  in 
the  meantime,  good  stuff  is  going  on  because  Donald  decides  the 
place  is  just  too  small  and  we  need  a  bigger  place,  and  Andy  takes 
this  an  excuse  to  basically  blow  off  work  for  three  weeks  while  he 
goes  and  finds  another  office.   So  he  goes  up  to  Purchasing  and 
wanders  around  the  bowels  of  the  bureaucratic  administration  and 
finds  a  damn  apartment  on  Channing,  right  around  the  corner  from 
us,  that  has  a  whole  lower  floor  that  is  owned  by  the  university, 
has  been  recently  vacated  by  some  policy  institute  or  other,  and 
it's  open. 

So  we  move.   This  is  in  '77.  This  is  the  year  after  John 
left.  We  can't  move  right  away  because  the  place  has  to  be 
modified  to  a  certain  extent.  At  any  rate,  the  university 
actually  modifies  this:  puts  in  back  doors,  and  we  deal  with—all 
the  things  we've  done  for  students,  we  now  do  for  ourselves,  which 
is  figure  out  where  the  doors  are. 
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Right  at  this  point,  it's  obvious  that  if  there's  a  kitchen, 
it  won't  be  a  very  adequate  kitchen.  We  won't  have  a  group 
assembly  area  like  we  had  in  the  old  place.   And  just  about  this 
time,  CIL  has  an  opening  for  a  counselling  position,  and  Zona 
applies  for  it.   So  Zona  doesn't  make  the  move  with  us  in  '77. 
She  has  gone  to  CIL.   So  within  a  year  or  so,  Zona  left,  with  the 
end  of  John  and  the  start  of  Donald's  regime. 

Landes:   Now,  there's  also  a  period  in  which  the  university  increases  its 
oversight  of  the  program,  right?  Right  about  this  time? 

Grimes:   It's  hard  to  get  the  timing  exactly  right,  but  what  happens  is 

that  Arleigh  Williams  and  Betty  Neely  leave,  within  a  year  or  so 
of  each  other,  right  in  this  period.   I  think  Betty  Neely  stays  on 
for  a  while  and  gets  us  through  this  transition  into  this  new 
place,  but  then  at  that  point  she's  no  longer  our  university 
contact. 

Landes:   Okay,  so  then  you  have  new  people  at  the  university. 

Grimes:   Right.  A  guy  by  the  name  of  Roland  Maples.   Simultaneously,  the 
Office  of  Education  had  been  regionalized  with  an  office  in  San 
Francisco  for  at  least  three  or  four  or  five  years.  And  we've  now 
had  several  Republican  administrations,  and  so  its  funding  is 
beginning  to  fall  back,  so  we're  increasingly  relying  on  the 
university  for  money—and  student  fees,  from  the  ASUC  [Associated 
Students  of  University  of  California]  money. 

And  so  we're  beginning  to  be  absorbed  by  the  university,  so 
we're  beginning  to  fall  under  the  purview  of  their  administrative 
procedures  and  whatnot.   They,  themselves,  have  their  own  little 
justification  system,  and  so  they  start  hitting  us  up  for 
statistics.   In  this  era  is  when  me  and  Donald  and  Dennis  sat  down 
and  physically  fabricated  every  fucking  statistic  we  had  to. 

That  means  we  went  over  registration  rolls,  and  looked  at 
people,  and  figured  out  whether  they  were  disabled  or  not 
disabled,  what  categories  of  service  that  they  would  have  needed 
if  they  had  ever  used  us  in  the  first  place,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  stuff. 

Landes:  Did  the  university  buy  it? 

Grimes:  Realpolitik,  as  in  the  German  word. 

Landes:  And  did  the  university  buy  these  statistics? 

Grimes:  Of  course.   They  don't  care  [laughing]. 
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Landes : 

Grimes : 
Landes: 
Grimes : 


Grimes ; 


Landes : 


Grimes; 


Landes: 
Grimes: 
Landes: 
Grimes : 


But  there  was  increasing  tension  between  the  university  and 
Donald's  administration. 

Well,  and  PDSP  in  general  because— 
Talk  about  that. 

All  right.   One  of  the  things  was  that,  although  Betty  Neely 
understood  what  independent  living  meant  and  being  able  to 
function  in  the  university,  as  a  consequence  of  both  CIL  offering 
wheelchair  repair  at  a  similar  level  to  us—they're  exploding  at 
this  point,  and  they  are  now  a  bigger  shop  than  we  are.   So 
students  have  a  choice.   They  can  either  go  to  us  or  go  over  to 
CIL.   And  they  also  have  now  a  private  source  for  this  stuff, 
which  is  Ron  Hawkins  and  Cook  Medical  Supply. 

And  it's  right  around  the  corner--!  mean,  it's  a  half  block  off 
campus.   So  students  in  this  area  now  have  three  possibilities: 
they  can  go  to  Cook  for  new  equipment,  they  can  go  to  CIL,  or  they 
can  to  do  the  Disabled  Students  Program. 

Roland  Maples  became  the  new  administrator.   I  think  he  was 
dean  of  special  projects.  At  any  rate,  he's  new,  he's  black,  he's 
a  mild-mannered  guy  that  has  lived  too  long  in  the  administration, 
and  he  is  a  much  more  cautious  bird.   He  is  not  at  all  as  secure 
as  these  other  people  were.   So  he  wants  numbers,  and  he  doesn't 
care  whether  they're  true  or  not.   He  Just  needs  them.   And  he 
needs  them  for  his  own  purposes  because  he  has  to  Justify  our 
budget  in  higher  levels. 


Eventually,  though,  the  university  replaces  Donald, 
correct? 


Is  that 


Well,  evolving,  okay?  At  the  same  time,  many  generations  of 
students  have  come  and  gone  at  this  point.   The  student  population 
has  become  much  more—I  Just  call  them  bourgeois— that  straight- 
ahead,  shit-doesn' t-stink,  assholes-lined-with-pearls  middle 
class.   They  expect  curtains.   They  expect  flowers  on  the  table. 

Did  they  complain  about,  for  example,  wheelchair  services? 

Oh,  endlessly,  endlessly. 

That  you  didn't  get  there  fast  enough? 

Whatever.  We  didn't  fix  it,  we  didn't  get  there,  the  guy  had  been 
drinking.   "Ah!   Good  God,  you  mean  there  had  actually  been  some 
guy  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  showed  up  drunk?  Well,  far 
fucking  out,  you  know?  What  do  you  think  this  is?"  Well,  that 
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Landes: 
Grimes : 
Landes: 
Grimes; 

Landes ; 
Grimes: 


Landes: 
Grimes : 


Landes: 
Grimes : 
Landes: 


was  my  attitude.   But  that  was  actually  a  key  incident.   Hoag  and 
Donald  would  show  up  at  PDSP  with  two  gallons  of  wine,  a  bag  of 
chips,  and  dinner,  and  they  would  get  there  around  four  o'clock, 
and  that  would  be  the  evening. 

That  would  be  their  day. 

Yes  [laughing]. 

But  I  want  to  move  into  this-- 


The  tension,  I  know, 
from. 


What  I'm  trying  to  create  is  where  it  came 


I  can  see  where  it  came  from. 

[laughing]   Well,  at  any  rate,  one  night,  Hoag- -who  was  an 
inveterate  wine  drinker,  like  the  rest  of  us--was  supposed  to  be 
doing  wheelchair  repair  and  transportation.   After  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  most  people  don't  bother.   But  lo  and  behold,  Debbie 
DiNardo  had  gotten  stuck  somewhere,  and  some  drunk  hippie  shows  up 
in  a  van  to  haul  her  home  [laughing],  and  she's  fucking  appalled 
[laughing] . 

Well,  of  course,  she  got  into  a  rumor  mill.   There  was  a 
group  of  students.   They  were  Debbie  DiNardo,  Brian  Kelly,  Mary 
Ann  Hiserman,  and  who  else?   I  can't  remember,  but  they  become  key 
names  because  they  essentially—this  is  historical  parody  at  its 
best  —  take  over  the  Rolling  Quads  or  the  Disabled  Students  Union 
which  I  think  it's  now  called  to  agitate  against  the  program  and 
its  dissemblage. 

And  they  go  to  the  administration? 

Right.   With  these  charges!   Can  you  believe  it?   1  was  blown  out 
of  the  water.   I  thought,  "My  God,  my  God,  my  God."   I  sat  down 
with  Mary  Ann,  and  I  said,  "Listen."  Mary  Ann  and  I  were  friends. 
I  said,  "I  don't  care.   I  don't  care.   Do  you  understand  that  if 
you  as  students  discredit  this  program  to  the  administration, 
you're  not  going  to  get  an  improvement;  you're  going  to  get  the 
death  of  the  program.   These  people  don't  care.   They  don't  want 
this  program  in  the  first  place." 

Did  you  agree  with  any  of  the  criticisms  that  they  were  making? 

All  of  the  criticisms  were  entirely  valid. 

Did  you  then  move  to  correct  any  of  the  problems? 
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Grimes:   Like  what?  Keep  Ken  from  drinking  wine  after  I  wasn't  even  there? 
[Laughing] 

Landes:   For  example,  send  somebody  sober. 

Grimes:   Send  somebody  sober  [laughing]!   Yeah,  right!  Well,  Ken  was  the 

only  idiot  there  working  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.   How  easy  do  you 
think  it  would  get  to  regular  staff  [laughing] --that  was  a 
tradeoff. 

Yes,  okay.  When  she  left,  Zona  was  pissed.   She  wrote  a 
stinging  letter  of  rebuke.   She  left  in  '77,  I  think.  We  had  just 
moved  to  the  new  office.  She  had  finally  had  it  up  to  here.   She 
left  and  went  to  C1L.   I  don't  know  whether  at  somebody  else's 
request  or  whether  she  did  it--she  got  it  off  her  chest,  in  any 
case.   She  wrote  just  a  stinging  indictment  of  the  whole  scene. 

Landes:   To  the  university. 

Grimes:   To  the  university,  and  left  in  theoretical  protest. 

Landes:   Did  that  lead  to  an  investigation  or  increased  oversight? 

Grimes:   We  tried  to  pass  it  off  as  simply  a  crank  letter.  You  know,  this 
is  a  person  who-- 

Landes:  Although  you're  also  acknowledging  that  these  problems  did  exist. 

Grimes:  No,  not  to  the  administration,  absolutely  not. 

Landes:  You're  acknowledging- - 

Grimes:  Oh,  personally? 

Landes:  In  this  interview. 

Grimes:   I'm  sure  she  was  quite  right  on.   Fuck  it.  We're  talking  about 
power  here.  We're  not  talking  about  moral  correctness  or 
anything.   This  is  strictly  a  matter  of  power.   This  program  was 
always  built  on  sticks  inside  the  administration,  to  be  offed  in  a 
heartbeat.  Anyway,  that  was  my  position. 

I  also  knew  that  there  was  a  lot  of  personal  animosity 
between  Zona  and  Andy,  and  me  and  Zona,  and  Zona  and  Donald. 

Landes:   It  also  sounds  like  you're  agreeing  with  the  substantive  criticism 
that  she  was  making. 
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Grimes:   Yes.   In  a  way,  these  were  wrong  criticisms  in  the  first  place. 

She  didn't  keep  regular  hours.   I  mean,  if  she  were  to  talk  about 
crony ism- -because  that  was  one  of  her  charges. 

Landes:   But  it  also  sounds  like  the  key  is  the  dependability  of  the 
services  and  the  quality  of  the  services. 

Grimes:   Well,  anybody  would  be  hard  put  to  say  that  the  chair  didn't  get 
fixed  right  or  they  didn't  get  from  Point  A  to  Point  B.   I  mean, 
they  got  there.   You  call  anybody  else  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  and 
go  get  picked  up  in  a  power  wheelchair.   You  can't  do  it. 

You  can't  morally  indict  somebody  and  have  any  impact  in  the 
bureaucracy,  you  have  to  attack  the  quality  of  the  service  and  the 
program  and  simply  claim  it's  deteriorating.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  actually  improving  because  we  had  more  people  doing  more 
things.   I  got  involved  in  this  hassle.   Basically,  the 
university's  response  was  simply,  "Okay,  well,  I  guess  we  just 
have  to  supervise  this  a  little  more  closely."  And  so  the  way 
Roland  Maples  administered  this  is  "Give  me  more  figures."  Right? 

Landes:   So  you  generated- - 

Grimes:   Right.   So  I  had  to  start  to  log  the  transportation  trips.   I  had 
to  start  the  the  wheelchair  repair  log.   I  had  to  start  giving  a 
rough  inventory  of  the  tools  in  the  shop  and  all  this  other  just 
bullshit. 

Landes:   So  eventually  this  increased  the  tension  and  oversight  between  the 
university  and  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Well,  Mary  Ann,  Debbie,  Brian,  Francisco  Panganiban,  who  else? 
Oh,  God.   I  can't  remember.  At  any  rate,  this  whole  club  of 
really  fairly  well  off—except  for  the  traumas  of  disability, 
never  suffered  too  much  in  life—being  exposed  to  chaos,  in  a 
sense  of  being  exposed  to  the  kind  of  chaos  that  the  original 
founders  of  this  thing  were.   It's  chaos  if  you've  got  nobody 
behind  you  and  you're  in  a  hospital  bed  in  the  goddamn  county 
hospital.   Except  for  prison,  that's  the  ultimate  in  alienation. 
That's  kind  of  a  chaotic  view  of  the  human  world.   None  of  these 
people  had  those  kind  of  experiences.   They  didn't  know  the 
slightest  bit  about  why  this  program  even  existed  in  those  terms. 
That  an  attendant  might  be  drinking?  God,  get  a  frigging  grip! 

Anyhow,  they  wanted  a  tighter  program,  and  they  used  the 
decline  of  the  quality  of  services,  which  was  just  a  fucking  lie, 
as  the  excuse  to  get  Lorence  out  of  there,  that  he  wasn't  an 
adequate  administrator.   So  they  started  a  drumbeat  campaign 
against  him. 
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Landes:   And  eventually-- 

Grimes:   Since  he  met  all  the  charges  and  worse  [laughing] --they  didn't 
even  know  half  of  it!   So  we  got  involved  in  this  battle  of 
defending  Lorence.   So  Lorence  was  put  on  probation.   Well, 
Lorence  was  a  dissipated  person,  in  a  sense. 


Replacing  Don  Lorence  as  Director 


Landes:   And  eventually  he  is  replaced? 

Grimes:   He  was  interim  director.   There  starts  to  be  a  process  of  trying 
to  form  a  recruitment  committee  or  something.  Mary  Ann  and  some 
other  people  went  around  and  got  some  faculty  support  for  this.   A 
real  cocksucker  that  I  would  like  on  the  record  as  a  total 
cocksucker  is  [Professor  William]  Sandy  Muir  [laughing].   I  really 
don't  like  this  guy.   One  day  I  see  this  kind  of  stuffed-shirt 
professor-- 

Landes:   Let's  focus  more  on  the-- 

Grimes:   Not  on  the  personalities,  okay.   The  reasons  my  emotions  are 
getting  into  this  is  because  this  is  how  I  left. 

II 

Landes:   So  how  does  the  ousting  of  Donald  Lorence  unfold? 

Grimes:   Like  a  slow-motion  nightmare  [laughing].   It  won't  go  away.   Times 
have  changed.   I  spent  night  after  night  after  night,  pleading 
with  Don,  "Get  it  right.   Get  it  straight.   Get  rid  of  this 
goddamn  drinking  problem.   Show  up  to  work."  You  know,  "they  are 
going  to  kill  you.   Nobody  is  going  to  listen  to  me.   I'm  the  damn 
wheelchair  mechanic."  I  mean,  I  went  over  and  over  this  stuff. 
Dennis  Fantin,  who  was  at  that  point  the  blind  counselor  and 
assistant,  and  sort  of  stand  in  assistant  director,  in  effect, 
both  told  Donald  this .  And  also  another  guy  by  the  name  of  Bob 
Metts. 

Landes:   Is  he  a  student  or  on  the  staff? 

Grimes:   Metts  was  a  student  at  city  planning,  and  I  think  he  had  changed 
at  this  point  over  into  the  department  of  economics,  where  he 
eventually  got  a  Ph.D.  and  became  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  in  Reno.   Dennis  became  a  Ph.D.  in  biophysics 
and  is  now  an  adjunct  professor  of  biology  at  San  Francisco  State. 
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Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes : 
Grimes: 
Landes: 
Grimes : 

Landes: 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes: 


Let's  focus  on-- 

I  just  want  you  to  realize  the  quality  of  people  who  were 
supporting  Donald  were  of  the  most  sterling  character  [chuckling]. 

A  Ph.D.  does  not  imply  character. 
Two  Ph.D.s!   [laughing] 


So  eventually  he  is  ousted. 

He  is,  but  it's  extremely  slow, 
period. 


This  dissembles  over  a  year 


Okay.   I  don't  want  to  get  into  all  the  bloody  detail  of  it. 

What  happens  basically  is  that  the  student  group  basically  works 
behind  the  scenes  with  Sandy  Muir  and  some  other  people 
independent  of  the  program,  to  set  up  a  review  committee  to  put 
out  the  word  and  ask  for  applications  for  program  director.   And 
Donald  isn't  technically  fired  so  much  as  he  is  replaced.   First 
he  was  interim  director,  then  he  was  appointed  ad  hoc  by  Betty 
Neely  as  director,  without  there  ever  being  a  job  review  or 
opening  process.  And  then  he  was  demoted  back  to  interim  director 
because  there  never  was  a  process. 

So  he's  replaced. 

So  that  was  the  bureaucratic  justification  for  opening  the  job  up. 
He's  given  the  option  of  retiring  or  getting  fired, 
bureaucratically .  And  he's  welcome  to  apply  for  the  permanent 

I'm  not  making  this  up.   This  is  the 


director  position, 
way  it  went . 

I  understand. 


Okay. 


So  the  disconnect  between  the  bureaucratic  view  of  this  and  the 
reality  is  quite  severe.  At  any  rate,  so  they  open  the  job  up  for 
applications.   Of  course,  Donald  decides  he's  not  even  going  to 
apply.   I  can't  remember.   I  think  he  decided  not  to  apply.   I 
can't  remember.   Bob  Metts  managed  to  wheedle  himself  onto  this 
student-faculty  administration  committee  to  review  potential 
directors,  so  Metts  was  our  key  insight  into  this  whole  process. 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  people  that  ran  that  process  were 
absolute  priggish  stuffed  shirts. 

At  any  rate,  surprisingly,  a  couple  of  good  people  did  apply 
to  this  job  and  showed  up.   One  of  them  was  a  blind  guy,  and  I 
can't  remember  his  name.   But  he  came  by.   He  went  through  all  the 
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processes  and  got  to  the  point  at  being  at  the  last  stage,  and  he 
actually  came  out  here  and  looked  around.  We  met  him  and  took  him 
around  the  place,  and  showed  him  the  thing  and  got  to  know  him  a 
little  bit. 


Landes : 
Grimes ; 
Landes ; 
Grimes : 


It  became  a  battle  between  selecting  him  or  not.  Actually, 
I  guess  I'm  getting  confused.   See,  Donald  didn't  leave 
altogether.   The  first  part  of  it  was  they  got  all  this  uproar, 
and  he  was  still  interim  director,  so  they  opened  the  job.   The 
first  round  of  openings  was  handled  strictly  by  the 
administration.   He  applied  for  the  job,  Betty  Neely  appointed 
him,  picked  him—the  administration  picked  him  as  permanent 
director.   He  became  permanent  director. 

Then  a  new  wave  of  crap  came  up.   See,  I  can't  remember  the 
exact  details,  but  this  is,  like,  a  year-and-a-half  period.   At 
any  rate,  so  then  we  get  to  this  other  bureaucratic  scene,  and 
he's  put  on  probation  or  he  announces-- 

You're  talking  now  about  1978,  '79? 
Yes.   At  any  rate- 
So  somebody  else  is  eventually  hired. 

Somebody  else  is  eventually  selected,  and  it's  Sharon  Bonney. 
This  is  all  engineered  by  the  students—by  a  couple  of  students 
and  Sandy  Muir  and  some  contact  in  the  administration--!  think--! 
don't  know  whether  it  was  Michael  Heyman  or  somebody  else,  but  it 
was  somebody.   It  might  have  been  Roland  Maples,  but  I  don't  think 
so.   I  think  Maples  had  been  sort  of  circumvented  in  this  process. 
I'm  not  sure. 


The  Hiring  of  Sharon  Bonney 


Landes: 


Grimes: 


So  Sharon  Bonney  is  selected  and  eventually  hired, 
correct? 


Is  that 


Yes,  but  when  she  first—she  comes  out  initially  to  accept  the 
job,  which  is  in  April  or  May  of  '79.   Bob  Metts  calls  me  and 
Dennis.   I'm  formally  supposed  to  be  the  manager  or  the  director 
of  the  service  component,  which  is  transportation-wheelchair 
repair.  And  it's  the  bulk  of  the  physical  services  at  any  rate 
that  are  provided.   Dennis  is  sort  of  interim  assistant  director 
of  sorts. 
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Landes : 
Grimes: 


Landes: 
Grimes: 

Landes: 
Grimes : 
Landes : 
Grimes: 


I  suppose  there  was  staff  division,  too,  because  Susan 
O'Hara  is  in  there,  now  running  the  residents  program.   She  feels 
sorry  for  Donald,  but  she  certainly  doesn't  feel  like  he's  a 
director  [laughing].   Susan  and  I  would  argue  about  this  a  little 
bit.   I  just  said,  "No  matter  what,  he  provides  the  best  medium 
for  this  program  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  disabled  students, 
whether  they  think  so  or  not.   People  who  have  not  had  any  history 
with  this  program  have  no  idea  what  this  place  is  or  what  it  means 
or  where  it  has  been."  At  any  rate,  so  we  had  that  argument.   It 
didn't  make  any  difference. 

There  was  a  kind  of  a  division  going  on  in  the  staff,  okay? 
The  sort  of  the  Susan  camp  and  the  me  and  Dennis  camp. 

Who  else  was  in  the  Susan  camp? 

It's  hard  for  me  to  know.   I  can't  remember  now.   Cathy  Jay  was, 
of  course,  in  the  Dennis,  Chuck  and  Donald  camp. 

I  want  to  characterize  this  meeting. 


Well,  she  doesn't 


Okay. 

So  Sharon  Bonney  is  going  to  visit  the  program, 
fucking  visit  the  program,  the  stinking  bitch. 

Let's  not  make  it  personal. 


It's  extremely  personal  to  me.   I'll  edit  this  out. 
Okay. 

She  shows  up  at  a  damn  faculty—she' s  invited  to  a  faculty  lunch 
with  Sandy  Muir.  Metts  calls  me  and  Dennis  up,  so  we  go  to  this 
faculty  lunch  to  meet  our  new  director.   I  try  and  be  friendly. 
She's  from  Iowa.   I'm  not  sure  what  she  did  in  Iowa.   I  think  she 
was  a  director  of  a  student  program  there  or  something  like  that. 
Well,  it  so  happened  that  I  went  to  the  University  of  Iowa,  so  I 
knew  Iowa  City,  and  I  started  talking  about  Iowa  City.   I  liked 
Iowa  City.  And  there  was  a  particular  part  of  Iowa  City  that  was 
a  student  district  that  had  some  really  interesting  English  and 
art  students  and  drama  and  whatnot,  and  I  started  talking  about 
these  students,  and  the  good  times  I  had  had  in  Iowa  City. 

Evidently,  that  cluster  of  houses  and  whatnot  in  Iowa  City 
had  turned  into  some  kind  of  a  heavy  drug  ghetto,  long  after  I 
left,  and  so  her  response  to  one  of  the  best  times  of  my  life  was, 
"Oh,  you  poor  thing,"  as  if  I  had  been  sucked  into  the  drug  den. 
I  thought,  "Yeah,  right." 
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Right  off,  I  realized  what  this  was.   It  was  the  way  to 
really  get  rid  of  this  program.   This  is  it  for  this  program. 
This  is  it  for  eight  years  of  my  life—nine  at  this  point;  it's 
getting  toward  nine. 

Landes:   So  when  she  does  become  director- 
Grimes:   I  swallow  it. 
Landes:   And  then  you  decide  to  leave.   Is  that  correct? 

Grimes:   Yes,  but  it's  complicated  only  in  the  sense  that  she's  absolutely 
distant  to  any  of  the  people  on  the  staff.  And  the  shop—you  have 
to  remember  that  I  basically  was  in  the  process  of  unionizing  the 
shop,  getting  them  part  of  AFSCME  [American  Federation  of  State, 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees] --also  getting  them  in  a  pay 
schedule  so  that  they  weren't  abused  as  part-timer,  hourly  wage 
and  that  they  had  university  benefits  and  whatnot. 

The  one  and  only  argument  that  I  ever  had  with  Sharon  was 
that  I  was  in  the  process  of  welding  somebody's  chair.   It  was 
indoors  because  it  was  gas  welding,  which  is  kind  of  a  modest 
danger.   It's  not  anywhere  near  as  horrific  as  it  sounds.  At  any 
rate,  she  didn't  want  us  welding  in  the  shop.  Well,  there's  no 
choice.   You  either  weld  in  the  shop  or  you  weld  out  in  the 
parking  lot.   So  she  said,  "Well,  then  we  have  to  weld  out  in  the 
parking  lot." 

I  thought,  "Well,  what's  the  problem  here?"   "Well,  I  mean, 
there  are  safety  considerations."  Well,  they  had  never  come  up 
before.   So  okay.   I  called  up  some  guy  in  the  university  building 
and  grounds  department,  a  safety  inspector,  and  I  had  him  over, 
and  he  looked  at  the  place,  and  he  saw  the  steel  table,  and  he  saw 
the  open  window,  and  this  is  a  low-grade  hazard  if  it's  a  hazard 
at  all.   And  he  said,  "The  only  thing  I  would  suggest  is  you  build 
a  hood  and  maybe  put  some  tin  across  this  one  wall  so  that  random 
sparks  don't  fall  down  on  it." 

And  so  I  said,  "Well,  are  you  willing  to  put  that  in 
writing?"  No,  of  course  he  wasn't.  And  so  I  lost  that  battle. 


Leaving  PDSP:  1979 


Landes:   And  so  you  leave  shortly  thereafter? 

Grimes:   Well,  I  moved  the  welding  outside  and  finished  the  job, 
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Landes:  I  meant  that  you  leave- 
Grimes:  I  guess  she  took  charge  in  July,  June,  and  I  left  September  15th. 
Landes:  September  15th  of  1979? 
Grimes:  Yes. 

Landes:   Looking  back  on  your  years  at  PDSP,  what  were  your  best  memories, 
your  happiest  memories? 

Grimes:   I  will  go  back  to  that,  but  I  want  to  explain  some  of  the 

consequences  of  what  happened  in  my  personal  life — why  I  would  be 
so  personal  about  this. 

Landes:   Can  you  summarize  it? 

Grimes:   At  this  point,  I'm  making  almost  a  middle-class  wage.   I've  got  a 
house,  a  wife,  a  kid,  a  studio,  an  art  studio,  and  I'm  in  a  very 
good  job  with  a  partially  unionized  shop.  As  a  consequence  of 
leaving  that  program,  I  couldn't  find  another  job.   Didn't. 
Eventually,  about  a  year  and  a  half  later,  I  got  a  CETA  [Community 
Employment  Training  Act]  position  with  BORP  [Berkeley  Outreach 
Recreation  Project),  while  doing  some  part-time  things  for  DREDF 
in  the  504  training.   And  I  haven't  gone  over  our  support  for  504, 
either.   I  eventually,  as  a  consequence  of  my  own  personal  problem 
and  my  economic  problems  which  I  brought  on  myself,  ended  up  with 
a  divorce,  no  wife,  no  house,  no  kid,  dead  broke,  with  alcohol  and 
drug  problems. 

So  I  have  a  quite  personal  reason  for  having  such  a  dim  view 
of  maybe  not  Sharon  Bonney  personally,  but  what  Sharon  Bonney 
represented. 

Landes:   The  change  in  approach. 

Grimes:   A  significant  change  in  my  life. 

Landes:   You're  talking  about  the  change  in  the  program. 

Grimes:   The  change  in  the  program  forced  a  change  in  my  life.   It  falls  at 
a  critically  bad  period  in  U.S.  history  because  it  amounts  to  the 
destruction  of  the  social  welfare  system  a  la  Reagan  within  six 
months  or  a  year  of  that  and  the  famous  early  eighties  depression. 
Remember  that  one?  Well,  I  fall  right  into  this.   So  that's  why  I 
express  such  a  vehement  personal  reaction. 
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Reflections  on  Don  Lorence's  Impact  at  PDSP 


[Interview  7:  October  19,  1998]  II 


Landes:   Chuck,  let's  backtrack  a  little  bit  and  talk  about  the  504  sit-in 
at  the  HEW  [Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  building  in  April  of 
1977.   Did  you  or  PDSP  [Physically  Disabled  Students  Program]  have 
any  relationship  with  that  demonstration  and  sit-in? 

Grimes:   Yes,  quite  a  bit.   But  I  would  rather  preface  this  a  little  bit 
with  what  was  going  on  in  PDSP  at  the  time  and  Don  Lorence  in 
particular. 

Landes:   Good. 

Grimes:   Okay.  When  John  left  in  '75,  Don,  as  assistant  director,  was 

appointed  by  Betty  Neely  to  be  interim  director  for  a  year  or  so. 
During  that  time,  a  lot  of  things  went  on  at  PDSP  that  Don  Lorence 
probably  won't  get  too  much  credit  for,  so  I  feel  obliged  to  spend 
a  little  bit  of  time  in  it.  At  first  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  relief  going  on  because  John- -although  he  was  a  consummate 
bureaucrat—was  eminently  political  in  a  lot  of  ways.  Was  also  a 
fairly  oppressive  guy  to  work  under  [chuckling]  because  you  were 
under  John  Hessler,  not  with  John  Hessler. 

At  any  rate,  when  Lorence  took  over  you  worked  with  Donald, 
not  under  him,  just  because  of  who  he  was.   In  current  rhetoric, 
he  sought  consensus,  whereas  John  simply  imposed  policy.   Part  of 
the  reason  is  Donald  in  a  sense  was  searching  for  his  bureaucratic 
position,  his  political  position  in  a  way  and  couldn't  really 
discover  it  without  a  context,  without  other  people  around. 

At  some  point  in  this  period,  I  think  Dennis  Fantin  became 
assistant  director,  taking  Don  Lorence's  place.   Now,  we  were 
getting  very  big,  and  we  needed  to  find  more  space 

So  we  ended  up  moving  into  Charming  Way.   Part  of  what  went 
on  in  that  same  tight  little  period  was  that  we  expanded  the  hours 
of  our  services,  we  expanded  the  number  of  people  providing  them-- 
more  people  in  wheelchair  repair  shop  and  more  people  running  the 
vans,  and  more  vans,  too.   Donald  went  on  a  buy-vans  kick.   I 
partially  modified  some  of  them;  some  of  them  were  modified  by 
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outside  vendors.   Even  though  there  was  a  lot  of  inner  staff 
turmoil  because  of  personalities,  there  was  a  tremendous  upsurge 
in  the  amount  of  impact  we  were  having  on  students,  and  the  number 
of  students  was  also  increasing. 

At  any  rate,  within  a  year  or  so,  we  had,  I  think,  three 
vans  running,  and  they  were  running  potentially  seven  days  a  week, 
potentially  fourteen,  eighteen  hours  a  day,  early  morning  to  late 
night. 

Landes:   Can  you  give  examples  of  where  you  would  take  students? 
Grimes:  Anywhere. 

Landes:   So  if  a  student  wanted  to  go  to  San  Francisco  for  school-  or  non- 
school-  related-  - 

Grimes:   That's  exactly  right. 

Landes:   --they  could  just  call  up  and-- 

Grimes:   They  would  either  reserve  the  van  and  bring  their  own  driver--! 

had  a  system  where  if  anybody  was  going  to  bring  their  own  driver, 
their  driver  had  to  apply  in  advance  and  be  checked  out  in  the 
van.   Then  his  or  her  name  went  on  a  card  and  was  in  a  file,  and 
I'd  just  check  the  name:  who's  going  to  take  you?  And  they  would 
give  me  the  name,  and  I  would  look  it  up  in  the  card  file  and  see 
whether  they're  on  file,  and  I'd  say,  "Okay,  well,  this  guy  is  not 
on  file,  so  he  or  she  has  to  come  in  in  advance  and  we  have  to  go 
over  some  of  the  things  of  how  to  use  the  van,  and  I  want  to  be 
able  to  see  them  drive  around  the  block.   I  mean,  get  in  the  van 
and  have  them  take  you  and  me  somewhere  and  have  them  go  through 
the  whole  process." 

This  means  that  a  student  could  go  anywhere  from  Napa  to  San 
Jose  to  Sacramento  to  wherever  the  last  asphalt  ends  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Landes:   Did  they  use  it  for  demonstrations  in  Sacramento? 

Grimes:   Yes,  sure.   There  were  personal  trips  that  were  real  obvious 

things:  I  need  to  go  get  this,  I  need  to  do  that.   In  addition  to 
people  taking  their  own  drivers,  we  were  also  on  call  with — I 
don't  know—three  or  four  other  people  in  the  shop  that  could  pick 
up  or  take  you  anywhere  you  wanted.  We  asked,  of  course,  if  it 
was  going  to  be  more  than  a  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  trip;  then  you 
need  to  let  us  know  that  before  we  get  there  [chuckling],  like 
don't  call  us  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  want  to  get 
taken  to  San  Jose. 
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Landes:   I  imagine  you  had  a  number  of  adventures. 

Grimes:   Oh,  yes.   Sure.  And,  of  course,  that  ultimately  became  an  issue. 
For  instance,  Ken  Hoag  showed  up  to  pick  up  Debbie  DiNardo  at  ten 
or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  with  wine  on  his  breath,  and  she 
complained  about  it.  That  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  clean  up 
PDSP  movement. 

But  long  before  that—so  this  was  a  big  increase.   John 
wasn't  going  to  hand  over  the  program  to  the  students,  and  Don 
was,  and  so  that  was  kind  of  like  a  core  difference.   This  was  a 
tremendous  boon  to  the  shop.   It  put  the  shop  in  the  center  of 
services  for  disabled  students.   CIL  had  evolved  at  this  point 
down  the  street.   It  was  only  about  two  blocks  away.   It  evolved 
at  this  point  to  its  own  variation  to  all  of  this.   They  had  vans, 
and  they  did  essentially  the  same  kind  of  thing,  but  grounded  in 
the  community.  We  kept  this  very  fuzzy  line  going  between  the 
community  and  the  students  and  tried  as  a  kind  of  a  fig-leaf 
measure  to  at  least  have  some  kind  of  student  or  staff  involvement 
in  whatever  the  transportation  or  wheelchair  repair  or  other 
service  that  was  provided. 

The  other  thing  that  Donald  did  is  he  gave  a  certain 
priority  to  a  whole  group  of  disabled  people—students  and  staff- 
that  were  kind  of  left  out  of  the  earlier  incarnation  of  PDSP. 
This  included  the  blind.   This  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
Dennis  was  assistant  director  and  had  used  his  offices  as  well  as 
PDSP  money  and  PDSP  connections  with  the  administration  to 
establish  a  blind  students  service  center,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Moffitt  Library,  the  undergraduate  library. 

This  became  a  core  hangout  for  the  blind  crew.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dennis  and  Bob  Metts,  who  was  a  graduate  student  first  at 
city  planning  and  then  in  economics,  were  best  buddies;  so  Metts 
had  his  graduate  student  office  in  the  basement  of  Moffitt. 

Landes:   So  Don  was  incorporating  people  with  other  disabilities  more 
closely  into  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Yes.   David  Konkel,  the  original  counselor  for  the  blind,  had  been 
a  distant  fellow.   The  blind  felt  like  PDSP  was  kind  of  the  quad 
hegemony,  if  you  want,  and  felt— as  ludicrous  as  it  sounds  now- 
felt  oppressed  by  this  [laughing] --subsumed  by  wheelchairs,  you 
know  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Were  there  deaf  students  involved  in  PDSP  as  well? 
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Grimes:   That's  where  I  was  going.   If  I  think  in  my  mind  of  John  as 

pushing  a  minority  student  line,  I  think  of  Donald  as  pushing  a 
diversification  of  the  idea  of  disability  and  its  range. 

Landes:   Do  you  feel  he  was  successful  with  this? 
Grimes:   Oh,  yes,  I  think  so. 

Landes:   So  in  the  time  that  he  was  interim  director,  he  was  able  to 

include  people  with  other  disabilities  into  the  core  of  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Yes,  but  this  was  an  ongoing  process.   Diversification  of  people 
and  the  diversification  of  services  certainly  took  more  than  a 
year.   We're  talking  '76  to  '79. 

Right  about  that  time  was  504.   One  of  the  things  that  was 
not  originally  part  of  the  PDSP  charter  conception  was  the  idea 
of--one  of  the  early  struggles  had  to  do  with  the  difference 
between  students  and  university  staff.  We  were  technically  a 
student  service  project  under  the  Office  of  Education  guidelines. 
It  didn't  say  that  we  were  going  to  establish  these  services  for 
disadvantaged  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff  of  the 
institutions  that  we  give  money  to  [laughing]. 

At  the  same  time,  that  became  a  need  because  what  was 
happening  was  the  university  was  being  slowly  pressured  into 
integrating  or  at  least  hiring  disabled  people.  Among  those 
people  were  Mary  Lou  Breslin,  who  at  that  time  worked  at  the 
personnel  office  as  a  disabled  staff  employment  placement 
counselor.   I'm  struggling  for  the  bureaucratic  terms.   I  think 
she  got  that  position  in  '75,  just  before  John  left.   Two  or  three 
years  later,  she  was  beginning  to  extract  herself  from  that  job. 
She  got  involved  in  the  504  thing  with  Kitty  Cone,  Judy  Heumann, 
and  some  other  legal-beagle  types  who  were  over  at  CIL. 

I  can't  remember  the  details  of  how  this  got  started,  but  at 
any  rate-- 

Landes:   We  have  been  interviewing  them  for  those  details. 

Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   So  I'm  interested  in  your  role  and  PDSP's  role. 

Grimes:   The  reason  I  wanted  to  try  to  remember  those  details  is  that 

because,  simultaneously  with  that,  guess  how  they  got  over  there? 

Landes:   PDSP  vans? 
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Grimes:   That's  exactly  right  [laughing]!  And  guess  who  they  took  with 

them?   PDSP  attendants- -either  their  own  or  somebody  else's,  and 
so  on. 


PDSP  Support  of  1977  504  Demonstration 


Landes:   What  was  Don's  position  in  terms  of  the  504  demonstration? 

Grimes:  Is  this  a  valid  use  of  university  facilities?  Well,  of  course 
not.  So  Donald's  role  was  simply  to  run  bureaucratic  cover  on 
this  sort  of  thing,  to  anybody  that  wanted  to-- 

Landes:   It  sounds  like  plausible  deniability. 

Grimes:   Exactly.   They  held  that  building  for--I  can't  remember--a  month 
or  two? 


Landes:   Twenty-eight  days. 

Grimes:   That  got  to  be  big  newspaper  material  at  some  point.   That  the 

university  was  supplying  part  of  the  infrastructure  of  that--ahem 
--wouldn't  have  been  exactly  all  that  cool. 

Landes:   Did  it  become  an  issue  with  the  university? 

Grimes:   I  can't  remember  to  tell  you  the  truth.  At  this  time,  Betty  Neely 
had  retired  and  Roland  Maples  had  become  the  university  program 
officer  overseeing  PDSP.   Roland  Maples  had  at  some  point  been 
involved  in  the  early  fifties  civil  rights  stuff.   I  can't 
remember  how,  but  he  was  well  aware  of  what  this  situation  was. 

Landes:   Was  he  sympathetic? 

Grimes:   I  very  rarely  met  him,  but  I'm  fairly  sure  it  was.   But  he  was 

also  an  ass-coverer,  you  know?  He  was  not  going  to  put  his  little 
butt  out  in  the  bureaucracy.   He  had  a  very  fancy  Job  as  dean  of 
something  or  other  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
you  don't  hang  yourself  out  to  dry  over  a  bunch  of  cripples  in  a 
federal  building. 

At  any  rate,  what  we  started  to  do--and  this  was  in 
conjunction  with  a  lot  of  people  that  were  floating  around  both 
the  student  community  and  CIL--was  to  join  the  infrastructure 
movement  that  supported  this  demonstration,  partly  with 
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transportation,  partly  with  supplies,  partly  with  attendants 
willing  to  hang  out  there. 

One  of  the  things—and  this  [chuckling]  is  one  of  the  funny 
things- -is  that  Donald  was  an  electronic  nut.   He  was  a  gadget 
nut.   That's  part  of  the  reason  why  he  supported  the  shop  so  much 
because  the  shop  was  full  of  gadgets,  and  Donald  was  always  in 
there  getting  gadgets  attached  or  fixed  or  somehow  dealing  with 
the  gadgetry  of  the  shop—usually  through  Ken  Hoag,  Paul  McBride, 
Mark  Rrizack,  Jack  LaBoue,  Eytan  Ben  Meir  and  me  in  the  shop  at 
that  time. 

The  gadgets  were  like  walkie-talkies.   This  was  the  era  when 
you  could  get  these  little  toy  transmitter  receivers  that  kids 
used.   It  was  more  of  a  game  or  oddity. 

Landes:   So  PDSP  got  a  lot  of  these,  and  then  they  were  loaned  to  the  504 
demonstration? 

Grimes:   Loaned,  gave --whatever  you  want  to  call  it.   This  provided  the 
means  for  the  people  on  the  inside  to  talk  to  the  people  on  the 
outside,  so  the  people  standing  around—some  of  which  were  TAs  up 
at  the  dorm  residency  program—talked  with  those  people,  or  the 
compatriots  out  with  OIL.   "Hey,  we  need  more  this,  we  need  more 
that.   Is  the  press  out  there?  What's  going  on?" 

Landes:   What  were  some  of  the  other  gadgets? 

Grimes:   I  can't  remember.   One  of  the  things  is  the  TA  program  provided 

this  reservoir— since  there  were  a  fair  number  of  students  living 
in  the  dorm  program,  and  it  was  still  a  vocational  rehab  project 
and  it  still  had  some  kind  of  quasi-medical  supply  situation— is, 
of  course,  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  people  in  wheelchairs  with 
severe  disabilities  need  as  common  medical  supplies:  urinals,  leg 
bags,  catheter  changes,  A&D  ointment  and  mattresses. 

Landes:   Medical  supplies  were— 

Grimes:   Yes,  yes.   I  think  of  them  more  as  toiletries  at  this  point  in  my 
life,  but  they  were  called  by  the  press  "medical  supplies,"  as  if 
everybody  was  on  a  heart- lung  machine  or  something.   Donald 
provided  the  context  for  that  kind  of  involvement.   That  sort  of 
thing,  under  a  different  director,  would  never  have  occurred. 
Maybe  some  individual  people  on  the  staff  would  have— 

Landes:   So  he  saw  to  it  that  PDSP  was  actively  supportive  of  the 
demonstration. 


Grimes:   Yes.   Proactively  supportive. 
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Landes:   Did  you  play  any  role  in  San  Francisco  or  at  PDSP?  In  support? 

Grimes:   This  was  a  personal  grudge  of  mine.  Andy  Lennox  was  still  working 
at  PDSP  at  that  point.  Andy  and  I  were  having  a  battle  personally 
on  who's  doing  the  frigging  work  and  who  was  doing  the  running 
around.   Now,  the  work  amounted  to  answering  phones,  fixing 
wheelchairs,  and  driving  people  in  vans.  Andy  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  kind  of  aristocratic,  managerial  manque  that  he  was 
suddenly  above  all  that,  even  though  he  was  still  a  frigging  shop 
guy,  and  had  decided  he  was  going  to  do  these  "higher  purpose" 
things . 

So  he  was  a  pal  of  Mary  Lou's  and  some  other  people  involved 
in  this  in  the  first  place,  okay?  And  so  the  minute  there  was  an 
excuse  to  get  out  of  doing  the  gritty  work  of  wheelchairs  and 
transportation  and  all  of  this,  suddenly  the  higher  purpose  of 
politics  reared  its  ugly  head,  and  Andy  was  over  in  San  Francisco. 

Landes:   And  you  were  fixing  wheelchairs. 

Grimes:   And  I  was  back,  stuck  in  the  shop.   Somebody  had  to  cover  the  shop 
on  some  kind  of  an  upper-staff  level,  so  basically  I  was  kind  of 
excluded.   I  mean,  you  can't  have  the  whole  staff  over  there  and 
have  people  screaming  that  things  aren't  happening  at  the 
university. 

Landes:   Do  you  have  any  other  observations  of  the  504  demonstration? 

Grimes:   In  fairness  to  Andy,  I  should  say  that  I  was  also  married  at  this 
point  with  a  house  and  a  kid,  so  I  was  hardly  in  a  position  to 
simply  just  take  off  and  go  sit  in  with  everybody  for  nights  on 
end.   But  we  followed  it  or  supported  it  or  were  involved  in  it  as 
much  as  possible. 


More  on  Don  Lorence's  Role 


Landes:   Any  other  comments  on  Don  Lorence's  role  at  PDSP? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Simultaneously  with  all  of  this,  Donald  was  coming  up  for 

review.   His  termination  as  interim  director  was  on  the  table  and 
the  job  was  going  to  be  opened. 

Landes:   I'm  more  interested  in  Don's  impact  on  PDSP  and  its  direction. 
Grimes:   Well,  that's  where  I'm  going  with  this. 
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Landes : 
Grimes : 


Dennis  and  I  spent  many  hours  trying  to  convince  Donald  that 
he  really  should  be  permanent  director  of  PDSP,  that  this  was  a 
valuable  contribution;  this  was  a  way  to  go.   Donald  had  a  lot  of 
mixed  feelings  about  it.   He  didn't  like  the  responsibility.   He 
didn't  like  the  duplicity  of  being  in  an  administrator's  office 
and  pretending  to  be  an  administrator  and  talking  that 
administrative  talk,  and  at  the  same  time  go  back  to  PDSP  and  deal 
with  the  staff  and  all  the  little  petty  hassles  that  were  going 
on. 

He  was  a  much  more  hippie  kind  of  go-with-the-f low  type  of 
person.   He  had  a  lot  of  personal  difficulties  with  asserting 
himself.   This  is  a  legacy  of  having  a  sheltered,  upper-middle- 
class  life  as  a  very,  very  extremely  disabled  person.   He  had  been 
disabled  from  birth.  And  so  he  grew  up  in  a  very  closeted 
environment.   So  being  a  public  person  was  hard  for  him.   These 
are  all  very,  very  public  roles. 

Dennis  and  I  shored  him  up.   Now,  right  at  that  period, 
Dennis,  Bob  Metts  and  several  other  people  were  involved  in  the 
review  committee  for  looking  at  applications  for  the  director. 
Dennis's  theoretical  position  was  as  a  representative  of  the 
staff.  Mett's  position  was  a  representative  of  the  graduate 
students.  And  then  there  was--I  can't  remember  who—some 
administrative  or  faculty  types.   I  think  this  is  about  the  time 
that  Sandy  Muir  started  nosing  around  these  issues. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  one  person  that  was  a  blind  guy,  and 
I  think  I've  already  said  this,  that  interviewed  for  this 
position.   Metts,  Dennis  and  I  were  all  buddies,  and  so  even 
though  I  wasn't  present  for  this,  I  talked  to  them  immediately 
after  and  it  was  as  if  it  was.   They  were  really  impressed  with 
this  blind  guy.   But  at  any  rate,  he  was  perfect.   He  matched 
exactly  that  kind  of  public  and  private  persona  match  that  this 
kind  of  a  program  needed. 

But  to  choose  him  was  somehow  disloyal  to  all  this  effort 
that  we  had  given  Donald  to  apply  and  mean  it .   So  we  abandoned 
that. 

You  abandoned  which? 

Abandoned  this  blind  applicant.   Didn't  vote  for  his  being 
director.  And  so  Donald  got  it.   It  was  basically  between  Donald 
and  this  blind  guy  and  somebody  else—I  can't  remember  who.   It 
was  given  to  Donald.  Within  a  few  months,  say  in  '78,  it  was 
becoming  apparent  that  this  was  a  mistake.   It  was  true  Donald  was 
not  ready  to  be  a  political  and  public  person  in  the  way  that  this 
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program  needed.   This  also  corresponded  with  this  big  wheelchair 
meeting  with  the  feds  in  '78. 

Landes:   Which  we  talked  about. 

Grimes:   It  was  out  of  that  meeting  that  1  realized  that  these  publicly 

provided  services  needed  serious  engineering  support,  from  how  to 
build  wheelchairs,  how  to  meet  public  needs  in  bathrooms  and 
architecture,  in  a  whole  lifestyle  that  far  exceeded  Just  simple 
student  services.   I  was  really  looking  for  ways  to  integrate 
PDSP--which  was  just  a  War  on  Poverty  service  program—into  the 
university  itself,  into  fields  that  have  impact  on  disability. 

Landes:   For  example. 

Grimes:   Mechanical  engineering,  city  planning,  economics—you  name  it. 


Linking  Disabled  Students  and  Academic  Departments  at  Cal 


Landes:   You're  saying  getting  PDSP  linked  with  each  of  those  departments 
because  of  the  impact  that  those  departments  could  have  in 
planning? 

Grimes:   And  doing  it  through  the  medium  of  disabled  graduate  students  in 
particular.   In  other  words,  city  planning  kind  of  provided  a 
little  of  this  because  there  were  so  many  disabled  people  that 
ended  up  at  city  planning  like  Judy  Taylor  and  Bob  Metts.  Mary 
Ann  Hiserman  was  in  architecture.   They  became  graduate  students 
in  these  departments,  and  they  were  carrying  out  this  idea  of 
disability  and  its  interface  with  architecture,  urban  planning  and 
development.   Later,  Metts  went  into  economics  and  the  economics 
of  poverty  and  the  disenfranchised. 

Dennis  at  that  point  had  quit  PDSP  as  assistant  directoer  in 
'78.   Unfortunately,  who  we  got  as  assistant  director  on  the  wake 
of  that  was  Janet  [Rachel].   She's  still  part  of  PDSP.   She  was 
working  at  CIL  at  that  point.   She  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  in 
both  her  political  views—this  turned  out  to  be  a  mistaken 
perception,  by  the  way— but  in  her  political  views  and  her 
awareness  of  disability.   If  she  had  a  disability,  it  was  not  an 
obvious,  severe  disability. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  moving  PDSP  into  advocating  in  the  core 
of  the  academic  world  as  both  an  awareness  of  these  kind  of  issues 
and  as  a  concrete  fact  of  having  graduate  students  in  those 

departments . 
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Landes : 

Grimes: 

Landes : 
Grimes; 


Landes: 


Grimes : 


tt 

So  were  you  actively  engaged  directly  in  this  effort  to  move  the 
issue  of  disability  into  the  academic  departments  of  the 
university? 

Well,  like  everything  else  about  PDSP  [chuckling],  informally  yes, 
formally  no. 

Tell  me  what  you  did.  Did  you  have  any  success? 

I  didn't  have  any  position.   I  had  no  credentials  whatsoever  to  do 
it.   For  one  thing,  I  wasn't  disabled.  And  for  another,  I  didn't 
have  any  academic  standing  whatsoever,  and  I  barely  had  a  staff 
standing.   I  was  still  technically  a  mechanician,  a  development 


technician  three  or  something, 
fool  like  that? 


And  who's  going  to  listen  to  a 


So  it  was  all  personal.   It  was  all  in  relation  to  Bob 
Metts.   It  was  all  in  relation  to  my  wife,  who  was  also  part  of 
the  city  and  regional  planning  department.   It  was  all  in  relation 
to  Judy  Taylor.   It  was  all  in  relation  to  Bob  Metts,  Dennis 
Fantin,  and  their  efforts.   That  spans  a  range  of  disabilities 
from  wheelchairs  to  semi-ambulatory  to  blind. 

There  was  another  guy  that  was  involved  a  little  bit  in 
this.   His  name  was  Mahzer  Hameed.   I  think  he  was  Arab,  he  was 
blind.   He  was  a  friend  of  Andy  and  Dennis.   I  can't  remember  what 
department  he  was  in,  but  he  was  the  son  of  an  air  force  general 
in  the  Saudi  air  force.   In  other  words,  he  was  probably  tenth 
cousin  to  the  maharishi  or  whatever  they  call  them  over  there 
[laughing] . 

Tell  me  about  the  impact  that  these  disabled  students  had  on  these 
departments. 

City  and  regional  planning  is  the  best  example.   I  can't  remember 
whether  I  already  talked  about  this  or  not.   But  Fred  Collignon 
and  Michael  Tietz  were  both  professors  in  the  city  and  regional 
planning  department,  and  they  started  actively  recruiting  disabled 
graduate  students.   They  also  had  their  own  liberal  agenda,  their 
own  progressive  agenda,  which  was  to  start  making  public  policy 
and  start  making  issues  and  designs  for  public  policy  part  and 
parcel  of  city  and  regional  planning,  and  carrying  those  out  in 
fact  in  the  city  of  Berkeley. 
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Landes : 
Grimes : 


For  example,  let's  take  the  old  ramps  issue  of  going  around 
and  doing  surveys  for  the  ramps--which  was  originally  done  by  Hale 
Zukas,  my  ex,  and  Eric  Dibner.   That  project  was  later  taken  over 
by  CIL  and  then  picked  up  again  by  the  architectural  barriers 
committee  at  Cal.   There  was  a  whole  committee  formed  on  the 
university  called  the  Committee  to  Remove  Architectural  Barriers. 
Mary  Ann  Hiserman  was  very  active  in  that.   It  was  backed  also  by 
the  Disabled  Student  Union,  which  was  a  later  incarnation  of  the 
Rolling  Quads. 

And  so  this  same  effort  went  into  the  city  of  Berkeley  and 
started  working  with  the  city  departments  that  are  involved  in 
planning  streets  and  writing  codes  and  inspections,  so  that  these 
became  ad  hoc  additions  that  you  should  have  such-and-such  a  code 
and  so  forth.   This  is  a  kind  of  a  manifestation  of  all  the  issues 
that  were  going  on  with  504  and  later  to  become  ADA.   It's  that 
kind  of  impact  that  potentially  exists  in  an  academic  community 
because  these  are  the  people  that  are  the  goddamn  managerial 
class. 

At  any  rate,  one  of  the  other  departments  was  mechanical 
engineering,  the  gizmo  nuts.   These  are  the  guys  that  are  going  to 
make  the  gizmos  that  the  disabled  community  will  eventually  be 
using. 

And  did  some  gizmos  come  out  of-- 

Yes,  that  was  Gordon  Stout.   He  was  under  a  Veterans 
Administration  grant  to  build  a  power  wheelchair,  and  he  was  doing 
that  concurrently  with  all  of  this  and  was  frequently  over  at  the 
PDSP  shop,  dealing  with  transistors  issues,  about  electronics, 
trying  out  one  kind  of  leverage  system  or  another,  asking 
students,  "What  do  you  think  of  this?"  or  "What  do  you  think  of 
that?"  And  there  were  a  lot  of  equipment  hogs  involved—like  Mike 
Pachovas,  who  may  have  been  in  the  psychology  department.   They 
were  always  pestering  the  guys  in  the  shop  to  "Make  me  this"  and 
"Make  me  that." 

And  so  these  became  interfaces  into  a  whole  technocratic 
class  of  people  in  academia.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  see.   It  was 
about  the  time  of  dealing  with  Donald  and  talking  with  Donald. 
What  I  wanted  to  do  is  get  myself  free  of  the  shop  so  that  me  and 
potentially  somebody  like  Metts  or  Donald  or  Dennis  could  go  and 
meet  with  academic  departments  and  start  advocating  their  active 
recruitment  of  disabled  people  to  pursue  these  things,  because 
departments  can  and  do  actively  recruit-- 


Landes:   Did  you  do  that? 
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Grimes:  No,  no.  The  supervisory  hassles  increased  over  whether  people 
were  showing  up  to  work  and  whether  they  were  making  the  right 
bureaucratic  notes  and  whatnot. 


Summing  Up  Experiences  with  Disabled  Students'  Movement  at  Cal 


Landes:   Do  you  have  any  other  comments  about  your  time  at  the  university? 

Grimes:   [chuckling]   Another  twenty  years'  worth,  but  how  do  I  want  to  say 
it?   That  period,  between  '69  and,  say,  '79,  was  the  best  example 
I  can  think  of  of  an  arena  in  which  a  group  of  people  completely 
disenfranchised  from  the  entire  spectrum  of  society  found  a  place 
and  literally  blossomed  into  a  thousand  different  movements.   It 
was  made  possible  specif ically--not  only  from  their  own  impetus, 
which  was  the  driving  force,  really,  behind  it—because  it  was 
given  a  kind  of  impulse.   You've  got  to  have  a  means  to  express 
it,  and  that's  the  thing  that  [President  Lyndon  B.]  Johnson  did. 
That's  what  he  did  in  the  War  on  Poverty.   That's  what  he  did  for 
civil  rights,  and  that's  what  he  did,  in  a  way,  for  the  disabled 
movement  because  the  Office  of  Education  was  a  vehicle  for  this. 
And  it  worked.   So  that  would  be  a  closing. 

Landes:   So,  despite  your  frustrations,  then  it  was  a  very  positive  time 
also  for  you. 

Grimes:   It  was.   Certainly—yes,  the  best  of  times. 
Landes:   What  are  your  fondest  memories  of  that  period? 

Grimes:   Joy  and  freedom  [laughing].   Doing  the  right  thing,  doing  the 
right  thing. 
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IV  WORKING  WITHIN  THE  BERKELEY  DISABLED  COMMUNITY:  1979-1999 


Working  for  Disabilty  Rights  Education  and  Defense  Fund's  50A 
Trainings:  1980 


Landes : 


Grimes: 


After  you  left  the  university,  you  worked  for  DREDF. 
do  at  DREDF? 


What  did  you 


Landes : 
Grimes: 
Landes : 

Grimes : 


Well,  I  quit  over  realizing  that  any  of  my  dreams  were  not  going 
anywhere  and  that  Sharon  [Bonney]  was  specifically  put  in  there  to 
be  a  bureaucratic  administrator.   The  dreams  I  might  have  had  six 
months  or  a  year  before  were  over,  finished,  kaput,  never,  not 
going  to  happen.   Part  of  it  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Sharon 
represented  a  certain  aspect  of  the  community.   She  represented 
the  more  successful  members  of  the  community  that  had  not  been 
exposed  to  either  the  potential  of  political  and  social  action  or 
--I  mean,  it's  not  that  she  didn't  have  her  own  personal 
sufferings  and  problems  growing  up  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   She 
was  a  roommate  of  Mary  Lou  Breslin's,  for  instance,  at  University 
of  Illinois.   That's  how  she  got  her  connection  to  PDSP  and 
essentially  why  she  was  so  heavily  supported  by  Mary  Lou  but  also 
probably  Sue  [Susan]  O'Hara. 

So  you're  saying  she  was  reflective  of  the-- 
Of  the  change . 

Of  the  change  among  the  student  body  and  particularly  those  that 
were  more  academically  oriented? 

Establishment  oriented.   Like,  they  didn't  understand  the  yawning 
abyss.   They  were  precariously  perched  on  toothpicks  and  thought 
they  were  on  solid  social  foundations.   You  know,  "We  are  going 
about  our  middle-class  professional  lives;  I  don't  know  what  your 
problem  is."   [laughing]   "What  do  you  mean  take  a  van  out  at  one 
o'clock  at  night  and  go  pick  somebody  up  in  San  Francisco?  That's 
ludicrous.   What  are  you  doing  at  one  o'clock  at  night  in  the 
first  place?"  And  "We  don't  go  to  San  Francisco  in  the  second 
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Landes: 


Grimes ; 


Landes: 


Grimes: 


Landes: 
Grimes: 


Landes : 
Grimes: 
Landes: 


place."  And  "What  does  this  have  to  do  with  student  life  of  the 
University  of  California  in  the  third  place?" 

I  mean,  that  is  a  presumption  that  there  is  no  abyss,  in  a 
metaphorical  way.   It  is  a  kind  of  bourgeois  blindness  that  almost 
everyone  has,  really,  if  they  haven't  somehow  been  exposed  to  the 
kind  of  things  that  somehow  I  got  an  insight  into.   In  a  sense, 
the  program  was  a  success  in  the  generation  that  followed;  it 
represented  a  success  and  a  retrenchment. 

It  was  also  a  reflection  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Oh,  sure,  absolutely,  just  like  a  heartbeat,  like  an  EKG.   It's 
astonishing  how  close  that  program  and  my  life—because  of  that 
program  and  the  people  that  I've  known  there--ref lected  what  it 
means  to  live  history.   It  is  to  feel  the  weight  of  everything  at 
the  same  time  in  your  personal  life  and  in  your  work  life.   It's 
[an]  amazing,  amazing  feeling. 


Okay,  so  after  you  leave  the  university, 
did  you  do  at  DREDF? 


you  go  to  DREDF.   What 


Andy  was  working  at  a  CIL  project,  an  equipment  evaluation  project 
run  out  of  the  Veterans  Administration.   He  also  did  a  brief  stint 
with  504,  not  504  but  DREDF.   DREDF  grew  out  of  504.   DREDF  co- 
evolved  with  504. 

Right.  We've  talked  to  Mary  Lou  and  others  about  that  evolution. 

Okay.  And  because  of  that,  there  was  a  political  and  legal  split 
that  went  on  between  the  services  staff  at  CIL,  the  political 
staff  at  CIL,  and  the  legal  group  at  CIL.   CIL  simultaneously 
fractionated  into  a  bunch  of  little,  separate  organizations,  and 
DREDF  was  one  of  them,  housing  all  the  lawyers.   They  made  an 
application  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  got  a  grant  for  the 
education  and  training  on  504.   They,  of  course,  took  it 
immediately  as  a  carte  blanche  to  advocate  [laughing]  and  generate 
community  involvement  all  over  the  country.   In  order  to  carry 
this  out,  they  needed  to  do  huge  amounts  of  transportation,  and  so 
this  necessitated  a  physical,  able-bodied  technical  support  staff, 
and  that  amounted  to  one  or  two  people  [chuckling]. 

And  you  became  one  of  those. 
And  I  became  one  of  those. 
Who  else? 
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Grimes : 


Landes: 
Grimes : 


Landes: 


Well,  Andy  at  first  had  been  one,  and  then  he  moved  on.   I  don't 
know- -God,  I  can't  remember  all  the  people.   DREDF  was  funded  in  a 
curious  way.   It  had  a  core  staff,  and  then  it  contracted 
employment.   It  didn't  hire  you;  it  contracted  employment.   Now, 
this  was  a  kind  of  a  taste  of  progressive  exploitation,  if  you 
want,  because  there  were  no  benefits,  there  was  no  steady  work. 
You  got  your  money;  you  were  responsible  for  paying  your  own  damn 
taxes  and  seeing  that  your  Band  Aids  got  back  on  the  stitches  if 
anything  happened. 

Although  this  was  a  necessity,  I  suppose,  out  of  the  budget, 
it  was  a  cheap  and  dirty  way  to  keep  a  lot  of  people  available  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  get  them  done,  but  it  was  still  part-time, 
crummy  employment.  At  any  rate,  what  I  did  was  physically  the 
night  before  everybody  left-- 

For  a  training  in  some  other  state  perhaps? 

In  some  other  state.   Say,  they  were  going  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  a 
training.   I  went  over  with  a  van,  which  was  either  CIL's  van  or 
Mary  Lou's  van  or  somebody's  frigging  van.  At  one  time,  I  could 
have  used  the  damn  PDSP  vans,  but  I  couldn't  anymore  because  they 
weren't  allowed  to  be  used  for  non-student  use  because  we've 
gotten  all  bureaucratic  and  whatnot.   So  there  I  was,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  driving  past  PDSP,  looking  at  three  vans 
sitting  in  the  frigging  parking  lot. 

Anyway,  so  I  would  go  around  and  collect  the  audio-visual 
equipment  we  needed  for  these  trainings.   These  were  held  in  large 
hotel  rooms—conference  rooms,  and  you  could  never  trust  a 
conference  room  to  have  either  the  right  equipment  or  enough 
equipment  available  to  run  a  meeting  of  several  hundred  people  and 
a  bank  of,  say,  ten  trainers  on  a  podium  or  on  a  stage.   And  so 
DREDF  had  its  own  audio-visual  equipment  that  it  brought  with 
them. 

One  of  them  was  a  complete  sound  mixing  system  that 
interfaced  with  the  electrical  outlets  of  the  hotel.   I  don't 
know- -a  dozen  or  more  microphones,  the  mixer,  the  cables.   Then 
there  was  also  a  huge  couple  of  TV  sets  and  a  tape  machine.   So 
all  of  that.   Then  there  were  these--oh,  God--I  don't  know--it 
must  have  been  a  ton  of  training  materials.   These  were  binders 
that  had  been  produced  to  explain  the  provisions  of  504  and  to 
explain  the  responsibility  of  programs  that  received  federal  funds 
and  to  go  through  the  whole- -they  were  the  accompanying  manual  to 
the  training.  And  so  those  were  usually  shipped  independently  by 
air.   But  sometimes  we  had  to  take  them  with  us. 

But  you  were  the  person  that  was  responsible  for-- 
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Grimes:   I  was  the  poor  dumb  muscle  slob  that  went  around  and  got  all  that 
crap  into  the  van. 

Landes:   And  then  did  you  go  on  the  trips? 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  so  I  show  up  to  the  airport,  Mary  Lou  shows  up  to  the 
airport,  the  trainers  show  up  to  the  airport—this  is  a  complete 
spectrum  of  disability:  blind,  wheelchair-bound,  a  whole  deaf 
component  with  their  interpreters  and  also  the  tape  recorders  that 
I  had  to  keep  track  of.  We  got  all  that  crap  on  the  plane,  and  we 
get  on  the  plane.   I  get  people  into  the  plane,  too,  by  the  way, 
you  know,  depending,  and  get  their  wheelchairs  broken  down—some 
of  them—to  make  sure  that  the  airlines  don't  trash  them,  wrap  up 
the  batteries,  disconnect  all  the  cables— all  these  things  that, 
of  course,  504  and  ADA  ultimately  lead  to.  We  were  pushing  the 
envelope  just  to  get  to  these  places. 

And  then  we  get  to  the  places.   Supposedly  they  were  pre- 
surveyed  for  being  accessible.  Well,  of  course,  they  weren't.   Or 
some  of  them  were  and  some  of  them  weren't.   So  it  was  a  whole 
thing  of  doing  a  survey.   It  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  work. 

I'm  doing  this.   This  is  my  job. 
Landes:   You  and  one  or  two  others? 

Grimes:  Me  [laughing].  And  whoever  I  could  get  that  was  able-bodied— or 
disabled.   I  mean,  Mary  Lou  would  frequently  go  around  with  me  to 
provide  a  sort  of  weight.  Mary  Lou  is  a  presence,  like  John 
Hessler  was  a  presence.   She  could  get  shit  out  of  able-bodied 
hotel  staff;  you  just  can't  believe.   She's  so  articulate. 
Articulate,  personable,  and  powerful.   It's  amazing. 

But  at  any  rate,  we  would  go  around.  We  had  to  make  sure 
the  rooms  were  good  enough  for  the  people  that  were  going  to  come 
to  this  conference  because  they  would  be  coming  from  surrounding 
communities,  so  that  the  one  in  Salt  Lake  City  would  represent 
everybody  in  Salt  Lake,  and  everybody  in  Pocatello  [Idaho]  or  who 
knows  where  in  that  particular  region.  And  so  these  rooms  had  to 
be  accessible,  and  they  had  to  match  the  kind  of  accessibility  of 
a  particular  person  who  was  coming  to  represent  their  organization 
had.   If  they  were  blind  or  they  were  physically  disabled,  those 
would  be  different  kinds  of  room  checks. 

So  we  do  all  that  and  get  the  appropriate  shiftings  around 
that  had  to  go  on  according  to  that  in  the  staff,  the  hotel  staff, 
or  do  it  ourselves.  We  carried  some  little  odds  and  ends.   We 
could  tape  sticks  on  doors  and  stuff  like  that.  We  also  had  a 
toolbox  so  that  if  anything  was  broken,  I  could  fix  it. 
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Also  I  had  to  set  up  the  conference  rooms.   These  amounted 
to  making  sure  that  there  were  plenty  of  microphones  easily, 
physically  accessible  to  the  participants  because  the  whole  point 
to  this  project  was  it  was  training,  training  as  reciprocal—the 
participants  had  to  be  involved  in  the  process,  and  part  of  that 
is  in  the  larger  general  meetings  that  aren't  broken  up  into 
workshops,  they  have  to  actively  have  access  to  the  microphones 
and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

And  then,  after  I  set  up  all  the  microphones,  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ten  to  fifteen  microphones,  then  I  also  set  up 
the  audio  mixers  that  mixed  these  microphones  so  that  people 
didn't  pick  up  a  microphone  and  get  a  huge  buzz  for  their  efforts. 
Then  I  also  set  up  the  tape  recorder  so  that  it  recorded  the 
entire  session  and  all  the  participation  that  went  on  in  them. 

Landes:  You're  really  talking  about  the  anatomy  of  a  504  training. 

Grimes:  Yes. 

Landes:  The  nuts  and  bolts  of  it. 

Grimes:  Yes,  yes,  and  so  that  was  my  job. 

Landes:  That  sounds  like  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Grimes:  Fourteen  hours  days. 

Landes:  How  long  did  you  do  that? 

Grimes:  I  did  that  from  January  '80? 

Landes:  To  early  '81? 

Grimes:  January  through  something  like  September,  something  like  that. 

Landes:  But  you  only  worked  when  they  had  the  conferences. 

Grimes:   Right.  And  so  it  would  mean  a  week  to  two  weeks  of  work  per  month 
because  they  had  one  conference  per  month.   We  replicated  this 
effort  in  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Portland,  Tucson,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Wyoming--!  can't  remember  the  damn  town  in  Wyoming — 
could  have  been  Laramie.  And  on  and  on. 

But  I  only  ended  up  in  the  Western  region.   The  504 
trainings  were  set  up  roughly  by  the  regions.   There  was  a  Region 
9.   I  was  restricted  mainly  to  Region  9.   There  was  a  region  that 
covered  the  Midwest.   That  was  Chicago  and-- 
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Landes:   And  somebody  else  had  the  contract  for  that. 

Grimes:   Some  other  places  had  the  contract,  and  some  other  parts  of  DREDF 
were  active  in  dealing  with  those  regions.   But  they  had  the 
primary  responsibility  for  Western  region  only. 

Landes:  Any  other  comments  on  that  work  with  DREDF? 

Grimes:   Sure.   It  was  a  lot  like  PDSP.   It  was  dream  and  nightmare.   It 

was  seeing  people  come  politically  alive.   It  was  a  reenactment  of 
the  kind  of  consciousness  building  that  happened  in  the  504 
demonstration  in  '77.   It  was  a  recapitulation  of  that,  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  for  almost  every  community  we  went  to.   You 
could  see  it  happening.   I  had  a  flimsy  little  part  in  the  sense 
that  I  was  supposed  to  run  a  wheelchair  repair  workshop  and 
awareness  thing,  but  most  people  at  the  end  of  these  training  days 
weren't  going  to  do  that.   They  hit  the  bar,  they  hit  the  bed. 

Landes:   They  were  long  days. 

Grimes:   Long  days.   It  was  very  disturbing  personally,  though,  too. 

Landes:   Why? 

Grimes:   Well,  because  I  was  gone  completely  from  my  wife  and  kid.  At  that 
time,  I  was  also  semi-employed  so  I  wasn't  making  very  much  money 
--plus  the  fact  I  was  coming  apart  psychologically.   Part  of  it 
had  to  do  with  leaving  PDSP,  leaving  eight  years,  leaving  a  whole 
section  of  my  youth  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   Part  of  it  was  the 
fact  that  my  wife  was  now  making  twice  as  much  money  as  I  was. 
Part  of  the  fact  was  realizing  that  I  was  locked  into  a  working- 
class  life,  no  matter  what  my  sensibility.  And  part  of  it  was  the 
alienation  that  you  have  in  working  in  a  political  movement  for 
which  you  have  no  either  concrete  credentials  in  the  sense  that 
you're  not  black  or  you're  not  disabled,  and  no  formal  credentials 
in  the  sense  that  you're  not  stamped  with  a  social  service  degree 
of  some  kind,  but  just  simply  an  ad  hoc  person  involved  in  this 
process.   It's  a  tremendously  alienating  position.  And  all  of 
this  was  converging  at  that  period  of  my  life. 

Landes:   So  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  difficult  period  in  your  life. 
Grimes:   Very,  very  difficult.  Worst  in  my  life  [laughing]. 
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Working  at  Berkeley  Outreach  Recreation  Program:  From  Rock 
Climbing  to  White  Water  Rafting 


Landes:   And  eventually  you  left  DREDF  and  began  working  with  BORP 

[Berkeley  Outreach  Recreation  Project;  later,  Bay  Area  Outreach 
Program] ? 

Grimes:   Well,  the  BORP  was  mixed  in  there  somewhere,  and  I  cannot  remember 
how. 

Landes:   What  did  you  do  at  BORP? 

Grimes:   BORP  was  a  CETA  [Community  Employment  Training  Act]  job.   Because 
I  was  technically  unemployed,  I  qualified  for  CETA.   This  was  just 
before  [President  Jimmy]  Carter  eliminated  CETA.  At  any  rate, 
BORP  was  strapped  for  funds,  BORP  had  no  money,  so  it  uses  any 
excuse  at  all  to  [laughing]--!  don't  know-- 

Landes:   To  hire  casual  labor? 

Grimes:   To  hire  casual  labor.  And  one  of  those  means  was  to  be  part  of  a 
CETA  training  project.   They  needed  a  day  coordinator  for 
recreation  activities. 


Landes: 
Grimes; 


Landes: 


My  job  was  essentially  to  answer  the  phones  and  coordinate 
the  weekly  activities.   These  are  recreation  classes  that  are  run 
by  individual  instructors  or  overseers,  so  there  was  a  weight 
class,  a  swimming  class,  and  wheelchair  basketball.   The  whole 
idea  was  obvious:  sports  and  recreation  for  people  with 
disabilities  —  another  program  beat  to  death  with  no  money  and  lots 
of  staff  problems  and  whatnot.   Underneath  it,  a  great  deal  of 
spirit  from  a  community  that  is  fucking  dying  to  get  out  there  and 
get  sweaty  [laughing).   What  did  I  want  to  add  to  this?   I  wanted 
to  give  it  a  cultural  dimension.   I  don't  know  how  to  explain 
this.   You  know,  guys  playing  wheelchair  basketball  aren't  what 
you  call  culture  demons.   You  know  what  I  mean?   [laughing] 

Explain  what  you  mean  by  "culture." 

Okay.   I  wanted  to  make  culture  part  of  a  concept  of  what  is 
recreation,  what  is  outside  the  crummy  workaday  world.   Culture, 
man!   Museums,  operas,  environmental  stuff. 

II 

We  were  talking  about  your  concept  of  and  relationship  of  culture 
and  recreation  while  you  were  working  at  BORP. 
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Grimes:   Yes.   I  can't  exactly  remember  why  it  was,  but  it  was  very  boring 
to  answer  the  phone  and  to  go  check  all  these  bureaucratic  details 
and  whether  the  instructors  frigging  showed  up.   That  was  a 
problem  sometimes.   The  guy  that  ran  the  weight  room  evidently  was 
a  real  problem,  as  1  remember.   He  would  sometimes  be  there  and 
sometimes  not,  and  sometimes  he  would  get  people  pissed  off  and 
sometimes  he  wouldn't.   I  don't  know. 

Anyhow,  I  used  to  go  to  the  swimming  because  the  swimming 
needed  people.   Hell,  I  needed  some  recreation  [chuckling].   These 
were  long,  full  days.   Even  though  I  was  getting  paid  terrible,  I 
had  to  be  there  at  nine  o'clock  and  I  left  at  five.  And  they  were 
crushingly  boring  days  because  I  had  to  stay  in  the  office  because 
nobody  else  wanted  to  stay  in  the  office,  and  I  was  the  low  person 
on  the  totem  pole. 

At  any  rate,  Susie  [Susan]  Sygall  had  just  left.   Eva  Jench 
was  director  at  the  time.  Oh,  God,  this  brings  up  another  whole 
thing!   In  the  middle  of  BORP--one  day- -I  don't  know- -maybe  ten 
people  bust  into  the  office  in  a  flurry  of  screaming  and  yelling. 
It  was  something  out  of  theater.  They  were  all  in  a  stew.   It 
turns  out  that  Etc.  [Environmental  Traveling  Companions],  a  crew 
of  disabled  people  that  were  involved  in  the  river,  in  the 
Stanislaus  River  and  outreach  recreation  and  river  trips--river 
rafting  for  disability.   Oh,  God.   I  was  also  involved  in  rock 
climbing  disability,  if  you  can  imagine  such  a  crazy-ass  thing. 
These  are  people  who  only  have  one  leg  and  sort  of  hop  up  ropes 
[laughing].   The  blind  on  ropes.   Dennis,  my  blind  buddy,  and  I 
started  rock  climbing  together.   It  was  actually  Dennis  and  rock 
climbing  with  Dennis  that  turned  me  on  to  the  idea,  deeper  idea, 
about  disability  and  recreation—the  whole  dimension,  that 
recreation  is  a  natural  consequence  of  a  kind  of  politics  in  which 
you  want  to  move  out  of  the  medical  into  everyday  life  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  meet  some  of  the  physical  demands  that  disability 
imposes  on  certainly  your  cardiovascular  system.   People's  lives 
are  shortened  because  of  their  impaired  movement- -physically,  just 
as  a  mechanical  thing  of  their  body  itself.  And  recreation 
provides  the  way  out  of  that  fate,  without  going  through  some 
horrible,  stupid  rehab  thing  of  laying  on  a  mat  and  having 
somebody  with  a  white  coat  hand  you  a  weight.  You  want  to  go  do 
stuff. 

Landes:   Did  you  originate  some  of  those  trips? 

Grimes:   No,  no.   Rick  Spittler  was  the  guy  that  was  involved- -he's  still 
working  at  the  university,  I  think,  under  Cal  Adventures  now. 

Landes:   He's  now  director  of  BORP. 
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Grimes:   Oh,  he  is?!   Spittler  is? 
Landes:   Let's  go  back  to  your  role. 

Grimes:   Okay.   One  of  the  egregious  misuses  of  PDSP's  transportation 

services  for  disabled  students  was  when  Dennis  and  I  would  get  a 
van  or  get  a  car—usually  Zona's  station  wagon,  which  certainly 
pissed  Zona  off.   She  had  appropriated  one  of  the  station  wagons 
on  the  university  car  pool.   Basically,  she  had  it  so  long  she 
considered  it  hers.  And  sometimes  she'd  Just  leave  it  at  the 
office.   When  she  did  do  that,  Dennis  and  I  would  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  hop  in  this  giant  Plymouth  station  wagon  with 
university  gas  credit  card  [laughing] --being  valid  staff  members 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley—get  in  the  car  and 
drive  down  to  Pinnacles  National  Monument  and  go  rock  climbing 
[laughing].   You've  got  to  remember:  Dennis  is  blind,  right?  So 
Dennis  became  involved  in  a  whole  other  group  of  people  that  had 
to  do  with  recreation  and  disability.   Rick  Spittler  was  one  of 
them,  and  also  Bob  Metts.   So  Bob  Metts,  at  that  point  econ[omics] 
graduate  student;  Dennis  Fantin  at  that  point  had  gone  back  to 
school  and  was  now  a  graduate  student  in  biophysics  department; 
and  Rick  Spittler,  who  was  Just  some  guy  from  Sacramento  State  who 
had  a  bad  leg  and  I  think  a  post-polio  had  learned  how  to  rock 
climb.   Rick  had  learned  how  to  rock  climb. 

Now,  this  is  related  to  the  BORP  story,  but  you've  just  got 
to  hang  for  it.   Etc.  owned  a  farm,  with  buildings,  and  they  had  a 
whole  political  organization  or  recreation  organization  that  was 
devoted  to  getting  disabled  people  and  poor  people  on  the  river, 
on  the  river  rafting  and  to  enjoy  the  wilderness. 

Landes:   So  the  farm  was  up  in  the  foothills  near  Angel's  Camp? 

Grimes:   Yes,  it  was  Angel's  Camp.   That's  right.   Back  to  me  sitting  in 

this  dumb  office  in  the  ASUC  [Associated  Students  of  University  of 
California]  building— you  know,  something  like  the  eighth  floor, 
and  practically  going  to  sleep  because  the  phones  aren't  exactly 
ringing  off  the  hook  there.  And  in  bursts  these  ten  people,  all 
screaming  and  yelling.  What  they're  all  in  a  big  furor  over  is 
the  Stanislaus  was  going  to  get  dammed,  okay?  I  forget  the  name 
of  that  dam,  the  Stanislaus  dam.  At  any  rate,  this  was  going  to 
eliminate  the  stretch  of  river  specifically  that  the  Center  on 
Angel's  Camp  had  been  devoted  to,  to  bring  disabled  people  down 
the  Stanislaus  to  have  these  kinds  of  experiences. 

The  people  at  Angel's  Camp  showed  up  one  day  at  BORP  and 
essentially  demanded  the  complete  commandeering  of  BORP  into  the 
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Etc.  protest  against  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  stop  filling 
of  the  Stanislaus  dam.   So  I'm  sitting  here  with  Annie  Mills—who 
now  is  Dennis's  wife,  by  the  way- -Rick  Spittler  and  some  others 
burst  into  BORP  and  started  using  the  phones.  Accustomed  to  this 
crap  from  PDSP  days,  I  just  sat  over  there  and  watched  and 
figured,  Man,  I  hope  he  has  a  good  time  explaining  this  one 
[laughing]  to  the  guys  in  the  gym  department  [laughing]. 

Landes:   So  did  BORP  eventually  get  involved  in  this  protest? 
Grimes:   [laughing]   Oh,  yeah. 
Landes:   In  what  way? 

Grimes:   Well,  because  BORP  had  worked  with  Etc.   I  mean,  BORP  was  part  of 
this  outdoor  recreation  business,  right?   I  played  a  real  minor 
kind  of  role  on  a  bureaucratic  level.   They  went  hiking,  they  went 
climbing,  they  went  river  rafting,  and  they  went  skiing;  and  I 
went  on  those  extended  trips  also,  and  I  took  my  kid. 

It  was  particularly  great  because  by  this  time  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  divorce.  My  personal  life  had  completely  collapsed 
into  a  nightmare.   I  had  my  kid  half  time,  so  he  was  over  at  my 
place,  and  this  was  great  because  it  gave  me--all  of  a  sudden,  I 
became  a  quasi-single  parent—it  gave  me  a  great  opportunity  to 
integrate  my  kid  into  my  life  and  into  the  people  that  I  knew  and 
into  the  stuff  that  I  did. 

Landes:   So  you  took  your  son  on  the  rafting  trips? 

Grimes:   And  the  snow  trips  and  the  climbing  trips  and  all  these  things, 
and  it  was  great. 


Protesting  the  Damming  of  the  Stanislaus  River 


Landes:  So  tell  me  about  any  other  involvement. 

Grimes:  I  did  the  driving,  okay,  for  instance. 

Landes:  But  was  BORP  directly  involved  in  the  protest? 

Grimes:  Well,  yes,  because  guess  what  van  drove  them  up  there. 

Landes:  For  the  protest? 
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Grimes:   Yes.   And  let  me  tell  you  what  the  protest  was.   The  protest  was 

secreting  Bob  Metts,  Michael  Pachovas,  and  a  revolving  crew,  okay? 
They  chained  themselves—get  this—this  is  an  idea  that  some  other 
hairball  out  there  in  the  woods  [laughing] --this  is  frigging 
outrageous— they  chained  themselves  to  trees,  okay?   [laughing] 
They  chained  themselves  — 

Landes:   Somewhere  below  where  the  water  level  was — 

Grimes:   Just  below  the  water  level,  so  if  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

proceeded  to  allow  the  dam  to  fill,  they  would  drown  the  hapless 
in  the  dark,  chained  to  the  trees.   I  mean,  this  was  Just 
outrageous  [laughing]. 

Landes:   I  always  wondered  how  you  could  hide  Michael  Pachovas  anywhere, 
even  in  the  woods. 


Grimes:   It's  not  easy,  but  I  will  explain  because- -since  I  was  a 

university  employee— driving  the  BORP  van  on  a  valid  university 
BORP  recreation  for  the  handicapped  type  program  person--!  got  to 
drive  all  these  places,  okay?  And  take  all  these  people  doing  all 
this  junk.  Mike  got  himself  up  there.   I  have  dealt  with  Michael 
as  an  attendant.   It  is  possible.  And  the  one  thing  that  makes  it 
possible,  something  that  would  never  occur  to  you,  and  that  is 
although  Michael  Pachovas  weighs— at  that  time  only  weighed  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds--!  don't  know  how  much  he  weighs 
now.   He  might  have  lost  weight.   He's  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
his  gall  bladder  and  a  lot  of  other  physical  problems.   But  at 
that  time,  he  weighed  about  three  hundred,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

The  one  saving  grace  about  Mike  is  he's  very  tough, 
physically.   I  mean,  you  could  drop  him  from  a  height  and  nothing 
will  happen.   He  has  careened  into  the  whole  front  of  a  van  out  of 
his  chair  in  a  car  accident,  and  got  nothing,  not  even  a  bruise. 
So  the  technique  is  that  you  roll  him  out  of  the  chair,  literally. 
He  has  a  way  of  curling  his  arms  around  his  shoulders  and  head, 
like  this  [demonstrating],  and  rolling,  so  that  you  could 
literally  roll  him,  like  a  great  big  dough  ball,  onto  the  ground. 
And  then  you  can  roll  him  other  places. 

Landes:   You  roll  him  along? 

Grimes:   Pick  him  up,  half  pick  him  up.  All  you  had  to  do  was  get  him  into 
a  boat.   Once  you  get  him  into  the  raft,  you  go  to  another  part  of 
this  lake,  where— there  were  various  secret  places  you  could  do 
this.   It  had  to  have  a  couple  of  ingredients.   One  of  them  is 
that  it  had  to  have  the  right  steepness  of  bank.   It  had  to  be  [a] 
somewhat  steep  bank. 
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Landes:   So  it  would  fill  quickly. 

Grimes:   The  other  way  around,  so  it  wouldn't  fill  quickly.   See,  if  you 

have  a  steep  bank,  every  inch  of  water  only  goes  up  maybe  an  inch, 
okay?  If  you  have  a  very  shallow  bank,  it's  easier— 

Landes:   Got  it. 

Grimes:   It's  easier  to  crawl  up  that  bank.   It's  safer  on  a  slightly 

steeper  bank.   But  I  don't  want  to  get  into  all  that  stuff  because 
I  wasn't  actually  with  Michael,  getting  Michael  there.   I  drove 
the  van  for  the  reporters--oh,  God--one  of  them  is  now  a  news 
anchor  on  one  of  the  local  stations,  and  I  can't  remember  his 
name. 

Landes:   So  you  carted  the  reporter  pool  up  there? 
Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   To  do  a  press  conference  that  there  were  two  or  three 

quadriplegics  chained  to  trees  below  the  water  level-to-be? 

Grimes:   The  water  level-to-be.  And  this  was  a  great  adventure  because 

this  all  happened  at  night,  okay?   So  we  drove  them  up  at  night. 
We  appear  on  the  banks  of  the  rising  dam  at  something  like  one 
o'clock,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  okay?  I  think  this  is 
winter,  but  a  mild  winter.  And  so  there's  fog  rising  off  these 
waters,  and  it's  dark.   There's  no  moon.   It's  just  stars.   There 
must  have  been  some  moon  because  I  could  see  the  fog  and  the  bank, 
and  the  water  is  quiet.   It's  actually  still.  And  there  are 
trees,  large  trees  everywhere.   A  lot  of  vehicles  have  been 
there,  so  there's  this  churned-up  mud. 

The  rafts  are  all  docked  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  an 
operation  of  some  sort,  a  secret  operation.   Some  of  the  guides, 
the  river  guides  are  all  dressed  up  in  outdoor  outfits  because 
it's  outdoors.   One  of  the  reporters  said,  "God,  this  is  just 
surreal.   This  is  like  fucking  Vietnam."  I  never  thought  about  it 
in  a  concrete  way  of  being  in  a  place  like  that.   This  guy  was 
having  a  fucking  flashback.   So  he  had  actually  had  a  flashback  in 
there,  standing  there,  waiting  for  these  boats  to  get  themselves 
loaded  up.  And  the  quiet.  It  was  weird. 

Anyway,  in  order  to  avoid  the  authorities—because,  of 
course,  all  this  was  illegal—we  rowed  because  you  could  trace  the 
sound  of  the  motors.  We  had  lights  out,  so  the  sheriffs  didn't 
come  and  get  us  or  there  wasn't  any  police  confrontations— not 
that  they  were  really  going  to  go  out  there  and  try  and  arrest 
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them  anyway.   C'mon!   But  technically,  it  was  illegal.   You 
weren't  supposed  to  be  doing  that. 

Landes:   So  you  took  the  reporters. 

Grimes:   So  we  took  the  reporters  in  about  four  boats.  Maybe  there  was 
only  two.   1  can't  remember.   Two  to  four  boats.   So  I  did  my 
rowing  section,  too. 

Landes:   So  then  they  interviewed  Michael  and  Bob  Metts? 

Grimes:   That's  right.  And  they  were  having  all  kinds  of  technical 

difficulties  with  the  battery  packs  and  all  this  other  heavy  crap, 
so  I  was  going  around  with  duct  tape  and  the  usual  sort  of  stuff. 
The  reporters  kind  of  clustered  and  whatnot.   I  can't  remember. 
But  Mike  or  somebody  wanted  some  minor  thing  done  with  his  chair, 
which  was  hidden  somewhere  in  the  woods.   It  just  looked  like 
these  hapless  cripples  were  out  there,  but  actually  it  was  power 
stuff  off  in  the  distance  you  couldn't  see. 

So  anyway,  that's  what  these  ten  people  bursting  into  the 
BORP  office  were  all  about.   There  had  just  been  a  news  conference 
subsequent  to  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  They  were  carrying  on  their 
own  walking  press  conference  out  of  the  BORP  offices.   I  thought 
that  was  a  funny  story. 

At  any  rate,  I  wanted  to  introduce  culture.   I  had  a 
discretionary  amount  of  money  and  a  discretionary  day  that  I  could 
take  people  who  were  in  BORP  anywhere  I  wanted,  do  anything  I 
wanted.   I  was  supposedly  a  trip  organizer,  too.   So  the  best  time 
that  I  had  was  a  trip  I  organized. 

I  wanted  a  night  in  the  city,  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
city.   It  was  going  to  be  the  museum,  dinner,  and  jazz.   Culture, 
creation,  you  know?  Cool.  And  so  we  went  to  the  San  Francisco 
Museum.   I  had  to  drive—this  is  kind  of  bizarre  because  I  rode 
this  trip,  I  advocated  this  trip,  I  took  the  phone  calls  for  this 
trip,  I  got  in  the  van  and  went  and  got  the  people,  and  then  I 
carried  out  the  trip.   So  it  was  [laughing]  sort  of  like  a  one-man 
BORP. 

Landes:   So  you  went  to  the  museum  in  the  afternoon. 

Grimes:   So  we  went  to  the  museum  at  one  o'clock.   I  took  people  on  a  tour 
of  the  museum.   I  got  to  play  for  probably  one  of  the  one  and  only 
times,  as  a  docent,  as  somebody  who  actually  knew  something  about 
art,  could  name  every  one  of  the  people  he  saw  and  tell  you 
something  interesting,  or  hopefully  interesting  about  the 
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painting,  about  the  period,  about  the  meaning  of  it,  and  how  it 
was  put  together  physically,  since  I  also  paint.  I  had  a  great 
time. 

Landes:  And  then  you  took  them  to  dinner? 

Grimes:   And  then  we  went  to  Kimball's,  an  outrageously  expensive 

restaurant.  You've  got  to  remember  what  some  of  these  people  look 
like,  okay.   I  mean,  we're  talking  about  Paul  Coggins--who  else 
was  on  that  trip?  Ralph  Boemio.  You  know,  a  lot  of  the  BORP 
regulars.  And  some  of  these  guys  are  pretty  goony  looking.   They 
don't  fit  the  bourgeois  poster  child  idea  of  disability  either. 

We  had  a  great  old  time.   Some  people  were  really  interested 
in  the  museum;  some  people  weren't.   But  they  got  interested  in 
Kimball's  because  Kimball's  had  some  pretty  damn  good  food.   It 
was  on  BORP.   I  blew  a  hundred  and  twenty  bucks  just  on  the  damn 
meal  ticket.  And  Eva  was  all  over  my  case  for  that  because  I  blew 
an  entire  month  on  that  damn  restaurant  ticket.   There  was  a  small 
jazz  group  playing  there.   That  trip  was  one  of  my  ideas  of 
culture. 

I  considered  it  an  enormous  success,  a  lot  of  fun.   In  fact, 
if  I  had  ever  had  any  power  in  it,  I  would  have  added  that  as  part 
of  the  BORP  repertoire  of  things  to  do—the  museum  and  dinner, 
dinner  and  the  opera,  dinner  and  a  concert.   You  know,  that  kind 
of  stuff.   With  somebody  accompanying  the  trip  that  could  actually 
tell  you  something  about  the  compositions  you  were  hearing  or  the 
art  you  were  looking  at  or  the  jazz  that  was  being  played,  so  that 
it  had  not  just  entertainment  value  but  some  kind  of  communication 
with  culture. 

The  other  great  contribution  that  I  think  I  made  [laughing] 
--beside  driving  the  reporters  and  Etc.  and  all  that  kind  of 
stuff—the  other  thing  that  I  wanted  to  do— now,  mind  you,  this  is 
all  for  six  bucks  an  hour  on  CETA.   I  mean,  the  government  gets 
their  frigging  money  out  of  me.   The  other  thing  is  that  in  order 
to  institute  a  kind  of  a  cultural  wing  of  BORP,  somebody  somewhere 
brought  up  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  disabled  theater  group. 
I  had  this  thought,  while  I  was  thinking  about  culture  and  BORP 
and  disability,  that  there  are  parts  of  painting  and  theater- 
disability  had  been  around  since  humanity.  Most  people  who  are 
disabled  have  no  idea  of  the  depth  of  their  own  cultural  heritage 
in  that. 

Just  as  a  little  minor  example — not  on  topic,  but—in  the 
Stone  Age- -they  found  Stone  Age  burial  of  a  kid  who  was  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  who  had  spina  bifida.   Now,  spina  bifida  is  a 
severe  deformity  in  the  lower  back.   It  leaves  you  paralyzed 
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basically  from  the  lesion  down.  This  typically  involves  profound 
motor  damage  so  that  you  don't  move,  you  don't  grow  right,  and 
you're  very  susceptible  to  infection  and  disease.   In  order  to 
live  to  be  sixteen  or  seventeen,  you  have  to  have  been  cared  for 
well.   This  means  that  a  caring  society  must  have  existed  in  the 
Stone  Age.   That  gives  you  some  depth  about  what  we're  talking 
about  here.   Historical. 


Getting  Disabled  People  Involved  in  Theater 


Landes : 
Grimes ; 
Landes : 
Grimes : 
Landes: 
Grimes ; 


Landes : 
Grimes: 


Did  you  take  people  to  theater? 

No,  no,  no. 

You're  talking  about-- 

Theater  for  disability. 

Disabled  people  getting  involved  in  creating  their  own  theater. 

Creating  your  own  culture,  right.   Somebody  had  rumored  that  there 
had  been  a  disabled  theater  group  that  had  formed  but  never  got 
off  the  ground.   So  I  nosed  around,  and  I  bugged  Mike  Pachovas 
about  this,  and  he  said  he  couldn't  remember.   1  finally  got  the 
name  of  a  woman  who  had  been  involved  and  who  was  primarily 
interested  in  theater  for  the  older  crew.   Her  name  was  Linda 
Spector. 

Did  you  meet  with  Linda  Spector? 

Well,  yes.   I  chased  her  down.   I  said,  "Listen,  I've  got  an 
idea."  BORP  has  connections  with  these  churches  and  other 
facilities.   I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  idea  to  have  a 
theater  group  for  disabled  people  to  do  theater,  okay?  Theater  is 
perfect.   The  thing  about  disability  is  it's  already  a  presence. 
It's  a  unique  presence.   It's  something  that  everybody  that's 
disabled  hates  because  they're  standing  or  sitting  or  laying  or 
whatever  they're  doing  in  a  crowd.   It's  their  presence  alone  in 
that  crowd;  usually,  after  a  while,  you  just  get  bored  with  it  and 
ignore  it.   But  that  presence  is  the  basis  of --or  let's  say  that's 
always  the  intersection  of  discrimination.   So  why  not  make  that 
presence  alone—anybody  who's  able-bodied  has  no  experience  with 
it- -make  it  something  that  is  primary  in  their  mind.   The  first 
they  ever  see  of  somebody  disabled  is  their  presence  alone.   It's 
always  shocking,  disturbing.  So  the  association  is  between 
presence  and  theater.   Theater  depends  on  presence. 
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So  I  made  a  spiel  to  Linda  Spector  that  we  should  do  this, 
that  this  would  be  cool.   I  didn't  have  to  do  much  of  a  spiel. 
She  was  more  than  willing.   She  thought  it  was  great. 

Landes:   She  was  sold  on  the  idea. 

Grimes:   Instantaneously.   In  fact,  she  was  glad  somebody  had  come  and  got 
her,  because  she  had  been  partially  involved  in  it  somehow  or 
other.   BORP  is  part  of  this.   I  wanted  to  add  this  as  my  culture 
wing.  My  idea  of  adding  culture  to  the  BORP  agenda  was  to  write 
in  a  theater  group  as  one  of  the  weekly  activities.  And  so  I 
wrote  the  newsletter  of  BORP  and  did  a  little  drawing  of  a  theater 
chair  and  a  mask  or  something  like  that  and  said,  "Theater  for 
Disability."  I  wrote  some  outrageously  rhetorical,  grandiose 
scheme  and  listed  it  in  the  Vista  catalog.   BORP  has  a 
relationship  with  Vista  College. 

Landes:   You  could  get  Vista  credits  for  BORP  classes. 

Grimes:   Right.  And  so  this  was  going  to  be  a  theater  class,  all  right? 
And  you  could  get  credit  for  theater.  And  Linda  Spector  was  a 
certified  instructor.   I  listed  myself  as  co-instructor,  on  the 
possibility  that  maybe  I  could  get  a  frigging  teaching  job  out  of 
this  at  some  point. 

Landes:   What  evolved  out  of  this? 

Grimes:   I'm  getting  there.   It  was  held  at  the  Trinity  Methodist  church  on 
Dana  between  Durant  and  Bancroft.   It's  a  great  big  church,  and  it 
has  always  been  involved  in  community  efforts.  And  so  I  set  the 
time  with  the  church  and  set  the  time  with  Linda  and  did  the  stuff 
over  at  Vista  that  was  in  the  catalog.   I  had  no  idea  who  was 
going  to  show  up. 

I  show  up  there  at  seven  o'clock.   I  go  walking  up  the 
street,  and  I  see  this  tremendous  crowd  in  this  church,  and  I 
figure,  Oh,  they're  having  some  frigging  social  function.   How  are 
the  people  going  to  get  in  here?  I  walk  past  this  long  line,  and 
I  go  in  the  front  door.   They're  all  kind  of  standing  around  in 
the  lobby.   I  have  no  idea  what's  going  on  here.   I  go  through  the 
church  bowels  and  come  out  into  the  auditorium,  and  I  realize,  you 
know,  the  place  is  empty.  The  damn  doors  aren't  open.   Oh,  God, 
they  forgot  to  open  the  doors. 

And  so  I  went  and  got  the  keys,  and  then  it's  when  I 
realized  this  frigging  crowd--!  mean,  this  was  seventy-five,  a 
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hundred  twenty  people.  This  frigging  crowd  was  expecting  theater 
for  the  disabled.   Holy  God!   [Laughing] 

Landes:   So  it  was  able-bodied  people  out  there  that  were  anticipating— 

Grimes:   As  well  as  wheelchairs.   I  saw  wheelchairs  buzzing  around,  but  it 
was  overwhelmingly  able-bodied.   I  open  the  door,  and  the  crowd 
just  filed  in.   I'm  standing  up  there,  and  oh,  my  God!   What  they 
hell  have  I  done?  Where  the  hell  is  Linda?  And  so  I  had  to  make 
an  announcement.  And  so  1  made  an  announcement  that  I  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  people  that  showed  up,  thought  this 
was  great,  but  that  the  intention  of  this  class  was  to  explore 
theater  for  the  disabled,  as  in  you're  disabled  and  you  want  to  do 
theater.  So  I  explained  openly  that  1  was  caught  in  a  bind. 

I  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  intention  was  to  give 
disability  a  means  to  be  theater.  At  the  same  time,  nobody  wants 
to  stand  here  and  argue  discrimination.   So  I  invite  you  all  to 
stay  and  see  how  it  shakes  out.   So  about  that  time—thank  God- 
Linda  got  there  and  started  organizing  it. 

II 

Landes:   What  happened  that  night? 

Grimes:   Eventually  a  certain  number  of  people  just  realized  that  this 

wasn't  going  to  be  a  standard  theater  group.  This  wasn't  going  to 
be  a  learning  and  training  about  theater  as  they  would  expect  it 
in  a  typical  drama  class.   This  was  going  to  have  a  specific  focus 
and  it  was  going  to  revolve  around  disability—either  disability 
issues  or  disability  in  the  concrete,  somehow  or  other.   The  class 
got  whittled  down  to  about  sixty.  Most  of  the  disabled  people 
that  were  there  kind  of  coalesced  in  a  front. 


The  idea  was  to  match  collections  of  able-bodied  with 
collections  of  disabled  people  in  some  kind  of  crude  way,  just 
select  each  other  so  that  we  have  a  couple  of  groups  here.  What 
we'll  do  is  that  we'll  split  this  class  and  make  two  sessions  so 
that  there's  a  mix  of  able-bodied  and  disabled  people  who  are 
interested  and  who  now  understand  what  the  intention  of  this  class 
is  and  its  potential  direction. 

And  so  we  split  it  up.  That  got  it  into  thirty  each,  and 
that's  starting  to  get  into  a  level  that  you  could  actually  deal 
with.   It  took  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  that  eventually  pared  down 
quite  a  bit. 
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Landes:   Did  actual  productions  come  out  of  these  classes? 

Grimes:   They  did  eventually. 

Landes:   Who  were  some  of  the  people  you  remember? 

Grimes:   But  the  primary  thing  was  that  this  wasn't  aimed  toward 
production;  this  was  aimed  at  the  initial  exploration  of 
developing  those  kinds  of  skills  and  developing  understanding  of 
what  a  production  was.   I  had  a  specific  production  that  I 
definitely  wanted  done.   I  already  knew  what  it  was  and  who  I 
wanted  in  it.   I  wanted  Michael  Pachovas  as  one  person  for  sure. 
I  didn't  care--I  could  select  myself  or  anybody  else  that  was 
able-bodied  that  was  the  other  person.  What  it  was  would  be  a 
production  of  Samuel  Beckett's  "Endgame." 

Landes:   Why  did  you  pick  that? 

Grimes:   Because  one  character  is  in  a  chair  or  sits  in  a  chair  and  never 
gets  out  and  is  pushed  around  by  the  other  person.   Although 
Beckett's  stage  instructions  mean  an  overstuffed  chair  on  coasters 
and  although  it's  presented  as  a  semi-male,  semi-female  thing,  it 
is  ultimately  about  a  relationship  that  has  existed  for  so  long 
there's  no  longer  any  identities  involved  in  it,  except  for  it's 
obvious  that  one  of  them  is  able-bodied  and  one  of  them  isn't. 

Landes:   Who  were  some  of  the  disabled  people  that  were  involved  in  this 
project  with  you? 

Grimes:   Well,  okay.  Michael  Pachovas  was  one  of  them,  I  think  Mary  Ann 

Hiserman,  Ticia  Casanova,  Neil  Marcus  for  sure--oh,  God,  I  wish  I 
could  remember.   There's  a  whole  crew  of  people. 

Landes:   Neil  has  gone  on  and  gained  a  national  reputation  as  a  performer. 

Grimes:   Yes,  as  a  performer.   1  eventually  joined  the  class  because  it  was 
obvious  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about  theater.   I  mean,  after 
twenty  minutes  of  watching  Linda  operate,  it  was  apparent  that  I 
could  maybe  be  a  a  literary  consultant,  but  I  certainly  didn't 
know  shit  about  drama  or  presence  or  anything  about  theater.  And 
so  it  was  silly  to  pretend  that  I  was  a  co-instructor,  so  I  just 
joined  the  class. 

Our  first  exercises  were  real  standard  theater  things: 
making  faces  and  doing  movements,  doing  mime.   It  just  so  happened 
that  particular  night  that  Neil  Marcus  and  I  were  paired  together, 
and  we  were  to  do  an  improvisation.   Because  of  his  disability, 
Neil  gets  out  of  his  wheelchair  in  a  uniquely  bizarre  way.   It  has 
to  do  with  balance.   He  curls  his  hands  up  around  his  chest  and 
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then  he  pokes  one  foot  extremely  far  away,  sort  of  a  ballet  move. 
What  that  does  physically,  as  he  shifts  his  weight,  his  center  of 
gravity—so  that  he  could  get  up  on  one  leg,  which  he  can  control 
better  than  the  other—so  he  has  this  torso  bent  over  in  one 
direction,  a  long  leg  extended  with  a  toe  pointed  as  if  in  a 
ballet  movement,  and  then  an  absolutely  rigid  leg  underneath  him. 

In  getting  to  that  position,  I  simply  mimicked  him.   I 
positioned  myself  so  that  I  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
he,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  it  became  a  mirror  to 
each  other. 

Landes:   So  that  was  your  performance  piece  with  Neil. 

Grimes:   That  was  my  performance  piece  with  Neil.  And  it  got  rave  reviews 
from  the  five  or  six  class  members  that  saw  it  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Any  other  observations  on  the  time  you  spent  at  BORP? 

Grimes:   I  wish  that  I  had  been  able  to  live  on  that.   It  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

Landes:   So  you  enjoyed  that  time. 

Grimes:   I  couldn't  because  my  personal  life  was  so  rotten.   But  just  like 
I  saw  engineering  and  disability  and  wheelchairs  and  independent 
living  as  something  of  serious  substance  to  work  on  and  contribute 
[to],  although  recreation  is  trivialized  and  certainly  culture  is 
too,  these  are  dimensions  that  are  really  important  in  people's 
lives.   They  really,  really,  really  improve  the  quality  of  your 
life.   They're  a  real  contribution.   I  just  wish  I  could  have 
lasted  out  on  that  six  bucks  an  hour  [laughing],  but  I  just 
couldn' t . 


Working  at  Center  for  Independent  Living  Wheelchair  Repair  Shop 
[Interview  8:  October  21,  1998]  II 


Landes:   Chuck,  I  understand  that  you  worked  at  the  CIL  wheelchair  repair 
shop.   Tell  me  about  that  job. 

Grimes:   DREDF  was  paying  for  just  a  few  days  a  month.   BORP  had  a  terrible 
wage.   I  was  dying  economically.   I  finally  acquiesced  to  getting 
back  into  wheelchairs.   One  of  the  reasons  I  started  showing  up  in 
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other  places,  outside  of  wheelchair  repair,  [was]  I  was  trying  to 
get  out  of  wheelchair  repair.   I  was  really  sick  of  it.   The  CIL 
shop  at  that  time  was  run  by  Andy  Cayting.  Well,  formally,  Al 
Madruga  and  Andy  Cayting  were  the  people  in  the  shop,  along  with 
Charles  Plummer,  I  think. 

Somebody  had  left.   I  can't  remember  who  it  was.   But  CIL 
opened  up  the  wheelchair  technician  job  in  the  spring  of  "80.   CIL 
always  did  a  kind  of  a  committee  hiring.   If  there  really  was 
somebody  who  was  going  to  end  up  on  payroll,  you  had  to  get  a 
consensus  that  this  was  a  cool  thing  to  do.   You  couldn't  just 
pick  somebody  and  get  him  hired.   There  was  a  whole  bureaucracy. 
CIL  was  bureaucracy.   In  my  opinion  [chuckling],  CIL  was  total 
bureaucracy  [laughing].   It  was  very  political. 

There  was  a  lot  of  dissention  on  the  staff  that  had  to  do 
with  this  old  black-white  integration  issue.   There  weren't  enough 
black  people  on  the  staff,  let  alone  enough  black  people  being 
served  by  CIL,  so  there  was  a  consciousness-raising  group  at  CIL 
who  were  black  and  who  wanted- - 

Landes:   Who  were  some  of  those  people? 

Grimes:  Oh,  God,  I  can't  remember,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  mean,  the 
only  one  that  I  remember  of  all  of  them  happened  to  be  Johnnie 
Lacy. 

Landes:   Joyce  Jackson? 

Grimes:   Joyce  Jackson,  yes.   Name  some  others. 

Landes:   Let's  talk  about  the  issue. 

Grimes:   Let  me  say  I  didn't  want  to  pick  Johnnie  because  I  don't  have  the 
vaguest  idea  what  her  connection  was  to  this  or  not.   I  mean,  we 
just  dealt  with  each  other  in  wheelchairs  and  always  had  a  good 
time. 

At  any  rate,  so  [the]  wheelchair  department  decided  to  hire 
a  black  guy,  specifically.   And  so  they  hired  some  guy-- 

Landes:   Is  this  before  or  after  you  were  hired? 

Grimes:   Before  me.   This  is  how  I  got  the  job.   So  the  guy  didn't  work 

out.   I  don't  know  the  details  of  why.   I  should  say  that  Charles 
Plummer  was  black,  and  so  there  was  already  one  black  guy  in  the 
shop  and  two  white  guys,  Al  Madruga  and  Andy  Cayting.   So  at  any 
rate,  this  guy  didn't  work  out,  so  Andy  called  me.   I  had  made  an 
application  for  this  job  that  spring  and  then  didn't  get  it. 
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Through  the  grapevine--!  mean,  the  disabled  community  had  at  that 
time--a  notoriously  wonderful  grapevine.  You  could  ask  anybody  on 
the  street  and  find  out  just  about  anything. 

Landes:   So  talk  about  your  hiring. 

Grimes:   Andy  called  me  up  and  said,  "Can  you  get  down  here  for  an 

interview?"  Now,  he  was  probably  playing  some  sort  of  game  with 
the  hiring  committee.   I  don't  know.   I  said,  "Sure."  And  then  he 
gave  me  a  day.   It  just  turned  out  that  that  was  in  the  middle  of 
my  last  DREDF  training,  and  I  couldn't  do  it.   So  I  said,  "I  have 


Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes: 
Grimes : 

Landes: 
Grimes: 


to  go  to  Wyoming  that  week, 
be  either  before  or  after." 


I  can't  do  it  that  week.   It  has  to 


He  said,  "Well,  fine.   I'll  get  back  to  you."  Of  course,  he 
didn't.   And  that  happened  in  the  summer.   Somebody  else  was 
hired.  Maybe  this  was  the  process.  I  finally  applied  for  the  job 
and  I  finally  got  the  job  in  January  of  '81.   CIL  was  in  what  used 
to  be  a  Jaguar  dealership,  in  the  old  days,  on  Telegraph  Avenue. 
The  main  office  held  the  main  building  of  that  car  dealership, 
which  would  have  been  all  the  sales  and  demo  space  converted  to 
desks  and  whatnot. 

But  the  Jaguar  dealership  also  had  a  shop  facility,  and  part 
of  that  shop  facility,  the  main  building  of  that  shop  facility, 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  parking  lot.   That's  where 


wheelchair  repair  and  van  modification  for  CIL  was. 
two  guys  that  worked  on  van  modification. 

Doug  Brown  and  Gene  Turitz. 


I  forget  the 


That's  right.   Doug  and  Gene.   They  also  had  a  couple  of  women 
sidekicks  who  were  sort  of  junior  mechanics.   I  hadn't  been  to  CIL 
in  quite  a  while. 

So  when  you  began  working  in  the  wheelchair  shop,  you  had  not  been 
around  for  a  while. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  wheelchair  trip  for  probably  a  year  and  a 
half,  almost  two  years. 

Okay,  so  talk  about  that  job. 

This  was  a  regular  job.   I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  any  other 
way.  Andy  had  the  rules  of  when  you  showed  up,  when  you  left,  how 
long  you  got  for  lunch,  and  what  you  did  and  didn't  get  to  do.   He 
had  originally  applied  for  a  wheelchair  job  at  PDSP  long  ago.   I 
had  not  hired  him  because  I  wanted  to  hire  Andy  Lennox.  Andy 
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Cayting  had  originally  been  involved  in  the  subsequent  stuff  to 
the  Sam-Tina-Lola  affair.   He  had  been  around.   He  had  been  Wally 
Whelan's  attendant  at  that  point  and  had  been  a  friend  of  Paul 
McBride  and  had  applied  for  a  wheelchair  job  at  PDSP.   I  didn't 
know  him.   I  wanted  Andy  Lennox  because  I  knew  that  he  had 
engineering  interest,  he  had  been  an  attendant,  and  so  I  got  him 
hired.   I  hadn't  thought  about  Andy  Cayting  too  much  at  all. 

Landes:   So  now  you're  working  for  Andy  in  the  wheelchair  shop. 

Grimes:   Right.  And  the  reason  I'm  talking  about  this  history  is  because 

Andy  and  I  end  up  together  again.  Andy  is  a  grudge  carrier.  Andy 
is  not  a  nice  guy.   I  didn't  know  that  at  this  point.   I  felt  a 
kind  of  a  disciplinarian  attitude  from  him,  for  no  particular 
reason  at  all.   I  mean,  I  was  showing  up  on  time.   I  was  doing  my 
work. 

Landes:   Towards  you? 

Grimes:   Me,  personally. 

Landes:   Or  everybody  in  the  shop? 

Grimes:   Me,  personally.   But  he  did  it  to  everybody  else  in  the  shop,  too, 
okay?   But  you're  only  most  aware  when  this  gets  focused  on  you. 
Charles  Plummer  was  the  other  guy  in  the  shop.   Charles  was  an 
easy,  fun  guy  to  work  with.  And  Al  is  a  good  guy  to  work  with. 
Al  handled  the  phones.   Charles  did  a  lot  of  on-the-road  repairs 
and  errands  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  Andy  hardly  worked  on 
wheelchairs  at  all.   He  had,  quote,  "administered,  managed," 
unquote,  the  shop  and  would  every  once  in  a  while  do  some  repairs, 
and  he'd  do  them  in  an  extreme  hurry  to  get  them  over  with,  as  a 
kind  of  a  demonstration  as  to  how  slow  you  were.   All  of  this  is 
completely  counter  to  my  whole  concept  of  wheelchairs  and  dealing 
with  people  and  whatnot . 

Landes:   So  how  long  did  you  work  there? 

Grimes:   Well,  that  job  lasted  a  year  and  a  half.   But  I'm  just  giving 
those  first  few  months  impressions.  Within  a  month  of  me 
arriving,  Andy  gave  his  notice  that  he  was  leaving  and,  within  a 
couple  of  weeks,  he  left  and  got  a  job  at  Berkeley  Medical  Supply. 
Now,  I  couldn't  understand  this  at  all,  but  it  must  have  been  that 
CIL  didn't  pay  very  much.   CIL  was  very  shaky  about  getting  your 
paychecks.   And  Berkeley  Medical  paid  more,  had  a  better 
opportunity  because  it  was  a  commercial  outfit  that  just  fixed 
wheelchairs. 
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Andy  could  not  take  the  submission  that  he  had  to  put  up 
with.   Since  he  was  manager--CIL  held  manager  meetings.   Phil 
Draper  was  director.   Judy  Heumann  was  co-director.  And  then 
there  was  the  board.  There  was  also  Greg  Sanders  who  was  services 
coordinator  or  something  like  that.  Who  else?  Georgianna 
Segelken. 

Landes:   So  Andy-- 

Grimes:   Andy  was  in  this  environment.  That's  where  I'm  going  with  this. 

Landes:   So  after  Andy  left,  who  ran  the  shop? 

Grimes:   Well,  this  is  what  I  mean  by  a  political  decision.  Al  Madruga. 

And  Al  and  I  sat  and  talked  about  this,  you  know?  When  Andy  left 
--I  mean,  I  showed  up  at  work  and  Andy  wasn't  there,  so  I  said, 
"So  where's  Andy?"  Because  Andy  was  always  there,  sort  of  in  the 
morning,  tapping  his  foot  and  waiting  for  everyone  to  get  there, 
as  if  everybody  was  at  his  beck  and  call. 

At  any  rate,  Al  said,  "He  got  another  Job.   He  went  to  work 
at  Berkeley  Medical."  I  said,  "What?!  Now  what?"  So  Al  said, 
"Now  we  look  for  a  new  manager,  of  course,"  smiling  [laughing], 
"Chuck."  And  I  said,  "And  who  would  that  might  be,  Al?" 
[laughing]   Anyway,  so  he  said,  "Well,  this  is  the  Center  for 
Independent  Living,  isn't  it,  Chuck?"   [laughing] 

Landes:   So  Al  became-- 

Grimes:   Al  became  the  manager.   All  right. 

Landes:   Did  the  nature  of  the  shop  change  with  the  transition? 

Grimes:   Yes,  a  gigantic  ugly  black  cloud  suddenly  left  [chuckling],  and 
there  was  sunshine  for  a  while.   We  could  just  get  the  Job  done 
without  being  beaten  up  over  whether  we  were  doing  it  right  or  how 
fast  we  were  doing  it  or  anything  else,  you  know? 

CIL  was  structured  differently  than  PDSP.   CIL  had  already 
established  a  billing  department,  and  Georgeanna  Segelken  was 
involved  in  billing.   She  was  over  there  all  the  time.  "What  about 
this  work  order?  What  about  that  work  order?"  Well,  this  is  my 
introduction  to  a  whole  level  of  wheelchair  repair  I  had  never 
dealt  with  before.   I  mean,  I  had  dealt  with  doing  the  repair,  and 
it  didn't  matter  whether  I  got  paid  for  it  or  what  happened  about 
it.  At  CIL,  this  was  a  frigging  business.  This  is  a  community 
business.  And  so  this  was  my  introduction  to  the  business  of 
wheelchair  repair. 
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Landes:   How  did  you  feel  about  it  as  a  business? 

Grimes:   Yes,  well,  it  is  fucked.   It  is  a  terrible,  terrible,  terrible 
business.   You're  hearing  a  lot  now—fifteen  or  so  odd  years  of 
bitterness  and  struggle,  with  wheelchairs  as  a  business  versus 
wheelchairs  as  a  mode  of  independence,  okay?  So,  like,  I  moved 
from  a  political  context  of  self-determination  and  a  lot  of  other 
kind  of  rhetoric  to  just  a  hard-core,  straight-ahead,  "You  don't 
get  the  repair  unless  we  get  the  frigging  check."  This  is  a  big 
mind  blower  to  me. 

I  feel  like  I  have  to  interject  this  personal  note.   I  had 
worked  at  CIL  for  two  months  when  I  had  a  gigantic  fight  with  my 
wife,  and  she  threw  me  out;  and  that  was  at  the  end  of  a  fifteen- 
year  relationship.   So  my  world--my  wife,  my  kid,  my  house—all  of 
it  was  blown  away,  and  I  literally  moved  out  in  my  truck,  with  a 
backpack  and  went  to  stay  at  somebody's  house.   From  there,  I  was 
kind  of  wandering  for  March,  April  and  May--dif ferent  places. 

Landes:   But  you're  working  at  CIL. 

Grimes:   Yes,  I'm  working  at  CIL.   I  should  say  that  all  the  places  that  I 
could  find  to  crash  and  stay,  every  one  of  them  were  disabled 
people  that  I  knew.   So  that  was  the  community  that  when  I  really 
frigging  needed  it,  was  there.   Now,  of  course,  it  was  based  on 
friendship  and  not  political  reasons,  but  even  so,  at  that  point 
in  time,  it's  hard  to  imagine  able-bodied  friends  that  I  would 
have  had  at  that  point  being  willing  to  just  simply  say,  "Sure, 
stay  on  the  couch."  Because  the  whole  mood  of  the  country—this 
is  the  early  Reagan  years—the  whole  mood  of  the  country  had 
really  changed  by  1981.   That  solidarity  stuff  and  that 
independence  stuff --that  was  over.  Anyhow,  that  was  what  was 
going  on  with  my  life.  And  so,  in  a  way,  CIL  was  kind  of  sanity, 
if  you  could  believe  that.   Hopefully,  other  people  will  talk 
about  CIL  around  here,  and  you'll  get  the  idea  that  if  that  was  my 
idea  of  sanity,  I  was  in  bad  shape  [laughing]. 

Landes:   I  think  people  had  a  range  of  feelings  about  CIL,  and  many  are 
conflicting. 

Grimes:   Conflicting.  Anyhow,  so  wheelchair  repair  was  done  as  a  business, 
but  it  was  a  soft-core  business.   Of  course,  there  were  people  who 
weren't  going  to  pay,  who  didn't  have  their  cards,  so  you  Just  did 
it,  did  a  work  order,  and  shined  it  on.   I  don't  want  to  make  it 
sound  like  too  big  a  formal  deal,  but  there  was  a  serious  effort. 
And  the  reason  there  was  a  serious  effort  is  because  CIL  didn't 
have  any  money,  and  they  were  always  strapped.   The  shop  had  to  be 
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Landes : 
Grimes: 

Landes: 
Grimes: 


able  to  at  least  look  like  it  potentially  could  pay  for  itself  or 
it  was  going  to  be  out  of  there,  because  it  was  one  of  the  few 
money  makers.   Outside  of  federal,  state,  and  county  money—there 
wasn't  any  other  money  coming  in  there,  and  they  needed  every  dime 
they  could  get.   So  there  was  a  great  weight  to  charge  and  to 
charge  adequately  for  what  you  were  doing. 

At  any  rate,  the  rhythm  of  the  days  were  different,  too.  We 
would  get  calls  for  people  who  could  not  come  in.  Almost  always 
at  PDSP,  for  instance,  we'd  just  go  get  the  people  and  haul  them 
in.   But  the  vans  at  C1L  were  not  really  done  up  to  pick  people 
up.   They  were  service  vans  that  would  pick  up  chairs  but  not 
people.   This  was  another  different  kind  of  concept  than  I  was 
used  to. 

At  any  rate,  Charles  and  Andy  had  gone  around  and  around--! 
later  found  out--for  years  and  years.   Basically,  Charles  had  been 
Andy's  nemesis,  and  Andy  had  been  Charles's  nemesis.   I  mean,  they 
had  been  at  each  other  like  cats  and  dogs  for  however  long  they 
both  worked  there.  When  Andy  left,  Charles  kept  on  for  a  few 
months,  but  Charles  left,  too. 

We  hired  another  guy  and  also  I  think  probably  the  first 
woman  into  that  shop. 


Who  was  that? 

Constance  Maloney. 
Constance. 


After  Charles  Plummer  left,  it  was  me  and 


So  eventually  you're  involved  in  a  strike  at  CIL. 
correct? 


Is  that 


Yes.   One  of  the  things  is  I  got  to  deal  with  Constance. 
Constance  was  an  easy  person  to  work  for  with  me.  Al  liked  to 
work  on  wheelchairs.   He  was  in  a  push  chair  and  was  a  fairly 
athletic  guy.   He  played  basketball,  for  instance,  so  he  was 
pretty  mobile,  so  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  he  could  do. 
We  had  a  program  there  that  attempted  to  get  disabled  kids  in 
particular  and  other  disabled  people  involved  in  learning 
wheelchair  repair,  so  there  was  a  lot  of  good  stuff  going  on  at 
CIL. 

We  also  had  some  arrangements  with  some  of  the  outlying 
schools  and  community  centers,  so  that  we  would  fix  their  chairs. 
For  instance,  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center  was  one  of  them.   We'd  go 
up  to  the  CP  Center.  Another  one  was  a  senior  center  in  San 
Francisco  that's  very  well  known.  And  so  we  were  doing  sort  of 
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community  outreach  and  community  services  in  a  sort  of  a  proactive 
way,  in  support  of  their  community  organizations. 

At  any  rate,  one  of  the  things—what  I  said  about  paychecks. 
I  mean,  that  was  serious. 

Landes:   Paychecks  often  didn't  arrive  on  time. 

Grimes:   Pcheh!   It's  not  a  matter  of  not  arriving  on  time.   It's  a  matter 
it  became  a  not-very-funny  joke  after  a  while.  Are  there 
paychecks,  period?  Not  only  arrive  on  time,  but  are  there  any? 
And  so  that  got  to  be  a  game.  We  got  a  new  grant;  we  got  another 
quarterly  chunk  of  our  grant  for  so-and-so.   This  would  be  a  rumor 
from  Georgeanna  because  she  was  a  paperwork  person  for  the  shop, 
who  worked  in  the  main  building.   She  was  tied  into  the  general 
rumor  mill  inside  CIL  about  what's  going  on  and  what  isn't  going 
on. 

Phil  and  Judy  were  such  consummate  politicians  that  you 
couldn't  just  go  up  and  ask  Phil,  "Well,  are  there  paychecks?"-- 
he'd  just  laugh  and  say,  "Well,  we  sure  hope  so,  Chuck."   "Well, 
goddamn  it,  Phil.   I  mean,  really,  are  there  going  to  be 
paychecks?   Not  'we  hope  so.'" 


Strike  at  CIL:  Fall  1981 


Landes:   Let's  lead  up  to  the  strike. 

Grimes:   This  is  getting  to  the  strike.   This  is  why  there  was  a  strike. 

Landes:   Okay,  then  summarize  the  issues  leading  to  it. 

Grimes:   The  issues  were  that  there  was  no  money,  and  CIL  was  in  this 

chronic  deficit.   Every  time  there  would  be  a  flow  of  money,  it 
got  to  be  an  issue  of  who  had  dibs  on  the  money  because  there  was 
never  enough.   So  do  you  not  pay  the  disabled  people  who  are 
working  there  and  getting  checks,  subsistence  checks  of  some  sort 
from  the  state;  or  do  you  pay  the  able-bodied  people,  who  have  no 
money  at  all  from  anywhere  else  but  whatever  CIL  manages  to  get 
them? 

So  this  is  a  resurfacing  of  the  conflict  between  the  able- 
bodied  and  the  disabled.   I  frankly  think  that  however  they  did 
it,  it  didn't  make  any  difference.   There  wasn't  enough  money. 
It's  never  going  to  get  resolved,  so  there's  no  point  in  getting 
upset. 
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At  any  rate,  somebody  in  the  accounting  department  got 
fired.   The  rumor  was  that  it  was  the  woman  lover  of  the  main 
accountant.   The  main  accountant  was  pissed  off --or  somebody  was 
pissed  off  that  the  other  woman  got  fired  by  another  bank  of 
people. 

Landes:   Let's  not  focus  on  the  rumor  mill  but  what— 

Grimes:   This  is  the  strike!   This  is  what  started  the  strike! 

Landes:   How  did  it  lead  to  the  strike? 

Grimes:   It  started  off  as  a  protest  by  the  women  employees,  specifically 
the  lesbian,  gay  women—both  black  and  white—and  mostly  able- 
bodied,  as  a  matter  of  fact— as  a  strike  of  protest  about  this  one 
woman  getting  fired  or  getting  laid  off.   It  almost  immediately 
escalated  into  this  whole  able-bodied  versus  disabled  thing,  and 
then  it  escalated  into  getting  paychecks  on  time.  And  the  list  of 
demands  just  turned  into  a  Christmas  tree. 

Landes:   And  this  is  fall  of  1981? 

Grimes:   Yes,  roughly.   It  would  be  that.   So  I  hadn't  been  there  more  than 
eight  frigging  months,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  I'm  in  a  major 
strike. 

Landes:   Did  you  play  a  role  in  it? 

Grimes:   Oh,  God,  I  sure  didn't  [laughing].   I  didn't  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.   I  was  struggling  with  my  kid,  trying  to— 

Landes:   But  did  you  play  in  a  role  in  it? 

Grimes:   I  walked  the  picket  line.   Zona  [Roberts]  worked  at  CIL  in  the 

counseling  department,  and  she  and  I  walked  the  picket  line.   We 
had  been  adversaries  in  one  program.   Now  we  were  comrades  in 
another  program.   But  half  the  people  that  the  strike  was  against 
--like  Greg  Sanders,  Phil  Draper,  Judy  Heumann- -these  are  all 
people  that  I  have  been  intimately  involved  with  in  fixing  their 
wheelchairs  and  listening  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  careers 
and  engaging  politically  and  being  there  in  various  little  places. 

I  wasn't  really  striking  against  them.   I  mean,  I  don't  know 
why  I  was  striking.   I  wanted  my  damn  paycheck,  you  know?   I  don't 
care  anymore.   That's  what  I  came  down  to.  I've  got  a  kid.   If  I 
can't  support  my  kid,  I  can't  have  my  kid.   See,  I  was  a  single 
guy  now.   I  was  paying  some  bullshit  child  support,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  bucks  bucks  a  month  child  support,  to  a  woman  who  was 
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making  thirty- five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  I  wasn't  even 
clearing  seventeen. 

Landes:   How  did  the  strike  get  resolved? 

Grimes:   It  dragged  on.   1  walked  the  picket  line  for  about  a  week  and  a 
half,  and  I  would  walk  the  picket  line  and  then  I'd  go  in  and 
work,  and  then  I'd  come  back  out  and  walk  the  picket  line.   I  got 
a  lot  of  stick  from  that  because  I'm  not  supposed  to  be  working 
there.   But  there  was  stuff  to  do.   People  weren't  going  to  come 
in.   Some  people  were.   There  was  stuff  to  do.   I  don't  know.   I 
didn't  really  support  the  strike,  you  know?  These  are  issues 
that  —  I  mean,  I  did  support  the  strike.   I  want  my  damn  money. 
But  I  didn't.   I  was  mixed.   I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind. 
Everything  about  CIL  was  that  way. 

Finally,  I  decided  okay,  I  don't  support  the  strike.   I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  these  gay  and  lesbian  issues  tearing 
apart  a  community  service  project  that  is  already  crumbling 
because  it  has  no  money.   I  am  not  going  to  kick  the  very  dog  that 
feeds  me,  when  it  can  afford  to  feed  me.   So  I  just  decided,  on 
principle,  that  I  would  no  longer  walk  the  picket  line.   I  would 
not  talk  against  the  pickets,  either.   But  I  did  openly  oppose 
them  after  that. 

Landes:   How  much  longer  did  you  work  at  the  wheelchair  shop  there? 

Grimes:   Ah,  well,  you  know,  work  goes  on.   Sometime  that  next  spring, 
which  would  have  been  spring  of  '82,  I  finally  got  a  divorce 
settlement  from  my  ex-wife.   I  did  not  make  her  sell  the  house  and 
then  split  the  proceeds.   What  I  did  was  just  pick  a  figure  and 
say,  "That's  what  I  probably  put  into  this  house."   It  was  twenty 
grand,  out  of  a  house  that  was  already  worth  eighty  to  a  hundred 
grand,  and  I  said,  "Okay,  that's  enough.   I  know  you  can  get  it." 
We  made  that  settlement.   I  already  have  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  bills  accumulated  over  the  strike  and  a  bunch  of 
other  issues,  and  so  I  paid  off  all  those  bills. 

Well,  at  this  point,  I  had  dropped  down  to  part-time  work 
because  the  shop  couldn't  afford  more. 


CIL  Computer  Training  Program 


Landes :   So  then  where  did  you  go  to  work? 
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Grimes:   I'm  leading  up  to  it.   I  needed  to  get  out  of  wheelchairs.   This 
strike  business  was  crazy.   The  collapsing  infrastructure  of  CIL 
was  crazy.   And  so  I  tried  to  get  a  Job  at  Berkeley  Medical,  but 
Andy  wasn't  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.   He  Just 
basically  shined  me.   So  okay,  that's  a  closed  trip. 

So  I  applied  to  the  (CIL]  Computer  Training  Program  because 
I  had  also  started  taking  computer  classes  in  "79  at  night  in  an 
effort  to  get  an  education. 

Landes:   And  what  did  you  do- 
Grimes:   Re-educate  myself  into  computers. 
Landes:   And  what  did  you  do  at  CTP? 

Grimes:   Well,  when  I  applied,  what  I  was  really  applying  for  was  the  TA 

position.   You  support  the  general  training  effort  and  do  so  in  a 
lot  of  different  ways.   One  of  them  is  you  prepare  class  notes, 
you  do  all  the  xeroxing,  you  take  care  of  the  networks --whatever 
happens  to  be  going  on.   That  means  the  modems  and  the  cables  and 
all  that  junk.   But  there  was  somebody  else  that  did  the  bulk  of 
the  serious  part  of  that.  And  you  attended  classes  and  got  to  go 
through  the  classes  and  get  the  training,  in  exchange,  for  free. 

Landes:   So  you  were  the  notetaker  at  CTP. 

Grimes:   I  forget  what  they  called  me.   That's  right!   I  had  to  take  notes 
all  the  time.   Oh,  I  forgot  about  all  of  that.   I  took 
meticulously  good  notes,  I  might  add. 

II 

Landes:   What  were  your  observations  regarding  the  [CILJ  Computer  Training 
Program? 

Grimes:   Well,  for  one  thing,  I  knew  some  of  the  people  involved  because 

Joni  [Breves]  had  been  good  buddies  with  Georgeanna  [Segelken],  so 
I  had  seen  Joni  around  CIL  all  the  time.   In  fact,  that's  how  I 
basically  applied  for  the  Job  and  found  out  about  it.   Several  of 
the  people  that  had  been  to  PDSP  ended  up  going  to  CTP.   They  went 
to  Cal,  and  then  they  got  a  real  life,  which  means  they  decided 
they  were  going  to  get  a  real  Job,  a  real  professional  Job,  and 
they  looked  at  the  Computer  Training  Program  as  a  means  to  do 
that.   Ralph  Boemio  did  that,  for  example. 

Landes:   Talk  about  your  observations. 
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Grimes:   Okay.   I  had  heard  about  this  program  already,  and  I  had  been 

taking  computer  classes  at  Cal  extension  center.   I  had  already 
gone  through  a  Fortran  class  and  a  Basic  class  and  a  general 
business  computing- -about  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half  worth  of  night 
classes. 

I  wasn't  anywhere  near  what  was  supposed  to  go  on  with 
instructors  and  professional  people  that  came  to  this  program.   We 
happen  to  be  talking  in  this  tape  in  this  very  program  today.  At 
least,  Joni  is  still  here.   I  thought  I  could  do  a  good  job,  so  I 
sold  myself. 

Landes:   As  a  programmer. 

Grimes:   As  a  notetaker,  as  a  real  technical  assistant  to  the  classes,  as  a 
TA.   So  we  started  in.   Right  away,  I  realized  that  me  and  the 
instructor—the  instructors  at  CTP  at  that  time  were  hired  ad  hoc. 
In  other  words,  you  got  a  contract  to  be  an  instructor,  and  you 
were  the  primary  instructor,  and  you  ran  the  daytime  courses.   I 
can't  remember  the  specific  time,  but  the  day  starts  mid-morning 
and  then  it  ran  all  the  way  past  dinner.   From  ten  to  about  one  or 
two,  you  were  dealing  with  the  instructor  and  current  projects  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  You  took  a  break,  and  then  you  returned  after 
about  an  hour  or  so  and  started  your  afternoon  programming  work. 

There  was  a  moderately  large  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
building  on  Milvia  Street.   It  had  a  bunch  of  computers  and  a 
bunch  of  tables.   You  basically  pulled  up  to  your  computer.   This 
was  '82,  so  they  were  just  beginning  to  get  personal  computers. 
But  the  main  way  they  were  handled  is  they  were  on  networks.   They 
were  networked  to  SoCal,  which  is  Standard  Oil  of  California  in 
Walnut  Creek.   There  was  a  Fireman's  Fund  computer.   It  was  a  big 
mainframe  in  San  Francisco.   It  was  an  IBM  370,  I  think. 

Landes:   Talk  about  what  role  you  think  CTP  played  in  the  disabled 
community. 

Grimes:   Let  me  just  describe  it  a  little  bit  more  than—the  role  comes 
right  out  of  what  it  is .   So  the  idea  was  you  went  and  you  took 
these  classes,  programming  classes.   You  got  this  very  intensive 
training,  and  then  every  three  months  you  were  reviewed  by  a 
professional  review  staff,  who  came  in  from  business  and  industry 
and  programming.   There  were  two  or  three-person  panels.   Each 
student  presented  his  work.   The  reviewers  looked  at  the 
programming,  asked  questions  about  it,  and  evaluated  you. 

So  the  first  part  of  this  had  to  do  with  Basic,  and  the 
second  part  of  it  had  to  do  with  COBOL,  and  at  the  same  time, 
after  COBOL,  there  was  also  Assembler  and  JCL.   These  are  older 
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systems.   At  any  rate,  the  point  to  this  is  that  I  had  my 
expertise  that  I  could  offer  in  Basic.   Right  off,  I  started 
getting  in  trouble  with  the  instructor,  Jack  Randolph,  a  Southern 
guy.   Joni  already  had  sort  of  a  queasiness  about  him.   She  wasn't 
too  sure  he  was  all  that  effective  a  guy,  but  that's  who  they 
hired,  and  that's  who  they  were  going  to  have  to  live  with. 

The  problem  was  I  didn't  think  he  knew  anything  about  damn 
computers.   Well,  this  sets  up  a  problem  that  happens.   The  role 
of  this  program  is  to  actually  get  people  jobs.   You  go  through 
this  project—you  go  through  the  reviews,  and  you  either  make  a 
connection  with  business  people  in  the  process  of  the  reviews--! 
mean,  some  of  these  reviewers  are  actually  actively  looking  for 
programmers  and  system  people—or  were  at  that  time. 

And  there  was  also  a  job  placement  process.  They  gave  you 
names  of  places  to  go  and  show  your  portfolio.  About  this  time 
was  probably  the  first  couple  of  years  that  they  would  have  had 
any  difficulty  placing  almost  everyone  in  the  class. 

Landes:   Because  of  the  economy? 

Grimes:   Because  of  the  economy,  because  this  was  right  on  the  frigging 
early  eighties  recession.   It  also  corresponded  to  a  transition 
that  was  going  on.   Corporations  were  getting  rid  of  their  damn 
computer  staff.   They  realized  that  they  were  eating  millions  in 
profit. 

Landes:   So  what  impact  did  this  have  on  you  and  the  class  there  at  CTP? 

Grimes:   Well,  what's  happening  is  that  this  particular  class  is  having  a 
lot  of  trouble.   It  was  having  trouble  first  learning  the 
programming.   I  kind  of  let  it  go  as  TA.   I  just  ran  support.    I 
took  the  notes  of  whatever  it  was  that  Jack  [Randolph]  presented. 
I  looked  up  the  problems  in  the  book  and  solved  them  myself  and 
made  sure  that  I  knew  that  these  solutions  worked.  And  then  I 
used  those  as  a  means  to  grade  the  programs  that  came  in. 

The  other  thing  that  I  did  is  I  debugged  programs.   Like, 
all  day  long,  people  were  over  at  computers.   I  don't  know  how 
it's  run  now,  but  in  those  days  everybody  knew  each  other.   I  was 
supposed  to  be  the  TA.   I  was  the  guy  that  was  supposed  to  be 
there  to  help  them.   So  they  would  say,  "Hey,  Chuck,  what  the  hell 
is  going  on  with  this?"  And  I'd  look  at  it.   It's  pretty  tough 


even  to  debug  an  absolutely  elementary  student  program, 
got  to  kind  of  know  what's  going  on  here! 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  I  was  actively  working. 


You've 
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Landes:   So  eventually  you  left  CTP. 

Grimes:   I  did.  What  happened  is  that  Jack  doesn't  know  enough  Basic--I'm 
pretty  sure  Jack  was  reading  Basic  in  his  office  in  order  to  be 
able  to  present  it  within  a  couple  of  hours.   Like,  I  don't  think 
he  understood  Basic.   I  don't  think  he  understood  how  it  worked. 
And  the  reason  I'm  saying  this  is  because  I  was  having  a  great  old 
time,  beginning  to  be  a  teacher  for  a  change,  because  I  always 
wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  And  I  was  on  safe  ground  with  Basic. 

But  then  we  switched  to  COBOL.   Basic  was  an  older 
generation  of  program  that  followed  a  top-down  and  linear  kind  of 
programming.  And  COBOL  was  so  gigantic  and  so  flexible  that  they 
completely  reconfigured  it  as  what's  called  a  procedure-oriented 
language.   This  is  where  you  built  a  bunch  of  tiny  little  modules 
and  then  you  just  call  them  whenever  you  want. 

Landes:   Okay,  but  let's  focus  on  the  program  itself. 

Grimes:   So  I  was  completely  out  of  my  element  all  of  a  sudden,  once  we 

switched  to  COBOL.   Jack  had  supposedly  been  a  COBOL  programmer. 
Okay.   So  now  I  don't  know  what  I'm  doing,  Jack  doesn't  know  what 
he's  doing,  the  students  don't  know  what  they're  doing,  and  also 
my  personal  life  has  gone  into  complete  chaos.   I  still  have  my 
kid  half  time,  and  I'm  having  [a]  tremendous  amount  of  problems 
with  drinking  and  drugs.   So  I'm  showing  up  to  work  heavily  hung 
over  a  lot  of  the  time  and  wandering  my  way  through  things  that  I 
don't  understand  and  don't  know. 

I  basically  get  mad. 
Landes:   And  quit  CTP? 

Grimes:   I  did  my  presentation  to  the  review  committee,  and  I  did  fine  on 
the  Basic  thing,  but  it  also  involved  the  first  programs  with 
COBOL,  and  I  just  fell  flat  on  my  face.   I  mean,  I  wanted  to 
understand  how  COBOL  worked.  What  was  happening  with  the  rest  of 
the  students  was  they  were  basically  just  assembling  enough  of  the 
exercises  to  put  together,  cut  and  paste  a  program  they  didn't 
understand  how  it  worked.   They  just  figured  out  if  we  put  this 
module  here  and  that  module  there  and  I  don't  even  care  how  it 
works  —  if  we  put  them  in  these  locations,  it  will  work. 

We  did  this  kind  of  ad  hoc.   I  took  it  upon  myself  to  try 
and  work  out  the  real  problem.   I  fell  apart.   I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  doing,  so  my  program  didn't  work,  and  it  had  a  different 
design.   The  reviewers  looked  at  this.   They  couldn't  figure  out 
why  I  was  doing  my  own  design.   I  didn't  want  to  go  into  all  this 
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kind  of  crap.   I  mean,  I'm  supposed  to  be  making  a  professional 
presentation,  even  if  my  program  doesn't  work. 

I  did  my  best  and,  of  course,  I  get  a  bad  review.   Tension 
has  been  building  up  for  four  or  five  months.   Jack  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  say  that  the  reason  why  the  class  is  falling  apart  is 
because  I'm  not  doing  my  Job. 

Landes:   So  you  felt- 
Grimes:   I  said  to  Jack,  and  Jack  and  Joni  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  room, 
and  Jack  was  reviewing  me  and  asking  questions  about  whether  I 
really  needed  to  continue  with  the  program,  and  I  said,  "No,  I 
don't  need  this  shit." 

Landes:   So  you  left  CTP. 

Grimes:   I  left  CTP.   I  came  back  when  Jack  wasn't  there,  and  I  sat  down 

and  I  had  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Joni,  and  I  explained  to  her 
everything  that  was  going  on,  including  all  my  problems,  my 
personal  problems.   She  was  extremely  understanding.   She  knew 
what  I  was  talking  about.   It  was  like  I  didn't  have  to  say 
anything.   But  it  was  a  kind  of  an  obligation  because  I  had  a 
tremendous  respect  for  this  program  and  always  have—and  like  it, 
like  the  idea  of  it,  and  to  have  failed  in  it  is-- 

Landes:   Not  good. 

Grimes:   Not  good  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Okay.   So  at  that  point  you  begin  working  in  wheelchair  repair 
again,  correct? 

Grimes:   Yes. 
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V  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DISABILITY  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT:  1960s- 1990s 


The  Contrast  between  Services  in  the  Profit  and  Nonprofit  Sectors 


Landes:   Rather  than  go  through  each  of  your  jobs  in  wheelchair  repair 
since  1982,  I'd  like  to  focus  on  your  observations  about  the 
differences  between  nonprofit  and  private  shops.   You  had 
previously  worked  both  at  PDSP  and  CIL  in  the  nonprofit  sector, 
and  then  you  moved  into  the  for-profit  businesses.   Talk  a  little 
about  the  differences  in  the  private  sector. 

Grimes:   Yes,  night  and  day.   This  was  at  the  height  of  the  kind  of  move 
from  the  model  society  as  service,  progressive,  beneficial, 
people-oriented--which  is  the  whole  sixties  and  seventies  was  all 
about—to  this  hard-core  business.   Business  is  it.  We  eat,  live, 
breathe,  and  shit  money  and  business,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
life.   That  was  historical  change.   It  was  happening  exactly  at 
this  period,  and  there  I  was,  in  a  damn  petty-ass,  hose  the  state 
out  of  their  claims,  crummy  medical  supply  business.  And  I've 
been  there  ever  since  [laughing].  And  it's  now  what?  Ninety- 
eight?  So  I've  now  put  in  more  years  in  the  private  sector  than  I 
did  in  the  nonprofit  and  the  completely  service-oriented  and 
educational  sector. 

Landes:   Talk  about  some  of  the  differences. 
Grimes:   Okay.   Let  me  just  name  the  businesses. 
Landes:   Sure. 

Grimes:   So  it  started  off,  it  was  Berkeley  Medical  Supply.   That  was  owned 
by  Ron  Hawkins.   Ron  sold  it  to  Shield  Medical,  which  was  a 
medium-sized  corporation  in  southern  California.  That  medium- 
sized  little  medical  supply  business  in  Los  Angeles  was 
immediately  or  simultaneously  bought  out  by  Bard  Surgical,  who  is 
a  giant  East  Coast,  New  Jersey  surgical  supply  outfit  that's  right 
up  there  with  Johnson  &  Johnson. 
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Okay.   So  I  actually  wind  up  working  for  Shield.   The  way  I 
got  the  job  at  Berkeley  Medical  is  that  Andy  Cayting,  who  had  left 
CIL,  had  gone  to  work  at  Berkeley  Medical.   I  went  down  there, 
expecting  to  see  Andy  and  beg  him  for  a  job,  and  he  wasn't  there. 
He  had  just  left  and  established  his  own  shop  on  University. 
When  I  walked  in  the  door,  I  looked  around,  and  there  was  Bridget 
Perry  working  on  a  chair,  and  I  looked  around  and  introduced 
myself,  said,  "Hi,  my  name  is  Chuck  Grimes.   I  used  to  work  at  CIL 
and  fixed  wheelchairs,  and  PDSP.   Is  Andy  around?"  She  said,  "No, 
he  left.   He  opened  his  own  shop."  So  I  said,  "Well,  gee,  who  do 
I  see  about  applying  for  a  job.   Do  you  have  any  jobs  here?   I 
assume  if  he  just  left,  there's  some  jobs." 

She  started  to  say  something.   Just  then,  Mark  Hawkins,  Ron 
Hawkins's  younger  brother,  walks  around  the  corner,  takes  one  look 
at  me,  and  says,  "Follow  me."  And  so  I  went  into  his  office,  and 
basically  they  hired  me  on  the  spot.   He  said,  "We'll  just  put  you 
on  probation,  but  consider  yourself  hired.   Show  up  tomorrow." 

Landes:   And  you  worked  with  Bridget  there  at  Berkeley  Medical? 

Grimes:   Yes.   Well,  it  was  Berkeley  Medical  at  that  point,  and  then  it 
soon  become  Shield. 

Next  I  worked  for  Wheelchairs  of  Berkeley,  which  was  the 
shop  that  Andy  had  opened  after  he  left  Berkeley  Medical. 

Then  after  me  and  Andy  finally  split  up,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  had  about  four  years  from  '92  to  '96  doing 
something  else.   The  first  time  in  my  life,  I'm  not  at  a  frigging 
job. 

Landes:   And  then  you  come  back  to  wheelchair  repair  in  1996  at  Grandmar. 

Grimes:   At  Grandmar,  yes.   I  have  to  say  my  current  employer  is  the  best 
employer  that  I  have  ever  had  in  the  private  sector,  period,  bar 
none.   So  I'm  happier  there--!  would  say  that  the  spirit  there, 
even  the  look  of  the  place,  is  a  lot  like  the  old  CIL  warehouse 
because  that's  what  it  is.   It's  a  warehouse.  There's  chairs  all 
over.   Here's  an  irony.  One  of  the  guys  I  work  with  now  is  Loy 
Buoy.   Loy  was  a  South  Vietnamese  army  officer,  ARVN  [Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam] ,  okay?  So  he  was  in  Vietnam,  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  when  I  was  protesting  and  being  an  attendant  in 
'68,  '69. 

The  other  guy's  name  is  Larry  Guevara.   He's  a  Native 
American  Puerto  Rican.   He  was  working  as  an  aircraft  mechanic  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  [Air  Force  Base]  [chuckling].   So  here's  a  guy 
[laughing] --the  South  Vietnamese  army,  the  United  States  Air 
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Force,  and  a  goddamn  war  protestor  [laughing].   We're  all  fixing 
wheelchairs. 

Landes:   What  makes  Grandmar  a  good  place  to  work? 

Grimes:   The  only  thing  you  can  say  is  that  in  the  private  sector, 

especially  in  a  small  business,  the  personality  of  the  owner  is 

the  business. 

Landes:   Who's  the  owner? 

Grimes:   The  owner's  name  is  John  Caines.   He's  a  wonderful  old  guy  who 

started  off  as  a  Jet  navigator  with  British  Airways  and  later  Hong 
Kong,  and  through  a  lot  of  flukes  in  his  own  career,  he  ended  up 
with  a  lot  of  money  and  came  to  this  country  and  literally 
couldn't  get  into  this  country  unless  he  owned  a  business,  so  he 
just  started  a  business  on  a  pretext  so  he  could  get  into  the 
country. 

Landes:   And  he  started  wheelchair  repair? 

Grimes:   He  started  off,  actually,  making  these  yachting  cushion  covers 

that  hang  over  the  side  of  boats  so  that  they  don't  bang  into  the 
dock?  And  somebody  got  him  to  make  some  wheelchair  upholstery  on 
a  fluke,  since  he  had  all  the  materials  and  whatnot,  so  he  made 
some  wheelchair  upholstery  and  got  to  know  the  disabled  community 
and  decided  "that's  great.   That's  kind  of  fun."  He  was  already 
having  some  kind  of  hassle  with  the  yacht.   So  at  any  rate,  he 
started  up  the  company.   Essentially,  they  take  the  billing  and 
they'd  bill  it  and  they'd  sort  of  get  paid  or  not  get  paid.  At 
any  rate,  he  lost  I  don't  know  how  many  millions  of  bucks  with 
this  business.  Maybe  two  million,  doing  essentially  what  CIL  and 
PDSP  were  doing,  which  is  repair  everything  and  bill  what  you  can. 

At  any  rate,  by  the  time  1  got  there,  though,  he  had  had  to 
mend  his  ways. 

Landes:   He  restored  a  little  financial  order? 


The  Disabled  Community  in  the  Reagan  Years 


Grimes:   Yes.  And  so  that's  where  I'm  working  at  the  moment. 

Landes:   And  so  what  are  some  of  the  changes  that  you've  have  seen?  You've 
talked  a  lot  about  this  transition  period  in  the  early  Reagan 
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years,  as  there's  a  national  change  towards  a  more  individualistic 
orientation. 

Grimes:   Right. 

Landes:  How  do  you  see  this  reflected  in  the  disabled  community?  You've 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  disabled  community  in  Berkeley  now  for 
thirty  years. 

Grimes:   Well,  '68  to-- 

Landes:   Sixty-eight  to  '98  is  thirty  years. 

Grimes:   Oh,  shit!   [laughing]   I  was  thinking  twenty,  twenty-five,  you 
know? 

Landes:   Talk  about  your  reflections  about  these  changes. 

Grimes:   All  right.   I  think  the  CIL  strike  in  a  lot  of  ways  wasn't  so  much 
the  CIL  strike.   CIL  all  of  a  sudden  fractionated  over  this. 

Landes:   You're  saying  it  never  healed? 

Grimes:   No,  it  never  healed  from  that.   That  killed  it. 

Landes:   The  spirit,  you're  talking  about? 

Grimes:   Yes,  but  it  also  killed  a  lot  of  the  programs.   What  happened  is 

they  didn't  have  the  money.   It  was  pointless  to  be  beating  a  dead 
horse,  or  striking  a  dead  horse.   Christ.  Anyhow,  they  didn't 
have  the  money.   They  were  in  deep  financial  problems.   They  got 
audited  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.   Part  of  the  way  they 
were  trying  to  pay  paychecks  was  by  not  putting  in  their  tax 
quarterlies.   If  you  don't  pay  your  tax  quarterlies,  man,  the  IRS 
will  come  and  get  you.   They  didn't  have  it.   They  had  been  paying 
salaries  on  the  so-called  tax  quarterlies  they  were  supposed  to  be 
putting  in.   What  kind  of  choice  are  you  supposed  to  make  in  that 
kind  of  a  crunch?  Pay  the  people  who  work,  or  advance  their  damn 
taxes? 

Anyhow,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  fucking  closed  them 
down!   It  basically  put  them  on  a  "Okay,  you  have  collateral.   You 
have  things  that  you  can  sell,  and  you  sell  them,  and  you  pay  us." 
What  they  did  is  they  sold  the  damn  land.   It  was  the  one  thing 
that  they  could  actually  cash  in  on.   I  don't  know.   This  parking 
lot  and  where  the  original  shop  was  was  a  section  of  land  that  is 
now  Tower  Records  and  Uncle  Sam's. 

Landes:   So  they  sold  that  land  to  pay-- 
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Grimes:   To  pay  the  damn  IRS. 

Landes:   Okay,  but  talk  more  about  what  happens  within  the  community. 

Grimes:   Okay,  so  what  happens  is  that  CIL  was  originally  an  umbrella 

organization  that  housed  a  lot  of  small  projects.   In  the  process, 
there's  this  constant  money  hassling.   Each  one  of  these  projects 
got  pissed  off  because  it  was  their  money  that  was  paying  the 
staff,  and  so  they  weren't  getting  their  own  damn  money.   They 
were  also  charged  with  commingling  funds,  which  is  some  kind  of 
technical  federal  offense.   I'm  sure  they  would  wind  their  way  out 
of  it,  but  it  screwed  them  up  bad. 

And  so  these  smaller  organizations  that  were  within  CIL, 
DREDF,  for  example  moved.   DREDF  moved  to  its  own  place  and  became 
independent  instead  of  being  an  arm  of  CIL. 

Landes:   And  CTP  became  an  independent  nonprofit. 

Grimes:   CTP  is  another  one,  yes.   I  forget.  Well,  once  they  sold  the 

land,  there  was  no  damn  wheelchair  repair.  We  kept  on  by  having  a 
tool  kit,  and  Paul  Trudeau  and  this  other  woman  took  over 
wheelchair  repair,  but  the  van  shop  closed  down.   The  van  shop  was 
very  supportive  of  the  strike  because  these  guys  were,  like,  old 
line  Marxists.   Hey,  if  there's  a  strike,  you  support  it.   This  is 
the  union. 

There  were  a  lot  of  union  issues  involved.   The  attendants 
union,  for  instance,  was  involved  in  this  strike,  and  they  had 
their  own  issues.   So  the  van  shop  closed,  okay?  So  the  guys  that 
were  in- -Gene  and  Doug,  who  were  a  large  part  of  the  strike  and 
whatnot- -kind  of  put  their  foot  down.   It's  like,  "Well,  we're 
going  to  separate  out."  I  don't  know  the  details  of  that  battle, 
but  what  happened  is  they  both  left.   They  both  were  not  going  to 
go  back. 

Eventually,  CIL  got  Bill  Fryckman  in  there,  and  Constance 
[Maloney]  transferred  over  to  the  van  shop.   She  worked  with  Bill 
Fryckman  for  a  few  months.   This  is  the  very  last  few  months  that 
I  was  working  there.   Then  I  went  to  CTP.   So  I  forgot  this  little 
tag  end  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  the  consequence  was  that  it  exploded,  these 
existing  programs.   There  was  now  no  adequate  wheelchair  repair. 

Landes:   At  CIL. 

Grimes:   At  CIL.   PDSP  was  closed  off  because  Sharon  Bonney  had  made  sure 
that  it  was  only  for  students,  and  so  this  left  the  community  up 
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Landes : 


shit  creek.   They  had  to  start  going  to  the  private  places.   So  I 
started  seeing  all  the  same  damn  people  [laughing]  that  I'd  seen 
for  years!   We  all  grew  old  together.  We  all  lost  our  hair.   We 
all  got  grey.   Unfortunately,  most  of  them  are  dead  now,  but  it 
was  like  we  were  still  doing  the  same  thing  we  did,  but  the 
contexts  and  who  and  what  were  all  gone. 

At  any  rate,  inside  the  private  sector,  it's  a  real  job. 
It's  a  regular  job.   You  have  to  do  your  paperwork  right;  you  have 
to  account  for  the  parts;  you  have  to  be  able  to  keep  track  of  how 
much  inventory  you  have,  whether  you're  going  to  get  rid  of  that 
inventory—because  you  have  to  get  rid  of  it  because  you  have  to 
run  inventories  every  year.   High  amounts  of  inventory  stock  count 
against  you,  so  you  have  to  turn  over  parts. 

In  addition,  I  was  always  used  to  talking  to  people  about 
modifying  their  chairs,  and  about  getting  new  chairs,  and  about 
building  chairs  for  them.   In  a  private  scene,  some  little  jerk 
like  me  does  not  make  those  kind  of  decisions  in  a  business.   In  a 
business,  the  sales  department  makes  those  sort  of  decisions,  and 
there  are  professional  sales  people  who  have  been  OTs 
(occupational  therapists)  or  representatives  of  manufacturers- 
sales  reps--and  they  do  that  kind  of  business. 

So  they  march  in  there  in  a  business  suit  and  a  little  note 
pad  and  a  clipboard  and  a  tape  measure,  and  then  they  discuss  with 
you  what  they  will  get  you.   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  that's 
clear  or  not,  but  that  was  a  complete  inside-out  version  of  how 
this  is  supposed  to  work.   How  it's  supposed  to  work  is  the 
disabled  person  decides  what  they  need,  and  then  they  go  get  it. 
That's  not  how  it  works  anymore,  not  in  a  private  context  and  not 
in  relation  to  the  billing  procedures  and  whatnot,  the  third-party 
providers. 

Third-party  providers  have  a  whole  set  of  tables  about  what 
kinds  of  equipment  they  will  cover,  what  they  will  allow,  what 
percentage  of  the  price  charged  for  that  equipment  they  will 
actually  pay.   I  know  that  that  went  by  too  fast,  but  what  it 
means- 
No,  that  was  clear.  What  you  said  earlier  was  that  at  Grandmar 
they  tended  to  be  much  looser. 


Grimes:   Yes.   This  is  in  extreme  contrast.   I  mean,  Grandmar- -John  knows 
most  of  these  people,  has  worked  on—when  I  say  "these  people,"  ] 
mean  the  same  people  I've  been  talking  about  all  these  tapes. 
John  knows  everybody.  Most  people  know  John.   John  is  a  very 
sympathetic  guy.   He  has  the  same  philosophy  I  have  always  had. 
It's  Just  that  he  carries  it  out  in  a  business. 
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[Interview  9:  November  9,  1998]  II 


Landes:   Chuck,  we've  been  talking  a  lot  about  differences  between  the 

commercial  providers  and  the  model  of  service  providers  and  self- 
determination  for  the  disabled  community.  Can  you  summarize  your 
views  on  those  differences? 

Grimes:  Sure.  In  the  early  eighties,  after  I  left  PDSP,  and  after  going 
through  CIL  and  CTP  and  DREDF  [laughing]  and  BORP--I  pretty  much 
exhausted  the  community  groups  that  I  could  work  for,  so  I  ended 
up  working  in  a  private  shop. 

In  that  environment,  the  whole  business  is  different. 
People  get  their  chairs  fixed  based  on  their  coverage  and  their 
ability  to  pay.   This  stuff  is  extremely  expensive.   I  mean,  even 
then  the  hourly  rate  was  thirty-five  bucks  an  hour.   So  this 
changeover  from  a  community  based  service  provider  to  a  commercial 
one  had  a  tremendously  depressing  effect  on  me  because  I  was 
essentially  the  welfare  policeman.   I  had  to  ask,  "Well,  what's 
your  coverage?"  And  I  had  to  gauge  whether  what  you  needed  was 
going  to  be  paid  for  or  covered  or  not,  and  if  so,  how  much  of  it. 

Landes:   Who  was  looking  over  your  shoulder? 

Grimes:   After  a  certain  point,  I  was  the  manager  of  that  shop.  My 

immediate  boss  was  the  owner  of  the  business,  Ron  Hawkins.   It's 
not  like  he  was  particularly  hard  on  that-- 

Landes:   But  still,  he  had  his  bills  to  pay. 

Grimes:   Yes.   I  mean,  this  was  a  business.   I  wasn't  going  to  be  spending 
four  hours  after  five  o'clock  trying  to  get  Michael  Pachovas 
running  on  a  power  transistor.   That  wasn't  going  to  happen 
[laughing].   PDSP  was  not  providing  the  same  intensity  or  level  of 
service  that  we  had  in  the  olden  golden  days.   Part  of  that  had  to 
do  with  the  students'  greater  independence  because  the  larger 
community  now  had  multiple  resources.   It  wasn't  like  you  came 
here  in  isolation  now. 

There  was  still  CIL,  and  the  transportation  success  of  the 
504  protest.   I  can't  remember  if  it  was  a  different  protest  or 
not,  but  somebody  went  and  shut  down  the  East  Bay  terminal  about 
the  same  time. 

Landes:   It  was  a  different  protest  a  year  or  two  later. 
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Grimes:   Yes.   There  was  the  usual  kind  of  water  and  supplies  and  walkie- 
talkies  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Landes:   Were  you  involved  in  that? 

Grimes:   No,  because  I  think  by  that  time  it  was  the  early  eighties,  and 

I'm  not  sure,  but  I  had  moved  into  private  business  and  so  some  of 
the  guys  in  the  shop  were  part  of  that—Mark  Rrizack,  for  example. 

Also,  another  thing  worth  mentioning  is  that  about  this 
time,  the  Central  American  wars  started.   One  of  the  things  I  used 
to  do  in  the  commercial  shop  was  contribute  parts  from  a 
tremendous  collection  of  junk.   Every  place  that  fixes  wheelchairs 
has  junk.   I  was  collecting  that  stuff,  and  Krizack  and  Ralf 
Hotchkiss  had  started  his  wheelchairs  for  the  Third  World  trip  at 
that  point  and  was  trying  to  get  it  funded  in  various  ways.   The 
irony  was  he  had  some  money  from  the  Department  of  Naval  Research 
because  they  were  interesting  in  developing  technologies  in  the 
third  world,  as  part  of  a  kind  of  human  relations,  foreign  policy 
extension. 

The  irony  was  that  the  Department  of  [the]  Navy  was  paying 
his  bills,  and  what  he  was  doing  was  setting  up  wheelchair  shops 
in  Nicaragua  at  the  same  time  that  frigging  Ollie  [Oliver]  North 
[member  of  President  Ronald  Reagan's  National  Security  Council 
staff]  and  [Admiral  John]  Poindexter  were  engineering  the  Contras 
[laughing] . 

Landes:   Tell  me  what  you  did. 

Grimes:   What  I  did  was  pretty  minimal.   I  simply  collected  the  stuff  that 
I  knew  that  they  thought  they  needed.   Since  this  was  a  commercial 
outfit,  a  lot  of  this  was  pretty  new  junk.   Ron  Hawkins  is 
basically  a  kind  of  a  middle-of-the-road,  Republican  small 
businessman,  a  little  uptight  on  the  morals  and  a  little  uptight 
on  the  progressiveness--but  he's  a  good-natured  guy. 

Landes:   You  provided  some  material  support  to  Ralf  and  these  other 
organizations  that  were  doing  third  world  work? 

Grimes:   Yes.   It  amounted  to  key  things  that  couldn't  be  made  there: 
bearings,  certain  kinds  of  metal  parts  that  are  integral  to 
getting  a  wheelchair  but  you  can't  buy  or  make  easily  there  in 
Nicaragua. 

So  anyway,  this  continuing  community  support  had  kind  of 
disbanded.  After  the  CIL  strike,  Judy  Heumann  and  Ed  [Roberts] 
and  other  people  had  started  up  WID  [World  Institute  on 
Disability]  and  some  of  the  other  organizations  around  town,  and 
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Grimes : 


Landes : 
Grimes: 
Landes : 
Grimes: 


they  were  focusing  a  lot  on  bringing  the  message  to  the  world, 
rather  than  Just  the  United  States.   Part  of  what  was  happening  at 
the  same  time  was  that  in  the  United  States  we  were  having  this 
horrible  crush  on  anything  that  had  to  do  with  the  War  on  Poverty 
or  social  welfare  as  a  model  of  society. 

You're  talking  about  the  impact  of  the  Reagan  years  in  the  early 
eighties. 


Yes.   This  is  a  continuous  process. 

Let's  focus  back  on  the  Berkeley  disabled  community, 
see  that  impacting  the  Berkeley  disabled  community? 


How  did  you 


Okay.   For  a  lot  of  different  reasons,  which  I  will  just  have  to 
report  as  rumor,  rather  than  any  kind  of  concrete  or  direct 
experience,  the  emphasis  on  service  anywhere,  anytime,  without  any 
reason  was  slowly  coming  under  pressure  from  the  university. 
Sharon  Bonney  was  administering  that  pressure  by  "Were  you  a 
student?"   "Do  we  really  need  to  do  this?"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
I  suppose  in  some  kind  of  fairness,  I  would  cite  budget  problems. 
But,  you  know,  my  personal  reaction  was,  "Well,  you  take  care  of 
the  budget  problem  somehow." 

At  any  rate,  PDSP  was  beginning  to  feel  the  grip  of  an 
increase  in  students-- 

You're  talking  about  while  you  were  there. 

No,  while  I  was  there  at  Berkeley  Medical  and  Shield  Health  Care. 
It  was  only  four  blocks  away.  The  way  that  I  knew  this  is  I 
started  seeing  students  in  there.   Berkeley  Medical  was  down  on 
Shattuck,  a  block  or  so  over  from  Dwight,  so  it's  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  campus.   Berkeley  Medical  had  always  had  some 
kind  of  relationship  in  the  background  with  students,  even  when  I 
was  at  PDSP--mainly  to  buy  new  equipment.   But  I  started  seeing 
students  on  a  sort  of  a  regular  basis,  for  example,  Francisco 
Panganiban  and  Brian  Kelly. 

And  why  were  you  seeing  them? 

Because  they  couldn't  get  the  service  at  PDSP. 

Even  though  they  were  students? 

Well,  they  were  graduate  students,  so  it  was  a  mixed  bag.   It  was 
a  combination  they  wanted  their  own  independence  anyhow,  and  it 
was  also  that,  you  know,  the  shop  and  the  quality  of  service  that 
you  could  get  out  of  that  program  was  beginning  to  decline.   So 
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what  was  happening  in  a  larger  sense  was  this  transition  from  a 
community  or  disabled  self-determination  base  into  a  commercial 
base  of  service,  as  a  model  and  in  concrete  fact. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  horrible  to  see  because  I  had  put  in 
eight  or  nine  years  on  the  direct  payroll  of  that  program  and  a 
couple  of  years  in  its  foundation,  and  then  to  watch  it  slowly 
bleed  to  death—it  generated  a  kind  of  a  real  anger. 

At  one  point  a  few  years  after  this—this  would  be  in  the 
late  eighties--!  was  working  at  yet  another  place,  and  I  was  very 
fed  up  with  my  boss.   It  was  Andy  Cayting,  a  real  sort  of  little 
business  tyrant.   Sharon  Bonney  had  just  left  PDSP,  so  this  would 
have  been  '89  or  something  like  that,  maybe  '90,  '89  or  '90. 
Susan  was  temporary  director. 

Landes:   Susan  O'Hara? 

Grimes:   Susan  O'Hara.   Constance  [Maloney]  had  just  left  the  shop. 

Yes,  so  technically  they  were  looking  for  somebody  to 
"supervise,"  quote  unquote,  the  shop.   One  of  Sharon  Bonney 's  last 
acts  was  to  kick  Paul  McBride  out.   She  had  a  lot  of  inter-staff 
hassles  with  these  guys.   They  were  a  pain  in  the  ass  to 
supervise.   I  know  that  because  I  supervised  them. 

So  that  original  staff  that  I  had  left  in  the  seventies  had 
finally  been  weaned  over  the  eighties.  Mark  Krizack  went  to  law 
school  and  got  married  to  Shelly  Bergum.   They  had  met  in  the 
DREDF  and  early  protest  stuff.   Shelly  was  a  business  type,  and 
Mark  was  a  dead-on  communist  [laughing]. 

Landes:   Let's  get  back  on  the  impact  on  the  community  as  a  whole  as  a 
result  of  these  changes. 

Grimes:   What  was  happening  was  that  the  students,  themselves,  were 

beginning  to  be  transformed  into  this  commercial,  everyday  kind  of 
service  model.   On  the  one  hand,  it  had  a  sense  of  independence 
about  it  because  you  were  a  free  operator.   You  didn't  roll  into 
Berkeley  Medical  because  you  were  a  student;  you  rolled  into 
Berkeley  Medical  because  you  had  a  broken  wheelchair.   Your 
transportation  started  to  happen  because  buses,  for  instance,  had 
lifts  and  had  seats  taken  out  so  that  you  could  actually  ride 
public  transportation. 

Landes:   So  there  were  positive  changes  as  well. 

Grimes:   Yes.   I'm  trying  to  think.   In  the  background  all  the  time,  there 
had  been  this  continual  business  of  architectural  barriers,  which, 
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under  the  protest  of  getting  504  signed  back  in  "77,  required  any 
institution  that  received  federal  money  to  comply  with  a  variety 
of  accessibility  standards.   That  meant  that  you  had  to  have  curb 
cuts,  you  had  to  have  ways  to  get  into  City  Hall,  for  instance, 
and  there  was  the  beginning  of  pressure  on  private  retail  stores. 
Disabled  people  had  to  be  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  them. 

All  of  this  was  happening  at  that  time,  but  it  had  a 
defusing  effect.   I  mean,  the  people  that  had  been  the  principals 
in  the  formation  of  CIL  had  all  formed  other  organizations  at  this 
point,  and  it  moved  into  this  kind  of  world  stage.   I  mean,  WID 
[World  Institute  on  Disability],  where  Judy  Heumann  and  Ed  Roberts 
basically  ended  up  residing.  And  then  DREDF,  where  Mary  Lou 
[Breslin]  and  Bob  [Funk]  and  all  those  people—all  the  whole  legal 
crew  that  used  to  be  at  CIL  ended  up  over  at  DREDF. 

And  so  this  is  kind  of  defusing  effect.   That's  what  was 
going  on.   The  impact  was  instead  of  seeing  all  of  those  people  in 
a  shop  at  CIL  or  all  those  people  in  a  shop  in  PDSP,  I  was  seeing 
them  at  Berkeley  Medical  or  I  was  seeing  them  at  Wheelchairs  of 
Berkeley.   So  I  was  still  involved  with  the  community  in  the  same 
damn  relationship  as  always:  I  was  fixing  chairs.   The  great  and 
glorious  and  the  low  and  humble  were  coming  in  to  get  themselves 
fixed. 

So  you  kept  your  ear  to  the  ground. 

Yes.   I  mean,  the  good  side  of  it  was  at  least  I  kept  in  contact 
with  the  community  and  still  felt  some  distant  part  of  it,  and  did 
whatever  I  could  in  the  sense  of  shipping  parts  to  Nicaragua  or 
fixing  people's  chairs  and  then  not  billing.   I've  done  a 
tremendous  amount  of  that.   It  just  became  a  necessity.   You 
basically  have  to  cheat  the  business  in  order  to  keep  the  level  of 
service.   I  looked  at  it  as  a  kind  of  Reagan  and  [then-British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret]  Thatcher-ite  "get  tough  on  the  cripples' 
attitude." 

And  all  the  time,  Medi-Cal  and  Medicare  were  under 
continuous  budget  assaults.  And  so  the  regulations  that  provided 
what  you  could  or  couldn't  get  was  always—increasingly  more 
finely  tuned  into  making  excuses  of  why  you  couldn't  get  various 
things,  to  ludicrous  proportions  at  this  point  in  time,  by  the 
way. 

At  any  rate,  I  went  to  see  Susan  O'Hara  to  hit  her  up  to  get 
back  to  PDSP,  to  get  back  into  that  kind  of  level  of  service 
because  I  was  working  at  a  place  where  they'd  just  turn  you  out 
the  door  if  you  didn't  have  decent  coverage. 
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Landes:   What  was  her  response? 

Grimes:   Well,  we  were  sort  of  dancing  around  it.   I've  known  Susan  a  long 
time,  a  real  long  time.   She  was  kind  of  real  noncommittal.   She 
told  me  there  would  probably  be  a  position  listed  and  I  should 
check.   In  the  middle  of  our  conversation,  she  said,  "Well, "--I 
said,  "So  how  are  the  students  doing  these  days?"  because  it 
seemed  to  me  the  students,  themselves,  would  become --as  a 
consequence  of  disability  becoming  sort  of  a  mainstream 
phenomenon- -the  students,  themselves,  seemed  to  be  increasingly-- 
as  well  as  all  the  other  students,  by  the  way,  of  that  whole 
generation—increasingly  more--I  don't  know- -conservative  and 
certainly  no  fire  in  the  belly.   There  was  more  "get  a  job"  or 
"get  ahead"  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Landes:   That  was  certainly  true  of  students  in  the  general  population. 

Grimes:   Yes.  And  that  same  thing  was  reflected  in  the  disabled  students. 
The  measure  of  success  of  the  movement  in  various  social  welfare 
policies  of  the  seventies—the  testimony  to  that  success  was  the 
fact  that  they  didn't  feel  the  bite  on  them. 

Landes:   What  was  Susan's  point? 

Grimes:   Susan  was  just  kind  of  dodging  it.   But  we  were  talking,  and  I 

said,  "So  how  are  the  students  these  days?"--expecting  something, 
some  kind  of  response.   She  said,  "Well,  you  know,  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same."  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
because  that's  kind  of  noncommittal.   Susan  is  a  hard  person  to 
nail  down.   She  said,  "You  know,  it's  the  same-o  same-o.   They 
come  here,  and  it  kind  of  blows  their  mind,  and  they  struggle 
along,  and  we  send  them  out  into  the  community."  She  was  sort  of 
making  a  case  here  for  not  having  such  an  intense  shop  [laughing]. 
I  was  reading  between  the  lines. 

Landes:   In  general,  what  was  she- 
Grimes:   But  that  was  the  implication,  that  the  need  for  that  level  of 

service  was  both  still  there  to  a  certain  extent  but  nowhere  near 

what  it  had  been-- 

Landes:  Because  they  had  other  sources  of  transportation,  and  access  to-- 

Grimes:   Exactly,  exactly.  And  I  didn't  pursue  the  point  because  I  was 

lapping  up  for  a  job.   I  thought  about  that  later,  and  I  thought 
Yes,  but  the  trouble  is,  is  that  they  can  fall  between  the  tracks 
in  a  heartbeat,  and  if  they  break  down,  they  are  fucked  because  if 
they  can't  get  picked  up  by  PDSP,  nobody  in  public  transportation 
is  going  to  go  drive.   I  mean,  now  there's  a  kind  of  an  emergency 
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service  thing,  just  recently  passed  in  Berkeley,  Measure  E,   for 
emergency  services. 

Landes:   You're  speaking  to  a  terrible  problem  within  the  disabled 
community. 

Grimes:   Yes,  this  transportation  business.   But,  see,  that  same  problem  is 
shared  by  the  students  because,  although  they  had  these  vans  in 
theory,  the  fact  was  the  service  provisions  in  that  program  had 
been  cut  sufficiently  so  that  even  though  in  theory  you  could  call 
up  and  get  a  ride,  in  fact  you  really  couldn't.  You  had  to  kind 
of  schedule  an  appointment  or  some  other  kind  of  happy  Jive  like 
that. 

This  dismantling  was  terrible  to  watch. 

Landes:   Let  me  ask  another  question.   Reflect  on  the  impact  or  cost  to  the 
disabled  people,  themselves,  that  had  been  involved  in  this 
movement  for  self-determination.  What  have  you  seen,  just  in 
terms  of,  for  example,  personal  cost  to  them? 

Grimes:  Well,  they're  all  dead. 

Landes:  They're  not  all  dead. 

Grimes:  Name  one  that's  alive  beside  Judy  [laughing]. 

Landes:  Reflect  on  that. 

Grimes:   Yes,  yes.   I  mean,  we  were  all  of  the  same  generation.   I'm  fifty- 
five  now.   John  was  about  two  or  three  years  older  than  me.   John 
has  been  dead  now  for  five  or  six  years,  I  think.   Ed  died.  All 
those  guys  died.   Phil  Draper  died.   I  made  a  mental  note  to 
mention  people's  wives  and  people's  lovers  and  whatnot,  and  how 
much  support  that  they  provided. 

At  any  rate,  so  we  all  hit  middle  age  together.   One  of  the 
things  that  was  kind  of  unknown  when  this  started,  when  we  were 
all  in  our  twenties  was  that  nobody  knew  how  long  they  were  going 
to  live.   I  suppose  there  were  medical  records  on  aging  and 
disability,  but  that  certainly  wasn't  [laughing]  on  anybody's 
mind,  you  know?  As  it  turned  out,  the  cost  was  tremendous.  All 
those  guys  died.   It  has  the  effect—and  this  seems  especially 
true  of  traumatic  disabilities--!  mean,  quadriplegics  and  so  on-- 
that  the  physical  problems  of  aging,  combined  with  disability, 
have  a  real  good  likelihood  of  killing  you  early.   I  mean,  in  your 
forties  and  fifties,  rather  than  in  your  seventies,  sixties  or 
seventies.   So  I'd  say  it  cuts  a  good  ten  or  fifteen  years  off 
your  life. 
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That  is  exacerbated  by  being  up,  by  going  all  the  time,  by 
all  the  drugs  and  alcohol  that  you  might  use  to  cool  off,  to  just 
get  out  of  it  for  a  while  and  release  yourself  —  all  that  stuff 
converges  together  into  early  death—a  hard  personal  life  and  then 
an  early  death.   I  started  down  that  road  myself  only  in  the  sense 
of  in  the  eighties  watching  all  of  this  stuff  and  my  own  personal 
problems --my  divorce  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.   I  was  hitting 
the  drugs  and  alcohol  pretty  good  but  stopped. 


Final  Reflections  on  Working  with  Berkeley's  Disabled  Community 


Landes:  That's  the  negative  side  in  terms  of  cost.  Do  you  have  any 
comments  on  what  these  people  that  you  were  working  with  so 
closely  gained  from  their  participation  in  this  movement? 

Grimes:   Oh,  sure,  they  gained  something.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  about 
America.   Man,  we  can  never  talk  about  the  good  stuff.   They 
gained  a  thing  that  I  have  been  thinking  a  lot  about.   The  simple 
word  for  it  is  solidarity.   They  gained  a  sense  of  solidarity  and 
the  creation  of  a  community  that  you  read  about  in  history.  Most 
people  have  never  had  this  experience,  that  is,  to  feel  a  solid 
part  of  the  community,  as  if  you  were  part  of  a  machine.   It's  a 
tremendous  experience.   It's  tremendously  exhilarating.   You  know 
that  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  that  you  run  across  somebody 
else,  they  will  always  say  hi.   And  if  for  whatever  reason,  you 
could  call  them  up  on  the  phone  and  go  crash  there,  if  you  had  to. 

Landes:   What  about  you,  personally? 

Grimes:  I  got  the  same  thing,  although  I  wasn't  disabled,  because 
everybody  either  loves  or  hates  their  wheelchair  mechanic 
[laughing] . 

Landes:   But  you  have  certainly  been  in  close  contact  with  the  disabled 
community. 

Grimes:   Yes.   So  it  was  a  deep  sense  of  identification  that's  hard  to—it 
absorbed  all  of  my  progressive  urges.  All  of  the  things  that  I 
would  want  to  see  this  country  be  for  people  was  absorbed  by  this 
movement  and  these  guys  that  I've  been  talking  about  for  the  last 
umpteen-odd  hours. 

Landes:   Any  other  comments  you  have  in  just  summarizing  your  experience? 
Grimes:   Yes.   You  can  never  get  enough  of  this  shit,  never  [laughing]. 
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Landes:   It  certainly  sounds  like  it  has  been  a  positive  experience  despite 
all  of  your  anger  and  pain  that  you've  talked  a  lot  about. 

Grimes:   It  and  my  kid  are  about  the  only  thing  that  you  can  say  when  they 
put  up  the  tombstone  [laughing].   Yes.   I  mean,  it  becomes  your 
life.   It's  a  personal  sense  of  solidarity.   Really,  older  people 
who  have  chairs  have  sort  of  an  affectionate  glance  because  they 
remember  when  they  broke  down  and  I  went  out  and  dug  them  out  of 
the  hole  or  whatever  it  was. 

But  underneath  all  of  that,  there  is  still  a  kind  of  sense 
of  community  that  I  don't  think- -except  for  maybe  small  towns, 
maybe,  or  in  other  political  movements,  maybe  among  veterans  in 
wars,  that  kind  of  thing—that 's  the  level  that  it  is.  And  so 
that's  a  rare  thing. 

Landes:   In  closing,  any  other  comments  or  reflections? 
Grimes:   Yes,  endlessly,  but  not-- 
Landes:   That  you'd  like  to  say  tonight? 

Grimes:   Well,  I  just  wish  those  guys  were  still  around  [laughing].   I  miss 
that. 

Landes:   Yes.   We  all  do. 
Grimes:   Yes. 

Landes:   Chuck,  thank  you  very  much  for  participating  in  these  interviews. 
It's  been  fun.   Thanks  again. 

Grimes:   Sure. 
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ADDENDUM,  by  Chuck  Grimes 


I  just  finished  reading  the  transcripts  of  the  conversations  I  had 
with  David  Landes  describing  the  people  and  events  surrounding  the 
Physically  Disabled  Students'  Program  and  the  development  of  a  radical 
disabled  community  in  Berkeley  from  1968  to  1983. 

Hopefully,  others  will  have  compiled  the  specific  names  of  many  of 
the  people  I  mentioned.   David  kept  assuring  me  that  I  shouldn't  worry  too 
much  about  a  specific  name  at  various  points.   It  is  probably  not  clear  why 
I  wanted  to  remember  all  the  names  I  could. 

When  I  read  history  or  try  to  remember  various  events  of  the  past,  it 
is  always  a  mild  disappointment  that  more  names  are  not  mentioned  or 
remembered.   This  may  seem  an  odd  preoccupation.   If  I  go  back  to  read 
history,  I  am  always  given  the  names  of  supposedly  important  figures: 
presidents,  generals,  tycoons,  and  cultural  icons.   It  is  very  rare  to  come 
across  an  ordinary  person's  name.   One  of  the  effects  of  missing  names  of 
ordinary  people  is  to  create  the  impression  that  only  the  most  famous  or 
notorious  people  whose  names  we  do  know  have  constituted  and  formed  the 
events  of  history. 

I  believe  the  famous  names  theory  of  history  is  wrong.   In  fact,  I 
believe  almost  the  opposite  is  true;  that  the  character  of  a  time  and  its 
events  are  generated  from  the  activities  of  all  the  people  we  have  never 
heard  of  and  will  therefore  never  know.   There  is  also  the  question  of  a 
convenient  historical  shorthand.  A  few  famous  names,  those  remembered, 
stand  in  for  a  larger  mass  of  people.   For  example  military  figures  are 
often  credited  with  winning  or  losing  battles  in  which  they  were  not  in 
attendance.   Supposedly,  their  plans  and  orders  performed  the  work  of 
actual  solders,  fighting,  screaming,  and  dying. 

I  became  aware  of  how  few  ordinary  people  we  know  from  history  while 
I  was  reading  Walt  Whitman's  Specimen  Days  a  few  years  ago.   The  earliest 
of  these  diary  notes  and  observations  take  place  during  the  Civil  War  while 
Whitman  was  a  medical  attendant  serving  in  the  Union  Army  field  hospitals. 
Although  he  often  used  initials  like  J.  L.  or  Major  H,  he  would 
occasionally  put  in  the  complete  name,  as  in  the  section  'Death  of  a  Hero', 
were  he  writes,  "I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  convey  to  another— to  you,  for 
instance,  reader  dear— the  tender  and  terrible  realities  of  such  cases 
(many,  many,  happen'd,)  as  the  one  I  am  now  going  to  mention.   Steward  C. 
Glover,  company  E,  5th  Wisconsin— was  wounded  May  5..." 

So,  we  learn  who  Steward  Glover  was  and  how  he  died.   In  contemporary 
history  our  access  to  the  names  of  ordinary  people  has  been  enormously 
magnified;  and,  because  of  that,  we  have  the  impression  that  indeed  many 
more  ordinary  people  have  played  roles  in  shaping  history.   Even  so  they 
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are  usually  given  subordinate  roles.   However,  one  of  the  extraordinary 
aspects  of  the  1960s  was  that  while  we  read  about  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon,  it  is  also  apparent  that  to  an  increasing  degree,  they  were 
responding  to  events  arising  from  movements  among  ordinary  people,  rather 
than  creating  those  events  through  policies.   This  was  particularly  true  of 
the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements.  As  these  movements  grew  in  scale 
and  impact  it  was  as  if  a  great  light  were  shown  on  a  mass  of  people, 
illuminating  individuals  here  and  there  in  a  vast  crowd.  As  established 
resistance  hardened  to  these  waves  upon  waves  of  change,  more  and  more 
individual  people  came  into  the  light  for  a  few  moments  of  prominence  and 
then  disappeared. 

So,  this  transcript  begins  within  a  larger  historical  context  of 
popular  movements  that  were  tantamount  to  a  long  and  epic  revolt. 
Therefore,  in  my  mind  it  was  important  to  note  down  the  names  of  those 
people  involved,  engaged  in  the  fighting  so  to  speak.  Many  of  them  have 
died,  and  it  is  likely,  except  for  a  few  well  known  people,  that  the 
majority  will  disappear  into  the  vast  silence  of  history. 

A  litany  of  ordinary  names  is  reminiscent  of  school  rooms  and  roll 
calls,  and  as  faces,  and  scenes  reel  through  the  mind,  it  is  apparent,  and 
perhaps  disappointing  that  there  seems  nothing  remarkable  about  the  faces 
and  names  recalled.   But  this  impression  is  to  a  certain  sense  mistaken. 
For  example,  the  Vietnam  Memorial  Wall  which  is  after  all  nothing  but  a 
list  of  names,  and  yet  carries  a  weight  that  is  overwhelming  beyond  its 
simple  roll  call. 

This  is  to  say,  ordinary  people  create,  constitute,  and  move  history. 
But,  this  thought  shouldn't  be  transformed  into  the  idea  that  ordinary 
people  can  be  heros  or  that  under  sufficiently  grand  conditions  and 
challenges,  that  we  can  all  exceed  ourselves.   No.   The  more  difficult 
conclusion  is  much  more  plain.   That  conclusion  is  that  this  is  how  history 
is  created,  how  in  fact  civilization  is  created.   So,  then  it  is  an 
illusion  or  an  ideological  twist  to  divide  the  mass  of  the  commons  from  the 
few  figures  at  the  podium. 

The  consequences  of  presuming  that  a  grand  few  drive  the  mass  that 
compose  the  events  of  a  time  are  numerous,  but  there  is  one  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out.   Through  out  these  transcripts,  it  is  apparent  I  took  on 
hostile  and  occasionally  obscene  tones  when  discussing  people  in  formal 
positions  of  authority.  These  were  people  who  at  the  time  presumed  to 
manage  and  administer  events  that  were  unfolding  before  and  beyond  them. 
The  university  and  larger  political  arena  was  and  is  full  of  these  figures. 
Later,  in  the  re-construction  of  events  and  in  the  assignations  of  praise 
and  blame,  cause  and  effect,  these  are  the  names  that  will  fill  the 
official  histories,  and  therefore  perpetuate  the  illusion  that  history  is 
driven  by  the  few  over  the  many.  The  university  as  a  formal  hierarchy  is 
completely  constructed  on  this  assumption.   So,  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
the  university  as  an  institution  will  no  doubt  claim  credit  through  its 
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innovative  and  enlightened  management  for  precisely  the  actions  and  people 
arrayed  against  it  and  this  sort  of  presumption  of  authority. 

We  were  constantly  a  war  with  these  presumptions  of  power,  and  part 
of  our  motivation  in  engaging  our  many  battles  was  to  prove  these 
presumptions  wrong.   I  think  we  more  than  succeeded  in  concrete  terms  and 
so  in  a  sense  naming  names  stands  for  these  successes  as  proof. 

Chuck  Grimes 
June  28,  1999 
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